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From the Editor’s Desk 


ACH foreign delegate to the International Congress of Anthropological 

and Ethnological Sciences, which holds its fifth session in Philadelphia 
from September 1 to September 9, is to be presented with a copy of this issue 
of the American Anthropologist, together with a dozen or so other volumes on 
anthropology produced in this country. This gesture of international gen- 
erosity is the act of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, which has already con- 
tributed much to the advancement of our discipline and its increasingly inter- 
national character. It gives us an opportunity in this column to greet our 
overseas colleagues and to welcome you to this country. We know you will 
find intellectual stimulation in the approximately 300 papers, on every aspect 
of anthropological interest, that are to be presented at the meeting, and that 
you will take with you added knowledge and understanding on anthropologi- 
cal subjects even as you will leave such knowledge and understanding with 
us here. We believe also that you will profit by reading the papers contributed 
to this issue—which is in no way a special one, but representative of the 
journal. Perhaps you will find some surprise in how broadly we define our 
subject and how hospitable we are to students of other disciplines who have 
something to say to anthropologists. 

We hope too that you will not so much forget your anthropological train- 
ing and duty as to forego the more ritual aspects of these meetings, for we are 
convinced that rituals are a major means of understanding any culture, here 
in America as elsewhere. What those among you who are students of “national 
character” make of such ceremonials as baseball—that we will not venture 
to say. But we believe you will gain deeper insight into the spirit that under- 
lies American scholarship when you have joined us at martinis (dry), eaten 
hot dogs, and otherwise indulged in and suffered the participant observation 
that is so important a part of the field method of our discipline. 

Yet we are not strangers to one another. The scholar is a citizen of his 
discipline, and scholarship is international. The scholarly congresses are 
among the more important means of developing that sense of international 
community out of which not only more knowledge, but also greater harmony 
may grow. And anthropologists, as students of the varieties of cultural be- 
havior in space and time, are particularly concerned with international- 
intercultural—understanding. 

To be sure, our discipline has a dual role here. As scholars we record the 
variations in culture between one place and another. We note cricket as 
against baseball, swaddling as against the pram, both in their distributional 
and functional relationships. Whatever our theoretical predilections, we take 
note of such divergences as part of the world we study. There are some who 
have misunderstood this recognition of cultural divergence and presumed it 
to imply some kind of critical appraisal. But this has not been the spirit of 
anthropological inquiry either here or abroad. Indeed, anthropologists for 
over half a century have been in the vanguard of those who recognized and 
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furthered intercultural understanding. Probably no discipline has gone so far 
as ours in fighting the prejudices that grow out of cultural divergence, in un- 
derstanding people in their own cultural terms, and in appreciating the virtues 
in alien traditions. 

But the present meetings, the exchange of knowledge and ideas and the 
general sense of a scholarly community have a broader functional meaning 
in anthropology just as they do in every discipline. They represent the emerg- 
ence of institutions of an international character that are a functional pre- 
requisite for the development of international cooperation and the sense of 
world community that is part of the current evolution of society. We are at 
once the subjects of ethnology and the students of it. 

It is therefore a dual pleasure to welcome you delegates to the International 
Congress and to hope that our joint venture and scientific inquiry are fur- 
thered by this meeting of anthropologists from all quarters of the globe. 


THEODOsIUS DoBzHANSKY has been Professor of Zoology at Columbia 
University since 1940. He has received honorary doctorate degrees from Sao 
Paulo and from Wooster, and is well known as the author of Genetics and the 
Origin of Species, Heredity, Race and Society (with L. C. Dunn), and, more 
recently, Evolution, Genetics and Man. His application of genetic principles 
to modern human evolution is carried further in his present paper in collabora- 
tion with Gorpon ALLEN. Allen received his medical degree at Columbia in 
1951, and has been actively engaged for the past four years in studying the 
causes of mental deficiency. His anthropological associations were with 
Kluckhohn, Spuhler, and others among the Ramah Navaho, collecting physio- 
logical data which have not as yet been published. 

EDWARD M. BRUNER (Chicago, 1954) is Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Yale University. He engaged in field work among the Mandan- 
Hidatsa at the Fort Berthold Reservation in North Dakota from 1951 to 1953. 
This research was supported in part by the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Chicago and in part by the Social Science Research Council. 
He has published a number of papers on Mandan-Hidatsa acculturation, 
including one in press with the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. 

D. H. Hymes is a student of linguistics (Indiana, 1955). He is Instructor 
in Social Anthropology at the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
University. The present study is a by-product of a problem which he under- 
took at the Linguistic Institute under the direction of Harry Hoijer in 1953. 
Hymes has also engaged in linguistic analysis on the Northwest Coast. 

RICHARD S. SALISBURY is a candidate for the doctoral degree at Australian 
National University, Canberra. He received an A. M. from Harvard in 1955 
and had previous training at Cambridge University in England. He is pres- 
ently Research Associate at the Harvard School of Public Health. Salisbury 
did field research in the New Guinea Highlands as a research scholar of the 
Australian National University under the direction of the late Professor S. F. 
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Nadel in 1952-53. His doctoral dissertation involves the analysis of economic 
change following the introduction of steel tools at the time of first contact 
in the New Guinea Highlands. 

DorrIAN APPLE has a doctor’s degree in sociology (Radcliffe, 1955), with 
previous training in that field at the University of Texas. She is at present 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Social Sciences at Boston University School 
of Nursing under a project sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation. Her 
present task is to explore the place of social science in the education of students 
in collegiate schools of nursing. The article in this issue is the product of her 
research with the Geriatrics Unit of the Harvard School of Public Health and 
thus was supported by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Yeuupi CoHeN (Yale, 1953) is Instructor in Cultural Anthropology in 
the Department of Psychiatry, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New 
York. He is also a lecturer in the Department of Sociology in the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. The present research is based upon 
field work done in Jamaica, B.W.I., in 1950 and 1951 under a grant supported 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation. Cohen is the recipient of the 1955 Socio- 
Psychological Award of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for cross-cultural research on sharing and nonsharing of food and 
money. The present paper deals with a different aspect of Jamaican society. 

Raovut NAROLL is an historian (University of California, Los Angeles, 
1953) with a minor in anthropology. His efforts to unify the interest in anthro- 
pology and history have been furthered by full-time work as an anthropolo- 
gist, first at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behaviorial Sciences and 
next at the Human Relations Area Files. He is spending the summer of 1956 
in field work in the Tyrol, Austria. The paper in the current issue is largely a 
product of his work at the Center. 

LAWRENCE KRADER (Harvard, 1954) is, as we noted in the April issue, a 
Research Associate at the American University. 

M. D. W. Jerrreys (University of London, 1934) is Senior Lecturer in 
Cultural Anthropology at Witwatersrand University. He has been associated 
with this institution for over ten years and for many years previously was 
Senior District Officer of Southern Nigeria in the British Colonial Service. 

GEORGE M. Foster (University of California, Berkeley, 1941) is Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of California, Berkeley. For a number of 
years Foster was the Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology, Smith- 
sonian Institute. The present note derives from incidental observations made 
while investigating the training methods for community development on a 
summer appointment with the International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Does Natural Selection Continue to Operate 
in Modern Mankind? 


THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY 
Columbia University 
GORDON ALLEN 


New York State Psychiatric Institute 
THE PROBLEM 


HE purpose of the present article is to examine the validity of the asser- 

tion, frequently made in medical, biological and sociological writings, 
that natural selection has been relaxed or even done away with altogether in 
modern mankind, particularly in advanced industrial societies. With this 
assertion as a premise, dire predictions of biological decadence of the human 
species have been uttered, especially in popular scientific literature. It is of 
course not our intention in this article to grapple with this immense problem 
in its entirety, and we mean neither to affirm nor to refute the predictions of 
decadence. We feel, however, that the thinking in this field may gain in clarity 
from a re-examination of the concepts of natural selection and adaptation, 
particularly as they apply to man. Such a re-examination is the more needed 
since these concepts have not remained stable even in biology since they were 
advanced by Darwin. Particularly rapid change has taken place in recent 
years in connection with the development of population genetics. 

Natural selection is regarded in modern biology as the directing agent of 
organic evolution. The process of mutation yields the genetic variants which 
are the raw materials of evolutionary change. Sexual reproduction then gives 
rise to innumerable gene combinations or genotypes. However, which mutants 
arise, and when, has nothing to do with their possible usefulness or harmful- 
ness to the species. Natural selection, nevertheless, so maneuvers the genetic 
variability that living species become fitted to their habitats and to their 
modes of life. Organic evolution consists of a succession of threatened losses 
and recapturings of the adaptedness of living matter to its environment. But 
the environment does not change the genotype of a living species directly, 
as some evolutionists of the past have wrongly assumed. The role of the en- 
vironment consists rather in that it constantly presents challenges to the 
species; to these challenges the species may respond either by adaptive 
modification or by extinction. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the above view of the evolutionary 
process is universally accepted. Few biological theories really are. However, 
the importance of natural selection, at least as an agent which guards against 
degenerative changes in populations, is denied by scarcely anyone. We need 
not labor the point that the evolution of the ancestors of the human species 
was brought about by the operation of the same fundamental biological 
processes which act elsewhere in the living world. A new situation has arisen 
with the advent of the human phase. Species other than man become adapted 
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to their environment by changing their genes. In man, the adaptation to the 
environment occurs in part through development and modification of his 
learned tradition and culture. Man is able to adapt by changing either his 
genes or his culture, or both. 

Another innovation has also occurred in the evolutionary pattern of the 
human species. Owing to the protection conferred upon certain weaker geno- 
types by civilization, natural selection against these genotypes has become 
weakened or removed. Individuals and populations which would die out under 
allegedly “natural” conditions survive and procreate in civilized societies. 
A large share of the blame for this interference with “normal” evolutionary 
processes is laid at the door of modern medicine. Although man possesses 
methods of adaptation which are peculiar to his species, he is still subject to 
general biological laws. Biological evolutionary processes operate in the hu- 
man species within the unique evolutionary pattern conditioned by human 
intellectual powers; yet it would certainly be a dangerous matter to abolish 
the controlling influence of the processes of selection. 


STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AND SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


According to Darwin’s own testimony, the theory of natural selection was 
suggested to him in 1838, when he “happened to read for amusement’ Mal- 
thus’s “Essay on the principles of population.” Any living species is able to 
multiply in geometric progression, and hence to increase in numbers until it 
outgrows its food supply. In reality this happens quite rarely, and populations 
of most species are stable within relatively narrow limits. The causes which 
bring about the relative constancy of numbers are by no means well known 
even at present (see Andrewartha and Birch 1955, and Lack 1954, for 
relevant information). 

Nineteenth-century authors said simply that excessive production of 
progeny was balanced by wholesale destruction in the “struggle for existence,”’ 
in which “famine, war, and pestilence” were the principal factors. Actually, 
things are more complex. Thus, with many species of birds, the number of 
eggs in a clutch is such that under average environmental conditions the 
greatest number of young survives to maturity. Larger clutches produce fewer, 
not more, survivors, since the parents are unable to take proper care of their 
brood. Among insects, starving females or females that develop from underfed 
larvae deposit fewer eggs than do well-fed females. Scarcity of food, destruc- 
tion by predators, disease, unfavorable weather conditions, and accidents of 
every kind are all involved. One or more of these factors may occasionally be 
decisive in different species or at different times and places in the same 
species. Struggle, in the sense of actual combat, is a rare occurrence among 
members of the same species, although it doubtless exists. To give just one 
example: adults and larvae of lady-bird beetles, which normally feed as pre- 
dators on other insects, resort to cannibalism when the food is scarce. 

Destruction of a large proportion of the progeny certainly does not by 
itself guarantee that natural selection will take place. The contrary may be 
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the case. When death or survival, and production or nonproduction of off- 
spring are due mainly to chance, large scale destruction actually hampers 
selection for anything except fecundity. Selection as an evolutionary force is 
most effective where each individual’s success or failure in life is a consequence 
of his overall excellence or imperfection. In precisely this situation, most 
nearly approached by higher animals, the number of young produced is 
usually small and survival rates are high (Schmalhausen 1948). 

To put it simply, in order to be effective natural selection must be selec- 
tive. On the average, survivors must be better fit to live than nonsurvivors. 
The survivors must be stronger, or more intelligent, or better able to get 
along on little food, or more resistant to weather, or better able to escape from 
diseases, parasites or predators. But not even all these virtues combined will 
improve the quality of the progeny unless the fitness of the survivors and the 
unfitness of the nonsurvivors are due to their genes. This proviso is obviously 
most important in human evolution. In man, individual and group success is 
often due to better means rather than to better genes. 

Natural selection is, then, brought about by the survival of the genetically 
fit, not of the genetically fittest. Spencer’s “survival of the fittest” was an 
effective slogan in the struggle for acceptance of the evolution theory. But the 
rhetorical superlative misrepresents the actual situation by overstating the 
ferocity of the struggle for existence. Nietzschean superman is biologically a 
dubious foundation on which to build the future of the species. In nature, 
even under most stringent conditions, the survivors are usually fairly numer- 
ous and possess a variety of genetic equipment. Without going into the 
details of this matter, it can be stated that too severe a selection is likely 
to be less effective than a moderate one, because severe selection tends to 
deplete too soon the reserves of genetic variability. 


REPRODUCTIVE SUCCESS 

The version of the theory of natural selection which invokes survival of 
the fittest in the competitive struggle for life was remarkably well suited to 
the intellectual climate of Darwin’s times. It has often been pointed out (e.g., 
Barzun 1941) that the popularity of Darwinism had more to do with the 
social and political implications which some people read into the theory than 
with its scientific validity. Those who believed that limitless progress will 
inevitably result from unrestricted competition of private enterprise were 
beguiled to learn that their economic views found support in a universal law 
of nature. With colonial empires in the expansion stage, it was a comforting 
thought that the exploitation of the weak by the strong was merely a part 
of “the stern discipline of nature which eliminates the unfit.” An eminent 
anthropologist was able to advocate withholding education from most people, 
in order that competition might occur under “natural” conditions. This 
“social Darwinism” continues to exist even today, and it has recently been 
given a modern biological dress by Darlington (1953). 

With the development of genetics, and particularly of population genetics, 
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the theory of natural selection has been recast in a more exact, though emo- 
tionally less impressive form. Consider a population of a sexually-reproducing 
and cross-fertilizing species, such as man. A Mendelian population of this 
sort consists of individuals which differ from one another in certain genes. 
The population has a gene pool, in which different gene variants are repre- 
sented with different frequencies. Now, in any one generation, the carriers of 
the different genes are likely to make unequal average contributions to the gene 
pool of the next generation. Therefore, the gene frequencies in the gene pool 
will change from generation to generation. Some genes will be perpetuated at 
rates greater than their alternative genes. The former are, then, favored by 
selection, and the latter are discriminated against. The genes which are se- 
lected for may eventually be established in the population, while those selected 
against may be lost. 

Selection consists in differential perpetuation of genetic variants in the 
gene pool of a population. Selective success is reproductive success. The 
Darwinian fitness, or adaptive value of a genotype is measured by the mean 
contribution of the carriers of this genotype, relative to other genotypes, to 
the gene pool of the succeeding generations. The highly fit genotypes are those 
which transmit their genes most efficiently; the less fit ones have a mediocre 
reproductive efficiency; the unfit ones leave no surviving and fertile progeny. 

Under this sober appraisal, the “‘fittest’”’ is nothing more spectacular than 
a parent of the largest family. He is no longer the mighty conqueror who 
has subdued countless competitors in mortal combat. He need not necessarily 
be even particularly hale and hearty; strength and toughness increase Dar- 
winian fitness only insofar as they contribute to reproductive success. Mules 
are at least as vigorous and resistant to harsh conditions as their parents, 
horses and donkeys. But the Darwinian fitness of mules is zero, because of 
their sterility. Conversely, a hereditary disease which strikes after the close 
of the reproductive period does not diminish the adaptive value of the geno- 
type. An example of this is Huntington’s Chorea. This is a dominant disease 
due to a single gene, the incapacitating effects of which do not usually appear 
until its carrier has passed most or all of the reproductive period. There has 
even been a suspicion that the carriers of this gene have on the average a 
greater number of children than their normal siblings. The infirmities of old 
age are easily accounted for by the theory of natural selection. What happens 
to the organism after the reproductive age is of no concern to natural selec- 
tion, or only in so far as the condition in old age is correlated with some 
traits which appear during the reproductive age. In a social organism like 
man, natural selection may, however, control survival in later years, because 
what happens to the older members of the family or community also affects the 
welfare of its younger members. The tendency of this control might be to 
shorten the interval between the close of the reproductive period and death 
because, as Haldane has pointed out, in some societies the oldsters prove a 
useless drain on the resources of the group. But comparison of the post- 
reproductive years in man with those in other primates would probably show 
that the net effect of selection has been to lengthen this period. 
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SELECTION AND ENVIRONMENT 

The question whether modern man is subject to natural selection can now 
be answered. He certainly is. Natural selection would cease only if all human 
genotypes produced numbers of surviving children in exact proportion to the 
frequencies of these genotypes in the population. This does not, and never 
did, occur in recorded history. Quite apart from the hereditary diseases and 
malformations for which no remedies are known and which decrease the 
reproductive fitness, the inhabitants of different parts of the world have dif- 
ferent reproductive rates. 

The selective forces which now act on the human species are natural, 
rather than artificial, selection. It is of course conceivable that natural selec- 
tion may some day be replaced by artificial selection. Indeed, ““To replace 
natural selection by other processes that are more merciful and not less effec- 
tive” (Galton) was the original theme of eugenics. To make this dream a 
reality, the contributions which various genotypes made to the gene pool 
of the next generation would have to be decided on the basis of genetic consid- 
erations either by parents themselves or by some outside authority. An al- 
ternative idea has been developed, especially by Osborn (1951); instead of 
substituting artificial selection for natural selection, he suggests a reorganiza- 
tion of social and economic institutions so that natural selection could be 
relied upon to favor intelligence and social adaptability. 

The frequent allegation that the selective processes in the human species 
are no longer “‘natural’’ is due to persistence of the obsolete nineteenth-cen- 
tury concept of “natural” selection. The error of this view is made clear when 
we ask its proponents such questions as, why should the “surviving fittest’’ 
be able to withstand cold and inclement weather without the benefit of fire 
and clothing? Is it not ludicrous to expect selection to make us good at de- 
fending ourselves against wild beasts when wild beasts are getting to be so 
rare that it isa privilege to see one outside of a zoo? Is it necessary to eliminate 
everyone who has poor teeth when our dentists stand ready to provide us with 
artificial ones? Is it a great virtue to be able to endure pain when anesthetics 
are available? 

The words ‘‘fitness’’ and “‘adaptedness”’ are meaningless except in relation 
to some environment. Natural selection involves interaction between the geno- 
type and the environment, and this interaction leads to furtherance of con- 
gruity between the interacting entities. For this reason, organic evolution 
has on the whole been adaptive. It is, nevertheless, a function of an imperfect 
world. One of its limitations is that it is opportunistic. Selection enhances the 
adaptedness of genotypes only to the currently existing environments. 
Therefore, the direction and the intensity of natural selection are as changeable 
as the environment. Selection in modern man cannot maintain our fitness for 
the conditions of the Old Stone Age, nor can it prepare us for novel conditions 
of the distant future except by increasing our general adaptability. 

Man’s environments are decisively influenced by his cultural develop- 
ments. For good or for ill, natural selection fits man to live in the environ- 
ments created by his own culture and technology. In these environments, the 
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ability to subsist on uncooked foods is probably now less important than it 
once was; the ability to resist certain infections prevalent in crowded towns 
is probably more important than it was. So is the ability to learn, to become 
educated, and to live in reasonable accommodation with one’s neighbors. 


Natural selection now works in what some may call unnatural conditions, but 
it is still natural selection. 


RELAXATION OF SELECTION 

The hoary fallacy which is perpetuated by some modern writers is that for 
a genetic variation to be selected it must be important enough to decide 
between the life and death of the creature. In reality, even a slight advantage 
or disadvantage which increases the probability of one genotype leaving more 
offspring than another will be effective in the long run. It has recently been 
found (Aird, Bentall, Mehigan, and Roberts, 1954) that the proportion of 
people with blood group O is slightly higher among patients suffering from 
duodenal ulcer than it is in the general population. This does not mean either 
that everybody with O blood gets a duodenal ulcer, or that those with other 
blood groups are immune. But the possibility that the frequencies of O bloods 
in human populations may be influenced by the greater susceptibility of O 
persons to duodenal ulcer is a real one. 

The fitness, the adaptive capacity of the carriers of a given genotype is 
continuously changing. Suppose that the contribution of one genotype to the 
gene pool of the following generation is equal to unity. The contribution of a 
different genotype may then be represented as 1—s. The value s is the differ- 
ence in reproductive success between the two genotypes and is called the 
selection coefficient. Now, the magnitude of the selection coefficient depends 
upon the environment. Selection coefficients grow larger as selection becomes 
more stringent and they diminish as selection is relaxed. When s is zero, the 
genotypes are equal in fitness, and selection does not operate upon them. 

There can be no doubt that modern technology, and especially modern 
medicine, have greatly mitigated the disadvantages of many genetic weak- 
nesses and disabilities. In other words, in an environment which includes mod- 
ern technology and medicine, selection coefficients operating against certain 
human genotypes are smaller than in a primitive environment. But this 
amounts to saying that the fitness of the carriers of these genotypes has in- 
increased. A person afflicted with hereditary diabetes mellitus can live rea- 
sonably happily and may even raise a family if his environment includes 
proper doses of insulin administered at proper intervals. Genetically con- 
sidered, a disability that can be corrected by environmental means so that it 
no longer causes an impairment of reproductive efficiency, ceases to be a 
disability when a suitable environment is provided. 

This reasoning applies also to any relaxation of selection that may result 
from sociological progress. There is supposed to exist a danger of loss or 
“erosion” of genes for high intelligence, owing to the higher reproductive 
rates of the social classes in which such genes are supposedly rare. Cook 
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(1951:260) describes this danger in the following way: “As this process 
continues . . . the average level of intelligence and the proportion of gifted 
individuals declines. Should the feeble-minded level be reached, most of the 
plus-genes will have been eliminated. But before that time growing inefficiency 
and incompetence would cause the collapse of modern industrial society. 
The Dark Ages which spread over Europe with the fall of Rome were a cul- 
tural blackout that lasted fora thousand years. The Dark Ages which would 
be caused by continued gene erosion could last five to ten times as long.” 

It would not be appropriate here to discuss how far this eschatology is 
justified by available evidence. It should, however, be pointed out that the 
fearsome process, if it actually occurs, means that in our society high intelli- 
gence decreases the average biological fitness of its possessors, while less 
intelligent people tend to be more fit. This appalling circumstance would 
be due not to the cessation of natural selection, but to the relative intensifica- 
tion of selection for personality traits other than intelligence. It would be un- 
fortunate only insofar as the most favored genotypes gave rise to certain 
characteristics which could be regarded as undesirable on other grounds. If 
the humble and the meek inherit the earth, it will mean simply that under 
social conditions which obtain in modern industrial civilizations humility 
and meekness are favored by natural selection, while pride and egotism are 
discriminated against. 

It should be noted that relaxation of natural selection does not by itself 
change the genetic composition of populations; it does so only in conjunction 
with mutation. The process of mutation constantly and irresistably generates 
genetic variations, and most of the mutants are deleterious to the organism. 
Increase of mutation rates would, then, lower the fitness of the population 
even if the selection pressure remained constant. But the relaxation of selec- 
tion would necessarily mean that the “I 1d” genes will have become rather 
less dreadful than they were. 


SELECTION AND ADAPTEDNESS 

More than half a century ago, in the heat of polemics, Weissmann wrote 
about the “omnipotence of natural selection.” This unfortunate exaggeration 
is not wholly absent in the writings of some modern authors. Natural selec- 
tion is a remarkable enough phenomenon, since it is the sole method known 
at present which begets adaptedness to the environment in living matter. 
But it has its limitations. As pointed out above, it is opportunistic and lacking 
in foresight. Moreover, any genotype which possesses a higher net reproduc- 
tive efficiency has a higher Darwinian fitness, and is, by definition, favored by 
natural selection. Higher Darwinian fitness usually goes together with 
superior adaptedness to the environment; however, the correlation is not 
perfect. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate the occasional miscarriages of 
natural selection. Dunn (1953) found a recessive gene in the house mouse 
which is lethal when homozygous. A population of mice in which this gene 
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occurs in a certain proportion of individuals produces, then, some inviable 
embryos. The gene is clearly deleterious. But this gene possesses the curious 
property that a male which is heterozygous for it and for its normal allele 
yields more spermatozoa carrying the abnormal! than the normal gene. This 
automatically confers upon the abnormal gene an advantage in the popula- 
tion, and causes it to spread until its lethal effect in homozygotes checks its 
propensity to increase in frequency. Dunn has found that the lethal is actually 
common in many “normal” mouse populations, outside of genetic laboratories. 
Up to a point, therefore, natural selection favors the spread of a lethal gene 
in mouse populations because this gene happens to be able to subvert the 
male reproductive processes in its own favor. The reproductive success of a 
genotype is, in this case, opposed to adaptive success of the population. 

This diserepancy between reproductive and adaptive success arises be- 
cause the former has but one dimension: the rate of perpetuation of a gene 
from generation to generation relative to that of an alternative gene. Adapta- 
tion is multidimensional, and herein lie some unresolved problems about 
natural selection, particularly as it occurs in the human species. The pioneers 
of Darwinism were already aware that, in a social animal, «‘1e qualities which 
promote success in an individual are not necessarily those which are most 
useful to the societ. in which the individual lives. A gene for altruism (if such 
existed) might be discriminated against by natural selection on the individual 
level, but favored on the population level. The outcome of selection would, 
therefore, be difficult to predict. One might speculate that it would depend 
on the population structure of the species. A gene for altruism might be lost 
in large undivided populations, but might become frequent in a species sub- 
divided into numerous competing colonies or tribes. Moreover, adaptedness to 
a certain environment, however perfect, need not go together with adaptabil- 
ity to changeable environments (flexibility, according to Thoday 1953). For 
example, it is to be expected that of all the genotypes which are successful 
in times of abundant food supply, relatively few will be adaptable to periodic 
starvation; genotypes which can resist a large variety of infections are not 
necessarily the most successful ones in disease-free environments. 

It can be granted that some genotypes which were being eliminated under 
primitive conditions are enabled to survive and to perpetuate themselves in 
civilized environments. As pointed out above, this necessarily means that the 
Darwinian fitness of these genotypes under civilized conditions has risen rela- 
tive to what it was under primitive ones. The possessors of such genotypes 
if they take proper care of themselves, may even be able to secure their share 
of the joy of living. Does it follow, however, that these genotypes may now 
be considered desirable in the human species? The answer may, unfortunately, 
be in the negative. Muller (1950) has portrayed the state of mankind which 
might result from failure to eliminate weakening mutant genes in the fol- 
lowing way: “This means that despite all the improved methods and facilities 
which will be in use at that time the population will nevertheless be under- 
going as much genetic extinction as it did under the most primitive conditions. 
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In correspondence with this, the amount of genetically caused impairment 
suffered by the average individual, even though he has all the techniques of 
civilization working to mitigate it, must by that time have grown to be as 
great in the presence of these techniques as it had been in paleolithic times 
without them. But instead of people’s time and energy being mainly spent in 
the struggle with external enemies of a primitive kind such as famine, climatic 
difficulties and wild beasts, they would be devoted chiefly to the effort to live 
carefully, to spare and to prop up their own feeblenesses, to soothe their 
inner disharmonies and, in general, to doctor themselves as effectively as 
possible. For everyone would be an invalid, with his own special familial 
twists.” 

The outlook seems grim. Natural selection under civilized conditions may 
lead mankind to evolve towards a state of genetic overspecialization for living 
in gadget-ridden environments. It is certainly up to man to decide whether 
this direction of his evolution is or is not desirable. If it is not, man has, or soon 
will have, the knowledge requisite to redirect the evolution of his species 
pretty much as he sees fit. Perhaps we should not be too dogmatic about this 
choice of direction. We may be awfully soft compared to paleolithic men when 
it comes to struggling, unaided by gadgets, with climatic difficulties and wild 
beasts. Most of us feel most of the time that this is not a very great loss. If 
our remote descendants grow to be even more effete than we are, they may 
conceivably be compensated by acquiring gentotypes conducive to kindlier 
dispositions and greater intellectual capacities than those prevalent in man- 
kind today. 


SELECTION OF WHOLE GENOTYPES 


The propensity of evolution to produce unfavorable changes in plants 
and animals may at first sight appear astonishing. Consider the absurd 
difficulty which the human female has in giving birth to her young. Here is a 
process which is assuredly essential for the perpetuation of the species. Nat- 
ural selection could be expected to make it pleasant, or at least painless. 
Instead, childbirth is attended with intense pain, and often imperils the life 
of the mother, of the fetus, or of both. Although the later stages of pregnancy 
and parturition are to some extent incapacitating in all mammalian females, 
they are much more so in the human species. This and the other flaws in our 
biological organization Mechnilov called “the disharmonies of human na- 
ture.”” We cannot but suppose that these disharmonies have arisen during the 
natural course of human evolution. 

The situation will appear less incomprehensible if the mechanics of natural 
selection are considered. Natural selection cannot develop this or that organ 
apart from the rest of the body, nor can it foster this or that gene apart from 
the rest of the genotype. What is selected in the process of evolution is the 
genotype as a whole. It is the whole organism which survives or dies, and suc- 
cessfully reproduces or remains barren. The genotype is a mosaic of genes, 
but it is wrong to think of the organism as though it were a mechanical sum of 
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parts, each determined by a single gene. In the process of individual develop- 
ment all genes act in concert. The whole genotype, not just some genes, de- 
cides what an individual will be like as a fetus, in childhood, in adolescence, 
in maturity, and in old age. Moreover, the development of different individ- 
uals takes place in different environments; any genotype may be required to 
adapt its carrier to any one of the possible environments. Certain differences 
between individuals (such as differences between some blood groups) are 
ascribable to single genes, but even the expression of these differences may 
vary; what an individual is like is always due to all the genes this individual 
carries. 

The evolutionary success or failure of a species is determined by the fitness 
of its entire genotype, and of its entire developmental pattern, in those 
environments which the species inhabits. An observer may discern, however, 
that some particular feature or aspect of the organization is most instru- 
mental in bringing about success or failure. Thus with man: his body is 
remarkable neither by its strength nor by its endurance. The evolutionary 
success of our species has been due to brain power, not to body power. Evi- 
dently, some genotypes which enhance brain power have been selected in 
spite of their tendency to decrease body power. Darwinian fitness is the result- 
ant of all the advantages and disadvantages which one genotype may have 
compared to other genotypes. In man, the ability to learn and to invent and use 
tools influenced this balance more significantly than did muscular strength or 
resistance to inclement weather, although these were not negligible. 

It is certainly reasonable to suppose that genotypes which combined the 
greatest brain power with the greatest body power would yield the highest 
fitness. Why, then, is man not always as wise as Socrates, as strong as a lion, 
and as hardy as a dog? If we had unrestricted power to plan the evolution 
of the human genotype we would probably equip it with all these qualities 
and some others besides. But natural selection does not work according to any 
plan. Selection is opportunistic; whatever can survive does. Man’s evolution 
was not designed or arranged beforehand. It took the course which it did 
because man’s genotype, imperfect as it was, was good enough to survive, 
and in fact good enough to make our species a tremendous biological success. 

Specialization is a common feature of the evolutionary pattern in many 
kinds of organisms at the expense of all-round perfection. The former is evi- 
dently more easily achieved than the latter. This is true not only of unplanned 
evolution which occurs in the state of nature but also of evolution under 
domestication, which to some extent is planned. Among cattle, there exist 
dairy breeds and beef breeds; there exist also some unspecialized breeds, but no 
breed combines the maximal performances of the best dairy and the best beef 
breeds. Why this is so is hard to tell; it may be that a combination of the above 
sort is a physiological impossibility, since the qualities which one may wish 
to combine may be antagonistic. On the other hand, it may be that a perfect 
breed of cattle is simply yet to be obtained. 

Perhaps the most impressive examples, other than man, of an organism 
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whose biological success appears to be due to an outstanding development 
of just one ability, and a mediocre development of others, is the man-of-war 
bird (Fregata). Those who have had the opportunity to observe these superb 
fliers procure their food from the tropical seas can hardly imagine a more per- 
fect flying machine. Yet, the legs of these birds are so weak that they cannot 
rise into the air from a flat surface, nor can they alight on water since their 
plumage becomes waterlogged. Man is certainly the best thinking machine 
which protoplasm has produced. This confers upon him a biological adapted- 
ness so great that he continues to prosper as a species despite his relatively 
weak body, his several biological disharmonies, and his many follies. He need 
not fear biological extinction so long as his genotype as a whole enables him 
to live in some environments, either ‘‘natural’’ or devised by his own ingenuity. 


EVOLUTIONARY PROCESSES ACCENTUATED BY CIVILIZATION 

Many traits that were essential for bare survival in a paleolithic culture 
are unnecessary in New York City, but we have emphasized that natural 
selection is not restricted to the struggle for survival. For all organisms, re- 
production is the essential step in selection, and reproduction in man involves 
not only bearing children, but rearing them to maturity. In modern civiliza- 
tion, furthermore, parental influence may often be decisive in determining 
the success of children in their own marriage and reproduction. If so, the 
reproductive success of an individual may be more adequately gauged by the 
number of his grandchildren than by the number of his children. Also, if 
parental influence is so important, the existing negative correlation between 
intelligence and family size may be compensated in some cultural groups by 
a positive correlation between intelligence and successful preparation of one’s 
offspring for adult adjustment. This extension of parental functions appears 
to represent a trend in human cultural evolution; in our own society, as class 
differentials in fertility diminish, it may restore some of the biological value 
which intelligence seems to have lost. 

Under civilization. reproduction and successful child-rearing have come 
to depend more upon individual adjustment patterns and less on survival 
or reproductive capacity. Individual and family adjustment is the modern 
theater of the “struggle for existence.” In our culture biological adaptedness, 
that is, optimal reproduction and child-rearing, seems to bear no direct rela- 
tion to economic or educational status, but probably depends in part upon 
personal and social adjustment patterns. Though physical and mental handi- 
caps rarely eliminate persons completely, they probably affect such adjust- 
ment. Among the traits capable in this way of influencing reproduction, the 
relative importance of physical health is presumably diminished and that of 
mental health magnified in comparison with selection in primitive man. In 
addition, some physiological defects would appear to contribute to personal 
maladjustments more frequently in a modern than in a primitive culture. 
Likely examples of such defects are color-blindness, left-handedness and al- 
lergic diathesis. With respect to genetic factors underlying these traits, pres- 
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ent-day natural selection may be reinforced both relatively and absolutely. 
Finally, the capacity to compensate for gross physical or sensory handicaps 
probably has more selective value now than it did under conditions of exist- 
ence which elimirated most cripples completely. 

Further speculation is unwarranted here, but it seems safe to assume that 
most sensory or niental characteristics that were developed in our primate 
ancestors in response to the demands of an increasingly complex, variable 
environment, are even more important to civilized man. If so, they surely 
play some role in determining which persons shall marry, which shall have 
stable families, and which shall raise more children. When handicapped in- 
dividuals defy these determinants and become parents, their children pay the 
price in a relatively severe selection by the adverse physical and social en- 
vironment. As a result of this stringent selection in such families, on the aver- 
age, survivors in the third generation are probably superior to the grand- 
parents genetically. 

Selection for many traits at once always makes slower progress than selec- 
tion for one or a few traits. Insofar as natural selection formerly maintained 
genetic traits that have now become useless, civilization has eliminated a 
probable source of interference that impeded selection for cultural adaptability. 
Whether selection in the latter respect is in an absolute sense stronger or 
weaker than formerly, it is probably operating more efficiently. 

Whatever emphasis is placed here on the positive aspects of natural selec- 
tion under civilization is not intended as a denial of all negative aspects. 
Man’s increasing physical dependence on his cultural heritage, beginning 
with cooked food and clothing, can be taken as a historical fact, and acceler- 
ated specialization in this direction is to some extent inevitable. Conflicts in 
our present culture between reproduction and higher education, or between 
reproduction and self-control, are almost completely new selective forces in 
human evolution. It is not at all apparent how these conflicts would be 
resolved in the natural course of cultural progress. On the other hand, artificial 
attempts to counter such selection by “eugenic’”’ support of culturally de- 
sirable types would inevitably lead to another type of dangerous specializa- 
tion; the very need of these types for such support, insofar as the need exists, 
proves their failure to adapt biologically to civilization. Dependence of society 
upon complex reproductive controls seems to be a higher order of specializa- 
tion, whether better or worse, then dependence of the individual on medical 
and technical aids. 

From a long-term point of view, another effect of civilization may be more 
important than changes in selection pressures per se. Individual genetic varia- 
tion is the basis for selection, and this has been accentuated in modern man 
for several reasons. First, relaxation of selection in any respect immediately 
increases the proportion of minor and extreme abnormalities in the surviving 
population. Second, new environments, as well as the increasing proportion 
of deviant individuals, permit fuller expression of genetic differences formerly 
masked in uniform phenotypes. An example of this is perhaps to be seen in 
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some childhood reading disorders, which would make little or no difference 
in an illiterate population. Third, migration and intermarriage of formerly 
separate races or groups produce a great new diversity of genotypes. Fourth, 
increased survival of mutations results, toa small extent, in greater prevalence 
of genes that raise the mutation rate. 

Even if selection should be reversed for a brief period of time the above 
sources of increased genetic variation will, in Schmalhausen’s words, mobilize 
the variability of the species. Thus, civilization is now preparing man for rapid 
evolution in whatever direction long-term selection may determine. As long 
as populations remain large, and as long as competition exists in any form, 
degenerative evolutionary trends are likely to be outweighed by adaptive 
changes, but the direction of these changes is uncertain. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


The idea explicit or implicit in many writings, that all would be well with 
the human species if obstructions to natural selection were removed, does not 
stand critical examination. Man, like any other biological species, is constantly 
subject to natural selection. The genotypes which possess the highest Dar- 
winian fitness in the environments created by man’s inventive genius are, 
however, not the ones which were most favored by selection in the past. 
Natural selection cannot maintain the adaptedness of modern human popula- 
tions to environments which no longer exist, nor can it pre-adapt them to 
environments of the future. 

Natural selection is opportunistic; it does not always lead to improved 
adaptedness. After all, extinction has been the fate of countless biological 
species which lived in the state of nature and which were at all times subject 
to natural selection. It would be folly for our species to risk the same fate for 
the juggernaut of blind biological force. One of the causes of extinction is too 
narrow an adaptedness to a circumscribed biological opportunity which 
proves only temporary. Man has reached a solitary pinnacle of evolutionary 
success by having evolved a novel method of adapting to the environment, that 
by means of culture. Having ventured on this biological experiment, our 
species cannot any longer rely entirely on forces of natural selection as they 
operate on the biological level. Man must carefully survey the course that 
lies ahead and constantly study his genetic progress. He can then prepare 
to take over the controls from Nature if it should become necessary to correct 
the deficiencies of natural selection. Only thus can he insure for himself con- 
tinued evolutionary advance. 
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Primary Group Experience and the Processes 
of Acculturation! 


EDWARD M. BRUNER 
Yale University 
INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of this paper is to explain why some members of the Mandan- 

Hidatsa village of Lone Hill? become more acculturated than others. Our 
particular thesis is that the differences in degree of acculturation found among 
the Indian people are in large measure a product of early experience in the 
intimate family group, and the cultural orientation of their parents or their 
surrogates. 

There are striking differences in extent of acculturation in Lone Hill. They 
are manifest in type of home, education, subsistence, speech, and manner, and 
would be readily apparent even to the most casual observer. In a previous 
paper it has been shown that some families in Lone Hill follow the Crow 
lineage kinship system and Indian values while others have adopted the 
American kinship and value systems (Bruner 1955). A former superintendent 
of the Agency, who is also a trained social scientist, has written, “‘ .. . there 
is at Fort Berthold every degree of acculturation, from the family living on 
the reservation in the hoe culture age of the original village life to a few well- 
to-do ranchers with nearly every modern convenience in their homes” (Riefel 
1952:125). Our purpose in this paper is not to describe these differences in 
acculturation in any detail, nor is it to correlate them with a check list of un- 
weighted factors; it is rather to delineate the process by which they arise in 
the family situation and to analyze the larger social context in which they 
occur. 

HISTORY AND METHOD 


Any study of acculturation is facilitated to the extent that a means can 
be established to contro] comparisons (Eggan 1954); in this paper the control 
stems from comparison of group differences within one village (cf. Spindler 
1955; Rapoport 1954). The criteria for segmenting the population according 
to degree of acculturation will be based upon differential participation in con- 
temporary reservation culture and not upon the presence or absence of aborig- 
inal Indian or white traits. The people of Lone Hill live in a culture that has 
emerged from the aboriginal culture of their ancestors and has borrowed from 
local white, mass American, and pan-Indian cultures. 

The Upper Missouri River Valley was the scene of turbulent changes 
during the past 200 years. Within this period the horse was introduced, many 
white men came and with them trade, numerous manufactured goods, 
devastating plagues of smallpox, the arrival of white homesteaders, the de- 
velopment of surrounding towns, and deliberate attempts by missionaries and 
other members of a superordinate majority to change a subordinate Indian 
minority, including the efforts of the military and of the Indian Bureau. An 
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indirect effect of contact resulted in the displacement of Eastern tribes, the 
formation of full Plains equestrian nomadism, and constant raids by hostile 
groups. These momentous events precipitated radical changes in the cultures 
of all Plains-Prairie peoples, and the Mandan-Hidatsa were no exception, 
although they did change less than other earth-lodge tribes (Strong 1940; 
Jablow 1950; Eggan 1952; Krieger 1953). 

Indian culture today includes automobiles, farm equipment, washing 
machines, radios, and other material objects of American culture. Clothing 
and household goods are generally purchased through Western mail order 
catalogs. The major sources of cash income are the cattle business, agricultural 
enterprises, leasing lands to whites, wage work, and relief money. Every adult 
has attended government or missionary schools, and Catholic and Congrega- 
tional Churches are established in the village. Thirty-one of the sixty-four 
males over seventeen years of age have had military experience. 

Lone Hill village has never been a closed, self-sufficient suciety, from the 
time it was founded in the last decade of the nineteenth century with the 
allotment program of the Indian Bureau until the present. Today every adult 
deals with white people who reside outside the community, although contact 
is limited. The Indian’s cash income and the education of his children are 
controlled in part by the Indian Bureau and by forces in the larger American 
society. Agency personnel, government employees, missionaries, day school 
teachers, traveling salesmen and local tradespeople, farmers and ranchers, 
visit with Indians both on and off the reservation. The resident of Lone Hill 
village buys goods from white storekeepers, attends schools taught by whites, 
transacts business with white government people, and often seeks wage work 
from nearby whites. The Indian must satisfy specialized needs through the 
services of white doctors, lawyers and professional people. 

Despite the many American elements which have been adopted, Hidatsa 
is the major spoken language in Lone Hill today, secular Indian ceremonial 
dances are performed, and the social organization includes matrilineal clans 
and a Crow type kinship system. Sacred bundles are highly respected, Indian 
doctors utilize native medicine to cure the sick, and distinctively Indian values 
are manifest on many occasions. The linguistic, religious, and social patterns 
are not considered here as isolated survivals persisting intact from the aborig- 
inal past, for they too have changed from older times as a consequence of 
changing conditions of life; and they function in a very different total situation 
in 1950 as compared with 1850 or 1750. 

Viewed historically, contemporary Indian culture is mixed. It consists of 
automobiles from Detroit, dances from the Cheyenne, medicine bundles from 
the Mandan, and a language from the Hidatsa. From the perspective of some 
individuals who share it, this mixed culture is perfectly consistent. No person 
in Lone Hill today knows how to stalk buffalo, scalp a Sioux, or shape a stone 
arrowhead. With the exception of a few very old people, no one in Lone Hill 
has ever lived in a culture in which these activities were performed. Our task 
is to understand how groups of ind.viduals in Lone Hill come to regard and 
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participate in that historically mixed but contemporary functioning Indian 
culture. 
CRITERIA OF ACCULTURATION 


There are many superficial criteria that could be selected to divide the 
population of Lone Hill into groups differing in degree of acculturation, but 
I prefer one that has an essential connection to the Indian value system. One 
well-known basic value that contrasts sharply with our general American ethic 
is the Indian value of generosity (Bruner 1953:23—24). This value difference 
has a readily observable behavioral manifestation—participation in the Indian 
ceremonial dances. The Indian “give-away” dance is now a secular affair, 
featuring Indian songs and dances and the giving of war bonnets, horses, 
cattle, blankets, and money as gifts to prescribed relatives, distinguished 
visitors, societies, and the needy. It is one of the few remaining public gather- 
ings in Lone Hill where generosity and other Indian values are expressed, re- 
affirmed and maintained. The following statement by an informant aptly 
characterizes the emotional overtones of the dance (quoted in Merrill 1951: 27): 


After the people get all painted up—this is decoration, like lipstick—and the tom-toms 
get going and people chanting and singing (demonstrated with a rapid beat of his feet 
and an ai-ai-ai chant), people get all worked up and excited. Then someone gets up 
and makes a speech and gives away a horse, or a beef, or two beefs, and everyone gets 
going and there’s a lot of giving-away and many people end up with little or nothing 
... They say that property doesn’t mean anything; what counts is being friendly and 
generous and all friends of one another. . . . People shout and praise a person (who 
gives away a lot) and they talk about it long afterwards. 


Not every person in Lone Hill attends the dance. Some families come with 
all their children, stay throughout the night, and donate generously. For them 
the dance is an impressive and public mechanism of socialization to Indian 
ways. Others virtually never attend the ceremonials, as they are more con- 
cerned with the accumulation than the giving of goods. As a result, they and 
their children do not participate in the one public ritual that best symbolizes 
and makes legitimate the traditional Indian values. One acculturated Indian 
man had this to say about the ceremonials: 

I never go to any dances or pow-wows. These dances are the fellows breeding grounds; 
they go there to drink, to raise hell, and they are not Christians. A lot of these fellows 


... go there to take some gal out . . . and get her drunk. That’s all these dances are 
for, as far as the younger people are concerned. The older people go there to get these 
donations; something for nothing. . . . They take their kids there and the kids don’t 


learn much from that. They give things away and that money can be used to educate 
their children, buy provisions and things. It seems like with an Indian they think they 
are in the spotlight; it makes them feel good. I never believed in it simply because I 
know most families and they can’t afford to do that. 


Participation in the Indian ceremonials was applied to the population of 
Lone Hill as a criterion of acculturation. In order to define the population, it 
was first necessary to delimit the community, the sample, and the unit of 
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analysis. The governmental administrative divisions do not correspond to the 
community of Lone Hill, which is a smaller but socially more relevant unit 
and is recognized as such by the people themselves. All the Indian people who 
had an established home in the village during the latter half of 1951 were in- 
cluded in the sample. Lone Hill as thus defined consists of 267 residents, of 
whom 137 were adults over seventeen years of age, forming forty-eight nuclear 
families living in forty-one separate households. The nuclear family was se- 
lected as the unit of analysis rather than the isolated individual or the house- 
hold, as the data suggest that acculturation in Lone Hill is related to family 
orientation, and the nuclear family is the only unit of socialization common 
to the entire population. Those nuclear families who do attend the dance regu- 
larly were put in one group; those who do not in another. The application of 
the criterion dichotomized the population. Of the forty-eight Indian nuclear 
families in Lone Hill, thirty-four families do regularly participate in the dances 
and fourteen families do not. Although there are some difficulties associated 
with these rubrics, I refer to the thirty-four families as ‘‘unacculturated” and 
the fourteen as ‘‘acculturated.”” These terms are not meant to imply absolute 
categories, as if one group were fully acculturated and the other were not, for 
our concern is with relative differences of degree. Indeed, in a later section of 
this paper one further subdivision will be made within the acculturated 
category. 

If the criterion of acculturation was a good choice, there should be processes 
which explain how the two groupings arose. To become acculturated means, 
in part, to learn and internalize white ways and values from a white person. 
The Indian people all have contact with whites as adults but they do not all 
become acculturated at the same rate. Our attention is thus directed to dif- 
ferential exposure to and influence by white persons in the important early 
years of life, in the socialization process. The preliminary notion suggests itself 
that degree of acculturation, based upon participation in contemporary 
Indian culture, is associated with degree of influence by white persons in 
childhood. To examine this notion we should study cultural transmission and 
socialization over many generations. For practical reasons this is not feasible 
but we can determine which families in Lone Hill village have had a history 
of white intermarriage. In those cases in which a white person has married an 
Indian, there would be a white person in the domestic family situation who 
would thus provide a model for the children. 

For purposes of this study, the presence or absence of a white model was 
determined for every family in Lone Hill on the basis of census data, Indian 
Bureau records, village genealogies, informal interviews, and in some cases 
extensive life history material. Any given nuclear family was said to have had 
a white model if either a parent, a grandparent, or a great-grandparent, or 
a substitute for such on either side, was a white person who actually lived with 
the nuclear family. Taking our point of departure from the present children, 
this creates a limit of four generations back, which was in part a matter of 
expediency as it was not possible to trace instances of white intermarriage be- 
yond four generations. However, the limit of four generations corresponds to 
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the approximate time at which the Mandan-Hidatsa abandoned their aborig- 
inal villages and thus does represent an important historical turning point. 

The presence of a white model in the nuclear family through intermarriage 
is a cultural factor, and it should not be confused with degree of blood, a 
biological factor. The grandfather of one woman in Lone Hill was a white man 
who came up the Missouri on a steamboat, stayed a few years, and then left 
for parts unknown. He produced an undetermined number of children by 
different Indian women, but all his children were raised in Indian homes. The 
only cultural transmission from this white man is that some of his known 
descendants suspect that he may have been Irish and they jokingly celebrate 
St. Patrick’s Day in his honor. His descendants have not had a white model 
despite their one-fourth degree of white blood. In fact, there is probably not 
one Mandan-Hidatsa who is a biological full blood, due to the great amount 
of white intermarriage in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This 
early intermarriage has not been recorded and took place in very different 
historical circumstances than more recent intermarriage. 

It was found that seventeen nuclear families have had a white model and 
that thirty-one families have not. When we put these data together with our 
criterion of acculturation, a very striking result emerges. It was previously 
determined that fourteen acculturated families do not regularly attend the In- 
dian ceremonials and thirty-four unacculturated families do attend the dances. 
Each of the fourteen acculturated families has had a white model. Of the 
thirty-four unacculturated families, thirty-one have not had a white model 
and three have had. To state these results another way: the families who do 
not attend the dances have all had a white model; the families who do attend 
the ceremonials, with three exceptions have not had a white model. 

This is indeed a striking set of facts. The importance of white intermarriage 
has been suggested by other students who have worked in the same culture 
area with related tribes, but this is, as far as I know, the first time the relation- 
ship has emerged so boldly. Voget (1952), who has delineated four socio- 
cultural groups among the Crow, has written of his “native” group, “It is not 
unreasonable to assume that the membership of this socio-cultural category 
consists for the most part of those of pure descent” (89), while his most 
acculturated group, the “American marginal,” are “ ... predominantly of 
mixed descent” (91). Based upon her study of the Dakota Sioux, Useem 
(1947:375) concludes, ‘‘The full bloods, in contrast to the mixed bloods, tend 
to retain more of the Sioux language, to keep more of the early symbols and 
patterns of Dakotan life, [to reside in] full blood communities . . . , to be less 
educated, to prefer on-reservation to off-reservation life, and to be opposed to 
the Indian Reorganization Act of the Federal Government.” 


THE FACTOR OF ISOLATION 
The explanation of why white intermarriage is a prerequisite for accultura- 
tion must be sought in the total situation in which the people of Lone Hill 
find themselves. Single factor explanations do not cover the available data. 
It might be thought that the Indian who knows he is, and is known to be part 
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white, would be favorably predisposed toward white ways. But the descend- 
ants of the previously mentioned Irishman are biologically part white, yet they 
remain unacculturated; and there are three families who have had a white 
model but who have not become acculturated. Another possible explanation 
is that the lighter skin color per se allows the children of mixed marriages to 
“pass” in local white society. The data does not confirm this notion either, 
as an Indian’s ability to be accepted by local whites depends upon how he 
behaves rather than upon his racial characteristics. A series of relevant factors 
in the total situation, when taken together, do give at least partial under- 
standing of the importance of white intermarriage. They add up to a picture 
of such extreme psychological and social isolation of the Indian people that a 
white person married into the family becomes the primary agent by which 
white ways and values are learned and internalized. 

Lone Hill is physically isolated between the Missouri and the Little Mis- 
souri rivers, and contact with white people is thus infrequent and limited. 
There are no stores, no paved roads, and no post office in the village. The 
only whites who reside in Lone Hill itself are the two teachers in the govern- 
ment grade school, who rarely participate in community affairs. None of the 
whites currently married to Indians live permanently in the village today, 
although a few couples occasionally return to Lone Hill, during which time 
they stay with Indian families. There are two ways to travel to the sur- 
rounding towns: either across the Missouri River by boat during the summer 
and over the ice in winter, or by making a sixty-mile trip over dirt roads 
through irregular rolling hills and flat-topped buttes. Anyone who has lived 
in Lone Hill during the late spring comes to realize the meaning of isolation. 
The ice over the river is too thin for passage, the roads become blocked by 
mud and melting show, and the one telephone usually breaks down and re- 
mains unrepaired. Mail and supplies are often dropped by airplane. The 
physical isolation works in a double way—few whites come to Lone Hill and 
few Indians leave. 

The Mandan-Hidatsa have never experienced a serious ecological read- 
justment, as they have lived along the Missouri River Valley for at least the 
two centuries preceding the completion of this study in 1953. The Indian 
people today are certainly dependent upon the American economic system 
for their cash income, but almost every family in Lone Hill derives a relatively 
large noncash income from exploitation of the natural resources of the area. 
This exploitation is similar in some respects to the adjustment made by the 
aboriginal earth lodge tribes to the same fertile river bottom lands. Fuel is 
provided by wood from the timber, and from indigenous lignite outcroppings. 
Over half the families live in log cabins, which they erect themselves from 
timber found in the wooded bottoms. The food staples of corn and potatoes 
are obtained in part from small garden plots, now jointly worked by the men 
and women of the household. The meat supply depends largely upon the man’s 
ability as a hunter of deer and small game. Abundant wild fruits and berries 
are gathered during the appropriate seasons and are preserved for use during 
the winter months. Thus, many of the economic goods which are normally 
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purchased with cash income derived from productive employment are obtained 
by the people of Lone Hill directly from natural sources. 

The paternalistic policy of the Indian Bureau has probably been more 
effective than the geographical isolation and the ecological setting in limiting 
direct social relationships between the Indian people and surrounding whites. 
Most of the necessary economic, educational, and welfare activities are 
handled by the Agency staff instead of by the Indian people. What is called 
paternalism arose from the necessities of an earlier historical period, during 
which it was a humane and just policy to aid those Indian people whose life 
pattern had been disrupted by American expansion. The people of Lone Hill 
still expect this protection today, yet they resent the associated dependency. 
At Fort Berthold and on other Indian reservations, this has come to be one 
of the most complex and pressing problems of native administration. Given 
the problems that exist, the current Bureau policy of withdrawal is far from 
an adequate solution. In a paper of this scope we can do no more than call 
attention to the importance of the administration as an isolating barrier be- 
tween the Mandan-Hidatsa and the larger American society. 

What is possibly the most important isolating factor stems from the sharp 
discontinuity in the unacculturated Indian life career. From the point of view 
of the age grading of the learning process, acculturative influences are opera- 
tive primarily in the adult years. During the early formative period the 
unacculturated child comes to internalize Indian ways from an intimate group 
of close relatives in a permissive and secure atmosphere. Before he attends 
school the child eats Indian food, attends the ceremonial dances, and hears 
about the daring exploits of the Stone Hammer Society from his old grand- 
father. The activities of the outside world are dim and vague to the Indian 
child, for he rarely leaves the village and has few opportunities for direct 
contact with whites. He does attend an occasional movie and he listens to the 
radio, but the child has had no context within his own experience with which 
to relate these impersonal mass media. Those whites who come to Lone Hill 
on business deal with the adults and rarely see the children. I recorded three 
life histories of young adults who knew no white people until they were seven 
or eight years of age. 

From the unacculturated child’s point of view, life in Lone Hill revolves 
around his family, peer, and residential groups. His main satisfactions are 
obtained from within these groups, and the activities of their members, most 
of whom are relatives, form the major topics of conversation. That kinship 
is widely extended among the Mandan-Hidatsa takes on added meaning in 
this context, as all of an unacculturated Indian’s emotionally charged and 
rewarding experiences occur within, and are shared by, the kinship group. 
Members of the kinship group are also the agents of cultural transmission, and 
from them the child learns the approved norms of conduct and patterns of 
social relations. 

The unacculturated Indian child soon learns that his emotional security 
and his very identity are dependent upon his maintaining good relationships 
with his kinsmen. He does not derive security from acts designed merely to 
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further his own ends, nor is there any pressure put upon him to realize ab- 
solute ideals. The value of generosity in this perspective, and as defined by the 
Indian people, is any act whict promotes group welfare. Those persons who do 
work together on such secular affairs as road projects are said to have donated 
their time to the group. At a dance for his son serving in Korea, one man in 
Lone Hill donated “‘the whitewashing of the school lunch room and the repair 
of the grade school window sashes.” As the kinship system embodies the 
primary societal values, a man’s position in society is assured if he meets the 
obligations of that system at all public gatherings and in his everyday be- 
havior in the village. If a person behaves in any way that destroys group co- 
operation he is not threatened or physically punished. His mother or older 
sister will tell him the right way, and if they are not effective his grandparents 
or other joking relatives will tease and ridicule him into conformity. The 
Mandan-Hidatsa have a tremendous elaboration of joking relationships 
which serve as a very effective mechanism of enforcing conformity to group 
norms. 

By the time the unacculturated child becomes an adult, he has been so 
effectively socialized to Indian ways that white contact has very little in- 
fluence. But the adult reality is such that he must live in a superordinate white 
world. This is the sharp discontinuity in his life career. Every Indian must deal 
with members of white society in order to perform necessary economic and 
educational activities. The unacculturated Indian does not change himself 
to become like a white person; instead he learns how to adjust to white 
people. One informant described the technique as follows: “‘We Indians are 
just like those lizards that change their colors. When we are with whites we 
act one way and when we are with Indians we act another way.”’ I think this 
kind of compartmentalized behavior is called “situational role specificity”— 
but possibly the analogy of the chameleon has a virtue of its own. In a sense, 
the unacculturated people of Lone Hill come to learn two cultures, but it is a 
case of differential learning with different points of origin. The unacculturated 
Indian character is incorporated into the child in his formative years, while a 
superficial knowledge of white culture and of the techniques of adjustment to 
white people are learned primarily in adulthood. The unacculturated people of 
Lone Hill are not torn with inner conflict between two worlds; they just in- 
ternalize the Indian way as children and learn aspects of the white way as a 
necessary accessory when they become adults. Erikson (1950:115) in his 
study of the Sioux was intrigued by this point: 


This, it seemed to us, was the most astonishing single fact to be investigated: That 
Indian children could live for years without open rebellion or any signs of inner conflict 
between two standards which were incomparably further apart than those of any two 
generations or two classes in our culture. 


The unacculturated Indian does not internalize white ways as an adult, not 
because all learning stops in childhood, but because of the vast cultural differ- 
ences between members of the two groups, the nature of the situations in 
which adult Indian-white interaction occurs, and the attitudes of white 
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people toward Indians. Indian relationships to whites are made difficult by the 
many points of incompatibility between their respective value systems. The 
unacculturated Indian does not work hard and long in order to accumulate 
land, goods, and status symbols, as this behavior is disapproved in Indian 
society. The Indian does not receive prestige for persistent efforts to become 
“successful,” and he finds no necessity to establish a good credit rating. Re- 
spectable whites often regard unacculturated Indians as lazy and irresponsible; 
Indian people in turn see much white behavior as stingy. 

While a few local whites fanatically reject all Indians, many do make 
genuine efforts to educate and elevate Indian peoples. Many of these sincere 
attempts to “help” Indians are done with the implicit belief that the white way 
is superior to the Indian way, and thus they involve a comparison in which the 
Indian is deemed unworthy. It is difficult to influence another person if your 
expressed intention is to change him in a direction which you advertise as being 
better. These efforts, which usually are directed at social and economic better- 
ment, are based upon the white ethic which most Indians either cannot un- 
derstand or do not want to accept, and thus they create an insurmountable 
barrier to learning. 

The Indian people have few opportunities to participate in active social 
organizations that include members of both cultures. The social roles that 
Indians can adopt in relation to whites are severely limited and few effective 
channels of communication exist. Those younger unacculturated Indians who 
leave Lone Hill to attend high school and off-reservation boarding schools 
do have the opportunity to increase their interaction with white people, but 
the vast majority of the adults of the village have not completed grade school. 
Indians and whites meet at such recreational activities as county fairs, dances, 
rodeos, and athletic events, but these are temporary affairs and the interaction 
takes place mainly between younger Indians and the lower-class segment 
if local white society. Most of the interaction between unacculturated Indians 
and whites is not only impersonal but it is atomistic in that individuals meet as 
individuals for specific and unitary purposes. The Indian meets the white man 
in the role of customer or employee, not as a total human being. In general, 
the unacculturated Indian finds relationships within the kinship group re- 
warding; but his impersonal atomistic relationships with outside whites tend 
to be unrewarding and often are punishing. 

The presence of a white model in the nuclear family through the mechanism 
of white intermarriage is a prerequisite for acculturation in Lone Hill. If the 
people of the village were not physically isolated but were living in proximity 
to whites, if the natural resources did not satisfy so many economic needs, 
if the Indian Bureau had not fostered dependency, if the unacculturated chil- 
dren were not so effectively socialized to a life pattern wherein their emotional 
security depended upon relationships within the kinship group, if Indians did 
not utilize techniques of adjustment to whites, if the Indian and white value 
systems were not so incompatible, if white attitudes toward Indians did not 
create a barrier to learning, and if Indians had the opportunity to integrate 
into white social organizations—then white intermarriage might not be so 
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important. As these conditions do exist, the transmission of white ways in an 
intimate family group becomes the major mechanism of acculturation. 


SOCIAL INTERACTION WITHIN THE VILLAGE 


The thirty-four unacculturated families are isolated from surrounding 
whites, but they do have contact with the fourteen acculturated families 
who reside in the village. The acculturated group are a potential source of 
rapid culture change, and their influence could lead to the spread of white 
ways throughout the entire population of Lone Hill. But this does not happen. 
The cultural innovations initiated by the acculturated families are generally 
not accepted by the unacculturated majority. Why this is so may be under- 
stood by first making an additional distinction among the fourteen accul- 
turated families and then describing the social interaction among the group- 
ings that emerge. 

A further differentiation is found when the criterion of acculturation is 
reapplied to the fourteen families who do not regularly attend the Indian 
ceremonials. Table 1 presents a final summary of group differences in Mandan- 
Hidatsa acculturation. Seven families virtually never attend the dances; we 
continue to refer to them as acculturated. The remaining seven families, 
henceforth to be called “‘marginal,’’ do participate in the ceremonials when 
they are in the village. However, the seven marginal families do not live in 
Lone Hill for more than six to eight months of the year. For the rest of the year, 
during their off-reservation periods, they interact with whites and with In- 
dians from other tribes. Marginal families and individuals may leave abruptly 
by automobile for South Dakota, Montana, or even California, and stay away 
for months at a time. They are called marginal specifically because their shift- 
ing pattern of residence prevents them from regularly attending the Indian 
ceremonials and from fully participating in village culture. While they are 
living in Lone Hill, the marginal families interact primarily with unaccul- 
turated Indians. They are very active in community affairs, seem to uphold 
Indian beliefs and values, and at times are among the staunchest defenders of 
traditional Indian ways. Despite their varied experiences outside Lone Hill, 
the marginal families do not initiate major cultural change within the village. 


Table 1.—Group Differences in Mandan-Hidatsa Acculturation 


Degree of Acculturation White Model ‘n Household 
Absent Present 
Unacculturated 31 3 
Marginal 0 7 
Acculturated 0 7 


Observation indicates that members of the marginal families are restless, 
unsatisfied, rather unpredictable, and some are psychologically unstable. In 
every one of these seven families there is a constant pattern of excessive 
drinking and fighting, and every adult male has a jail record for committing 
minor offenses. One of these men is a severe alcoholic, while a second has 
spent almost three years ina state asylum where he was diagnosed as a case of 
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dementia praecox. The latter travels all over the United States as a hobo, but 
always returns to the village. A third marginal male went AWOL from the 
Army, and was once sentenced to three years in the penitentiary for forgery. 
Still another individual, although married, has admitted to the paternity of 
three children by three different off-reservation women, and action has been 
taken in two of the cases for nonsupport. 

The relationships between the seven acculturated families and the thirty- 
four unacculturated families are characterized by much hostility and a low 
frequency of social interaction. The acculturated people rarely visit at un- 
acculturated homes, do not participate in the dances or other community 
activities, and make special efforts to keep their children isolated from 
the unacculturated children. White ‘‘middle class’’ values are the criteria by 
which the acculturated Indian appraises his worth and evaluates himself, even 
though he is not a member of any white social group. Some acculturated in- 
dividuals actually over-react to those white standards which form the basis for 
white disapproval of Indian behavior. One man in the village never touches a 
drop of liquor, is very active in the Christian Church, is up for breakfast every 
morning by seven, accumulates land and money to the point of being miserly, 
and will pay every debt before it is due. The acculturated Indians not only 
reject traditional Indian ways; they often will openly and severely criticize 
Indian behavior. They have become spokesmen within Lone Hill for those 
whites who feel that the solution to the Indian “problem” is to destroy the old 
culture. For the acculturated individual it is inevitable that the Indian people 
must live in a white world. They see the unacculturated Indians as holding 
back the course of progress to the detriment of all. The unacculturated 
majority feel that the acculturated families have taken for themselves what 
belongs to everyone, have violated the primary Indian values of generosity 
and emphasis on group welfare, and are “‘in cahoots” with the Indian Bureau 
against the best interests of the Indian people. They see the acculturated 
Indians as traitors and collaborationists. 

Acculturated Indians actively seek to increase their interaction with middle 
class whites, as they need their approval and support. White people tend to 
accept the acculturated Indian because he behaves in accordance with the 
middle class ethic and is docile in his relations to whites. Almost without ex- 
ception, when whites make their infrequent trips to Lone Hill they visit at 
the homes of a handful of acculturated families. As a consequence, the un- 
acculturated Indians are further isolated from white contact in the village. 
During the first two weeks that my wife and I lived in Lone Hill, a nearby 
acculturated family brought us fresh milk, butter, and rolls, offered to drive 
us around the area, invited us to supper, and was even ready to discuss how we 
could best obtain rapport with the older Indian people. The acculturated 
families sought us out, while we had to take the initiative in meeting the un- 
acculturated families. 

Many government employees and surrounding whites feel that accul- 
turated Indians are outstanding examples of what any individual Indian could 
achieve given the requisite ambition. Acculturated Indians have a virtual 
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monopoly of the numerous benefits and services to be derived from the Indian 
Bureau and they often seek and obtain employment with the Bureau. They 
are all economically successful cattlemen compared with the unacculturated 
Indians who derive their cash income primarily from lease money, relief, and 
seasonal farm work. According to the Extension Agent’s report for the year 
1951, the seven acculturated families owned from twenty-nine to 149 head of 
cattle, a total for all families of 514, and an average of approximately seventy- 
three. Eighteen of the thirty-four unacculturated families owned no cattle at 
all. The sixteen unacculturated families with cattle had a range per family of 
one to fifty-two head, a total for all families of 395, and an average of approxi- 
mately twenty-five cattle per family. 

At Fort Berthold, as on many other Indian reservations, there are two 
political factions which locally are called the ““Yes’’ or progressive group and 
the “No” or conservative faction. The basis for leadership is different in each 
faction. In the conservative group, leadership is based upon personal qualities 
combined with the inheritance of sacred bundles from older chiefs, while for 
the progressive group it is based upon white standards of achievement. There 
is no clear-cut correlation between degree of acculturation and affiliation 
with any one faction, as the membership of each faction varies with the 
particular issue involved, but the nucleus of the progressive faction is derived 
from the acculturated families and the nucleus of the conservative faction 
from the unacculturated and marginal groups. These political differences are 
one manifestation of the larger processes which lead to different sociocultural 
groupings, for Lone Hill is a community divided into two conflicting and rela- 
tively noninteracting social groups. 

Thus the acculturated families do not precipitate rapid change within the 
village because of the mutual hostility and mistrust generated between them- 
selves and the remainder of the community. An additional factor is that the 
membership of the acculturated group is constantly being depleted, as accul- 
turated individuals tend to leave the village. The children of the acculturated 
families, who have the greatest potentiality for initiating change, do not re- 
main in Lone Hill, as they have internalized the values of white society and 
as there are so few opportunities presented to them within the village. Of the 
seven acculturated families, there are three in which the parents are over 
fifty years of age and in which the children are all over twenty years old. In 
every one of these families, all or the majority of the children have left Lone 
Hill. In the remaining four families the parents are between the ages of 
twenty-six and forty-two, and the oldest child is fifteen. While these children 
are not old enough to leave and seek employment elsewhere, each of their 
parents has either a brother or sister who has left. The parents of the accul- 
turated children, most of whom have built up successful cattle operations, are 
tied to Lone Hill. Their goal is to see their children become accepted members 
of white society. Despite the departure of the acculturated people and of 
others, the population continues to increase because of the fertility of the 
resident population. Since 1910, the population of enrolled members of the 
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Fort Berthold tribes has increased on an average of 3.8 percent per year 
(Riefel 1952:87-—100). 

It is interesting to note that the process of change in which acculturated 
individuals leave, thereby making for the persistence of traditional ways with- 
in the village, had its counterpart in the historical period from 1740 to 1890. 
As individuals and as family groups, those Mandan and Hidatsa who preferred 
the Plains warrior-hunting life changed tribal affiliations and left their sed- 
entary villages to join a nomad tribe (Bowers MS). As Holder (1950) has 
shown, this intertribal exchange of personnel reflected the development of a 
deep conflict in the earth-lodge social organization based upon the allocation 
of prestige. Aboriginal Mandan and Hidatsa society was stratified into classes, 
with the cultural rewards reserved for a select nobility who inherited the 
sacred tribal bundles (Bowers 1950). Many young men, born into less for- 
tunate matrilineal kin groups who owned no bundles and who had been ex- 
posed to nomadic life, tried to achieve recognition through accomplishments in 
warfare and through vision experiences. These young men, placed in disad- 
vantageous positions in the social structure, tended to leave their villages to 
become nomads. The Cheyenne and the Crow as cultures, adopted nomadism 
(Strong 1940); among the Mandan and Hidatsa, individuals became nomads 
by changing cultures. Thus, both in the past and in the present, those dis- 
satisfied with the traditional Indian ways of the majority group left the village. 
This mode of change seems to be characteristic of the Mandan-Hidatsa, and 
is a general process with time depth. 


THE PROCESS OF ACCULTURATION 


White intermarriage may be a necessary condition but it is not in itself 
a sufficient condition for acculturation in Lone Hill. Of the seventeen families 
who have had a white model through intermarriage, seven are acculturated, 
seven marginal and three unacculturated. The presence of a white person in 
the nuclear family does no more than create the possibility that the children of 
the mixed marriage will learn white ways. Cultural transmission is not merely 
an automatic transferal from the past in which parents mechanically stamp 
their culture into the child. Some of the white men who married Mandan- 
Hidatsa women may well have preferred to assimilate to Indian ways and 
may not have passed their understanding of white ways on to their offspring, 
while others may have desired that their children learn American ways but 
may not have implemented that desire in the socialization process. As it is no 
longer possible to study the original family situations in which a white man 
married an Indian woman, we cannot determine why those original parents 
have adopted the acculturated, marginal, or unacculturated life pattern. But 
partial understanding of the process involved may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of cultural transmission in the contemporary families. 

There are two steps by which an individual in Lone Hill becomes accul- 
turated; first there must be a white model, so that at least one of the parents 
has a fundamental understanding of American culture, and second, the 
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parents must consciously, deliberately, and actively train their children to 
become like whites (Inkeles 1955). Children in Lone Hill and probably else- 
where are prepared for a world conceived by their parents which is in part 
dependent upon what the parents expect their children to be. Cultural trans- 
mission is as much a projection into the future as it is a heritage from the past. 
This emerges most clearly from an examination of the age-grading of language 
learning in the village. Lone Hill is a bilingual community in that Hidatsa 
is spoken in daily contact and at public gatherings, while all but two of the 
137 adults also speak English. In part because of a widespread belief in the 
village that, as one informant expressed it, “‘ . . . it is confusing for a child to 
learn two languages at once,” the majority of the families in this bilingual 
community decide between Hidatsa and English as a first language for their 
offspring. Their choice provides one convenient criterion for distinguishing 
those families who are preparing their children for a life in Lone Hill as opposed 
to those families who are preparing their children for a life with whites outside 
the village. 

Table 2 shows, for each family in Lone Hill, the language spoken in the 
home, which is the first language learned by the children of that family. 


Table 2.—Language Spoken in the Home 
Hidatsa & 


Degree of Acculturation Hidatsa English English 
Unacculturated 25 1 5 
Unacculturated (white model) 2 1 _— 
Marginal 4 1 2 
Acculturated 1 1 5 


In the majority of the unacculturated homes the children are taught Hi- 
datsa as a first language and learn to speak English when they attend school. 
In these families, knowledge of English is one acculturative influence that does 
not arise from early learning in the home but is acquired from agents outside 
the home after the child has reached the age of seven or eight. In the five 
unacculturated families in which English is spoken, a Mandan-Hidatsa resi- 
dent of the village has married a member of an alien tribe, so that one spouse 
does not understand Hidatsa. English is spoken by necessity rather than by 
choice. In five of the acculturated houses the parents, although they know 
Hidatsa, speak only English to their children. Many of these children never 
learn the Indian language. One acculturated family sent its eldest child to 
the Lone Hill day school. The boy, who spoke only English, was soon with- 
drawn and sent to a white school in a nearby town, after the parents discovered 
that their child was learning to speak Hidatsa in the village school. This story 
is often repeated among the acculturated families who now send their children 
to off-reservation schools. Language usage structures much of the life-way 
usage, for invariably the Indian child who comes to school with a knowledge 
of English is considered more intelligent by his teachers and finds it easier to 
interact with whites and thereby learn more white ways. 
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It is to be emphasized that individuals in Lone Hill do not become ac- 
culturated by chance; their parents consciously and actively prepare them 
for a life in the white world. To be ‘“‘white-oriented”’ is not sufficient. Almost 
all the adult Indian people in Lone Hill would like the approval of whites, 
may seek membership in white social groups, may empathize with white 
authority figures, may consider themselves as a “‘we’’ group with most Ameri- 
cans on particular issues such as opposition to communism, have adopted and 
understood some aspects of white culture, are able to act in white ways as a 
manipulatory technique in certain situations, desire American material ob- 
jects, and often compare themselves with whites. After the members of the 
village understood the kind of information I was seeking, individuals would 
come and tell me themselves if they were preparing their children for a life in 
the Indian or the white way. One middle-aged widow came over to our home 
and announced, “I don’t want my kids to lose their language. They speak 
Hidatsa and I teach them the Indian ways.” 

The following conversation with Oliver Brown, a twenty-six year old 
veteran, and his wife, Marie, occurred toward the end of my field trip and 
clearly indicates that the Brown family are raising their children to emulate 
whites and to reject Indian ways. I knew the family well enough to take notes 
during the interview and reproduce them below, almost verbatim. The in- 
terview was one of a series in which I asked the parents of all the English- 
speaking families why they decided to teach English to their children when 
others in the village were taught and spoke Hidatsa. Oliver has just started in 
the cattle business and already has sixty-five head. Theirs is the only Indian 
home in Lone Hill with a bottle gas refrigerator, stove, deep freeze, and oil 
heater. They now have four children; a boy of three, another of two, and 
twin girls less than a year old. On this occasion, Oliver was watching the 
children, I was seated at the kitchen table, while Marie was washing the dinner 
dishes. I started the conversation by asking what language they had first 
learned at home. 


Marie: My mother used to tell us kids about Indian ways but we learned English 
first, and I never picked up Hidatsa good. 

OLIver: [directing his remarks to me] When kids are brought up to speak Hidatsa 
they have a hard time in school. I learned Hidatsa and Mandan first, both together, 
and then English in school. And I had a tough time of it at Marty [an off-reservation 
Catholic boarding school]. I felt out of place there. My kids will be brought up to speak 
English, strictly English. 

Marie: But they are indians and it’s in them and they will learn Indian. 

OLIver: [in an impatient tone to his wife] I don’t care if they never learn to speak 
Indian. The Indian language don’t get them no place or anything higher. [Oliver turned 
to me] I want my kids to get an education and make a good living some day. They'll 
have to mix among the whites and go to school among the whites outside. For their 
own good, not for my good, I want them to mix with whites and not be among Indians. 

Bruner: After your boys finish school, do you think they might want to come 
back here and work in your cattle business? 
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OLIVER: They could if I build it up. But they would make a better living if they 
get an education and get out and not stay around here. 

BRUNER: Why don’t you want them to be among Indians? 

Oxtver: As long as they make a good living it doesn’t make any difference if they 
mix with Indians or whites. 

Marte: As long as they mix with the right kind of people! 

OLIVER: [to his wife] Education is the whole thing. If they have an education they 
will mix with the right kind of people, that’s understood. 

Bruner: Who are the right kind of people? 

OLIVER: The people that try to get somewhere, that want to make an easier living 
for themselves, that build up and save. Take John and Bill Fast Leg. They’re good for 
nothing. They don’t care about anything. They just live; tomorrow is just another day 
for them. 

[At this point we had a long discussion of particular people in Lone Hill to determine 
exactly who the Browns considered to be the right kind of people—those with whom 
they would like to see their children associate. The right kind of people were the chil- 
dren of the group that the Browns currently associate with—acculturated people like 
themselves. When the unacculturated Rainbow family was mentioned, I remarked that 
their daughter, Flora Rainbow, had never said one word to either my wife or myself, 
even though we had visited her house many times and were friendly with her parents. 
To this Oliver made the following comment.] 

OLIVER: That’s because they’re too backward. They don’t care to associate except 
with their own class. Flora won’t even talk to Marie! They were brought up that way; 
it’s in their blood, I guess. They were brought up with the Indian language and never 
heard an English word until they were seven years old. That’s what that does! 

Marte: When you visit there you don’t feel welcome. I never felt at ease with 
them. 

OLIVER: They’re just backward. 

Marte: That’s why we want our kids to go out and mix. If they stayed here they 
would be just like them. 


The future state envisioned by the Browns, in which they see their children 
as accepted members of white society, may or may not become an actuality. 
My data indicate that the total process of acculturation, from the mixed mar- 
riage to the time individuals drift off to seek their places in white society, 
takes three, four, or more generations for completion (cf. Keesing 1954:90; 
Hallowell 1952:106). In Oliver Brown’s case, his grandfather was a white 
man, a Civil War deserter who married an Indian woman, and his father, 
Jim Brown, was a successful farmer on the reservation. Oliver’s sister, who no 
longer lives in Lone Hill, had this to say about their father: 


Jim Brown pounded into us kids about working. Saving money and ail that. Jim 
preaches today about white man’s ways like get up in the morning like the white man 
does, and buying things that would get us ahead. He told us to try to finish school and 
go to college and get jobs outside. He taught us against donating, though he did it 
himself. But he always said it never got him anywhere. I don’t believe in that donating 
stuff now. I guess it was just pounded into us. 


That Jim Brown “ .. . taught us against donating, though he did it himself,” 
was found to be a pattern in all of the acculturated families. The parents raised 
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their children to become like whites even though they continued to adhere to 
many Indian ways and values. As one informant expressed it, ‘Jim Brown 
played two parts.”’ 

It is probable that many of the unacculturated families have not remained 
unacculturated by choice, for in some cases they too have aspirations that they 
and their children may live in the white world. But the total situation in Lone 
Hill is such that the unacculturated families lack both sufficient understanding 
of white ways and realistic opportunities by which they may live successfully 
in middle class white society. As an illustration, selected because it is admit- 
tedly extreme, I present the case of Paul Beaver, a middle-aged unacculturated 
Indian who decided to move to a large city in North Dakota with his wife and 
eight children. He lived in a hotel where his expenses were far beyond the 
family’s meager earnings, and they existed by borrowing money until they 
ran up a huge debt. The man was employed as a helper in a paint shop and 
one winter day he heated the paint to make it smooth. The paint exploded, 
burned down the shop, and caused damages estimated at $50,000. Paul Beaver 
was promptly fired from his job. At one time he planned to tour the country 
with an Indian show, but he had no agent, no conception of where to go, 
and no advance booking. Another time he had the idea of setting up a wood 
carving store in a large city. He carves only one item, small Indian heads, 
which he has never sold, nor did he know if there was a market in the city for 
Indian heads. Although Paul Beaver has made three or four attempts within 
the last thirty years to leave Lone Hill, he readily adjusts to life in the village 
when he returns. Those unacculturated families who live in Lone Hill as a 
second choice can do so effectively and with ease, without the inner conflict 
and vacillating identifications of the marginal families. Paul Beaver is an 
announcer at the Indian dances, an officer in one of the village societies, and 
he receives recognition and satisfaction in traditional Indian ways. He speaks 
lightly of his off-reservation experiences, and with considerable humor. 


CONCLUSION 


The interplay of two factors, the presence or absence of a white model 
through intermarriage and the conscious preparation of children by their 
parents for an adult life in the Indian or white world, has led to a preliminary 
definition of the basis of group differences in Mandan-Hidatsa acculturation. 

1. Thirty-one unacculturated families attend the Indian dances, have not 
had a white model, and train their children to live among the people of Lone 
Hill village. Although their culture is mixed and continuaily changing, the 
unacculturated families have relatively clear-cut identifications with and 
adjustment to contemporary reservation culture. 

2. Seven acculturated families do not attend the dances, have had a white 
model, and prepare their children for a life among whites outside the village. 
Members of the acculturated families have not been passive agents adjusting 
to forces impinging upon them. Individuals within the acculturated group are 
active and creative agents in the acculturation process, who change them- 
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selves, their children, and their culture. The presence of the American genera- 
tional kinship system and other cultural changes in Lone Hill (Bruner 1955) 
were the result of conscious efforts by individuals to bring about these changes 
through their children. 

3. The remaining ten families have had a white model; three follow the 
unacculturated life pattern, and seven marginal families periodically shift 
their residence from Indian to white society. The marginal families are bi- 
cultural; they have a dual model of the universe situationally defined. 

Given the total situation as it exists in Lone Hill, early experience in the 
nuclear family is decisive in the acculturative process. We may even hazard 
the guess that unless there is a major change in the total milieu, acculturation 
in Lone Hill will continue to be dependent upon social learning in small family 
groups. 


NOTES 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 53rd meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association held in Detroit, December, 1954. The Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Chicago and a Social Science Research Council pre-doctoral fellowship provided 
financial support for field work. Elaine-Carol Bruner, Donald T. Campbell, Dorothy Eggan, 
Fred Eggan, Omar K. Moore, George P. Murdock, Robert Redfield, Sol Tax, Sherry Washburn, 
and especially two fellow fieldworkers, Robert Merrill and Robert Reitz, have generously offered 
suggestions at various stages of this work. Their cumulative aid has indeed been considerable. 

? Lone Hill is the Indian name for the community. Names of all informants mentioned in this 
paper are pseudonyms. 
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Na-Dene and Positional Analysis of Categories' 
D. H. HYMES 


Harvard University 

ANGUAGES may be classified together because of structural similarities 

without regard to any possible historical relationship between them; this 
is typology. They may be classified together because they share a number of 
features and are found in the same area; the similarities are presumed to be 
the result of diffusion in large part. This is what Trubetskoy termed classifica- 
tion as Sprachbunde. Finally, languages may de classified together because 
they are believed to have diverged from a common ancestral form of speech; 
this is genetic classification. All three kinds of classification are of great po- 
tential interest to the student of human culture. The special interest of genetic 
classification is that where there was once linguistic unity, it can be inferred 
that there was once cultural unity as well. In American anthropology, how- 
ever, there is still no agreement on the criteria for genetic linguistic classifica- 
tion. The validity of establishing major stocks on the basis, at least in part, of 
morphological correspondences has been hotly contested. 

In the late nineteenth century Daniel Brinton (1891) included morpholog- 
ical facts in classifying American languages, while John Wesley Powell (1891) 
rigorously excluded them, relying on vocabulary facts alone. In this century, 
Sapir (1929) included morphological correspondences in establishing broad 
genetic groups, while the later Boas (1920, 1929) and the early Kroeber (1903, 
1911, 1913) distrusted morphological resemblances unless accompanied by 
numerous lexical resemblances as well. This position essentially duplicated 
that of Powell, for lexical resemblances remained the necessary and sufficient 
criterion of genetic relationship. An occasional exception came in reasoning 
that if lexical and morphological resemblances seemed to point to different 
classifications, neither could be said to show genetic relationship, and diffusion 
would be invoked to account for both. Rowe has recently demanded the use of 
lexical evidence alone (Rowe 1954; Lackner and Rowe 1955). Recent state- 
ments by Newman (1954:628) and McQuown (1955:502) take the position 
that only lexical cognates supported by phonetic correspondences are valid 
proof of genetic relationship, while Hoijer (1941, 1954b:637—638), Bergsland 
(1951), Swadesh (1951), and Kroeber (1919, 1955) follow Brinton and Sapir 
in accepting morphological evidence as well. 

In the development of American anthropology this divergence of opinion 
on method has become linked with a particular question of fact: are Haida, 
Tlingit, and the Athapaskan stock genetically related? Is Na-Déné, Sapir’s 
term for the three, an historical reality? Discussions of Na-Déné have turned 
largely on differing views of the general problem of method; conversely, 
discussions of the problem of method have turned frequently to Na-Déné as 
a test case. Thus the history of one is not fully understood apart from the 
history of the other, and new light on one is likely to illuminate both. 
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This paper first surveys the background and present status of the Na- 
Déné question and then briefly surveys the role of morphological data in 
genetic proof, both generally and for Na-Déné. This leads to the presentation of 
a method utilizing morphological structure, the positional analysis of cate- 
gories, which is applied to Na-Déné. A final section comments on some 
implications of the results for linguistic analysis and culture theory. 


BACKGROUND AND PRESENT STATUS OF NA-DENE 


The genetic connection among the Athapaskan languages was known as 
early as the 1850’s. Gallatin (1836), the first to offer a base-line of classification 
in North American languages, recognized the northwestern Canada languages 
as a family, and Hale and Turner soon added the Pacific Coast and Southwest 
(Apachean) languages. The second classificatory base-line, Powell’s (1891), 
treated Athapaskan, Skittagetan (Haida), and Koluschan (Tlingit) as three 
separate stocks, but noted: 


From a comparison of the vocabularies of the Haida language with others of the 
neighboring Koluschan family, Dr. Franz Boas is inclined to consider that the two are 
genetically related. The two languages possess a considerable number of words in 
common, but a more thorough investigation is requisite for the settlement of the ques- 
tion than has yet been given. Pending this the two families are here treated separately. 
(1891:120). 


In 1894 Boas sketched the resemblances not only of vocabulary but also 
of sound system and grammar, which led him to connect Tlingit and Haida. 
In the first decade of this century, Swanton worked in the field with both, 
contributing grammatical sketches of them to the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages; he presented more evidence of the connection, and sug- 
gested that Athapaskan was also involved (Swanton 1908, 1911a, 1911b). 
Building on the work of Boas and Swanton and adding more evidence, es- 
pecially structural parallels and an initial set of phonetic correspondences, 
Sapir became convinced of the genetic unity of all three, labelling the family 
Na-Déné (Tlingit na people, Athapaskan déné people). He planned a full 
memoir, but before it was ready yielded to Pliny Earle Goddard’s request to 
prepare ‘“‘merely a rapid abstract of some of the leading points involved” 
(Sapir 1915:534). This included less than a third of his lexical evidence. The 
promised memoir never reached print, and the 1915 paper remained Sapir’s 
only published evidence for Na-Déné. 

Two years later Goddard attacked the relationship. As Boas did later, he 
granted profound morphological resemblance between Tlingit and Athapas- 
kan, but did not find the extensive lexical similarities which to him, as to 
Boas, alone demonstrated relationship. Boas (1920, 1929) published his 
skepticism, and never altered it in subsequent writings. Melville Jacobs has 
indicated that the phonetic correspondences between Tlingit and Oregon 
Athapaskan languages developed by Mrs. Melville Jacobs impressed Boas 
in the late nineteen-thirties to the extent that he “then agreed that he and 
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P, E. Goddard had been unduly hesitant about accepting the claim of Sapir 
that Tlingit was affiliated genetically with Athabaskan languages” (Jacobs 
1954:47, n. 2). Sapir meanwhile initiated the modern study of Athapaskan 
through his own field work and that of his students; this included the dis- 
covery of phonemic tone in Athapaskan, which Goddard had missed, and 
which strengthened the connection with Tlingit. Sapir amassed further evi- 
dence for Na-Déné, but this remained unpublished, only being alluded to in 
other articles (Sapir 1923a, 1923b, 1925:491-492). 

At present some accept Na-Déné as a reality, on Sapir’s evidence and 
perhaps that from lexicostatistics as well (Swadesh 1954). A few even look 
further to Na-Déné connections with Sino-Tibetan. Others seem to consider 
Na-Déné a good hypothesis, or in a state of partial proof. Some statements 
suggest doubt of any valid proof at all. To a very large extent, these differences 
in evaluation of Na-Déné stem from different evaluations of the role of mor- 
phological data as genetic evidence. 


ROLE OF MORPHOLOGICAL DATA IN GENETIC PROOF 


Hoijer, Swadesh, and Kroeber have been cited as agreeing on the inclusion 
of morphological facts in genetic proof; Greenberg (1953) shares this view in 
his clear-cut analysis of genetic proof. It must be added that those who tend to 
consider lexical cognates and sound correspondences to be the only valid 
evidence seem to forget much of the history of the comparative method in 
Indo-European itself. Only late in the nineteenth century did phonetic cor- 
respondences emerge as the principal tool; the early work was based to a great 
extent on morphology. A prime reason that Panini’s Sanskrit grammar so 
greatly invigorated early comparative work was that it clarified the Indo- 
European inflectional system. Pedersen, in his Linguistic Science in the Nine- 
teenth Century (1931), felt it necessary to criticize those who would rely on 
morphological evidence alone. He granted, however, that they would make 
discoveries, because they were seeking where something was to be found. 

To recapitulate, the controversy is between those who will accept a genetic 
classification only when based on a great number of systematic resemblances 
in vocabulary, that is, primarily in stem morphemes, and those who also give 
weight to a small number of similarities in inflection, that is, primarily in 
affix morphemes, and in isolated or residual patterns. Hoijer has several times 
stated clearly the reasoning behind the latter position, most recently in his 
“Problems of American Indian Research” (1954a). It is possible, according to 
this position, to show remote genetic connections, even though the languages 
involved may have been diverging too long for many cognate stems to be dis- 
cerned. Na-Déné, however, is not even properly a case of so remote a genetic 
connection that residual or isolated items and patterns must be relied upon. 
The evidence for Na-Déné involves the basic morphological system of the 
constituent languages. This in turn permits a more rigorous, precise approach. 

Bloomfield, in Language, indicates two criteria by which to judge similari- 
ties as proof of genetic connection: (1) common occurrence, and (2) systematic 
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relationship. The morphological similarities in Na-Déné are indeed common, 
comprising the positional structure of all verbs and nouns. This point is im- 
portant: the morphological structure of the verb and noun is not just another 
feature, to be thrown into the hopper for evaluation with, say, five cognates- 
worth weight. It is a fundamental system that is manifested in every verb and 
noun. The morphological similarities in Na-Déné are also systematic. They 
permit reconstruction to the proto-language, just as systematic sound corre- 
spondences in stem morphemes permit reconstruction. 

The logic is this: (1) The use of lexical cognates and their associated phonet- 
ic correspondences is justified because they have resemblance on two planes 
of language, form and content (that is, lexical cognates require resemblance in 
both phonemic form and semantic content). (2) In favorable cases, such as 
Na-Déné, the same requirements can be met for purely morphological facts, 
but the requirement of similarity in form is met by the sequential relation- 
ships of morpheme classes within words rather than by the sequential rela- 
tionships of phonemes within morphemes; the requirement of similarity in 
content is met by the semantic resemblance of relative-order positions as 
wholes rather than by the semantic resemblance of individual morphemes. (3) 
Positionally parallel, semantically similar categories are reconstructed for the 
parent language from which the languages being compared are inferred to have 
diverged. 

Perhaps genetic questions are most conclusively resolved by long lists of 
cognate stems, but the method of morphological comparison is also valid 
when based on the same logic as for phonemic correspondence. Haphazard 
structural comparisons have sometimes obscured the issue, and ar more 
helpful than haphazard lexical guessing. Similarity of sound and. «ning in 
a few words in two languages may be explained by chance or by special factors 
such as onomatopoeia and imitation of baby talk. (Examples are: chance, 
English ‘“‘now,’’ Chinookan /naui/ at once, with Chinookan known to have an 
adverbial suffix -i; onomatopoeia, English “quack quack,” Chinookan stem 
for duck, /-qwexqwex/; possibly originally baby talk, Arizona Tewa /tada"/ 
father, Tonkawa ta‘ta? father, English “‘dada,” et al.) Chance convergence 
likewise may explain similarity of semantic content and relative order for 
perhaps as many as three affixed positional categories in two languages, as 
for example, stem plus number plus possessor plus local-relational marker in 
Eskimo and Turkish—assuming that Eskimo has no ultimate relationship to 
Altaic. When more than three are found in sequence, chance is almost wholly 
ruled out. The probabilities involve first the chance of two languages marking 
the same categories, and second the chance of marking them in the same rela- 
tive order. We do not as yet know how to calculate the first chance factor, 
but can observe that it makes even more improbable a resemblance shown 
to be improbable by the second factor. If there is an equal likelihood for any 
of the possible sequences of the ten positional verb categories (including stem) 
which Tlingit shares with Proto-Athapaskan, then the probability of any one 
sequence occurring is 1:3,628,800. The probability of both Tlingit and Proto- 
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Athapaskan having the same sequence by chance is 1:12,168,189,440,000. 
Strictly speaking, this in itself would show only the unlikelihood of the re- 
semblance not being due to some historical connection. The same showing 
could be made for two ten-phoneme words with the same or similar meaning, 
each occurring in a different language. In the case of a single word, if it is an 
isolated historical connection, borrowing is the obvious explanation. But the 
fundamental positional structure of the verb can not be an isolated historical 
connection, to be weighted on a par with the presence or absence of a few 
apparent cognate stems. It is a nuclear historical connection. It is exhibited 
every time a speaker of Tlingit or an Athapaskan language opens his mouth 
and produces a verb. 

The more narrowly specified the categories, of course, the more precise and 


reliable the reconstruction. Labels referring to broad and generalized charac- 
teristics must be treated with caution. 


APPLICATION OF METHOD TO NA-DENE 
The method of positional analysis was fully described in a recent paper 
(Hymes 1955), with Athapaskan and Indo-European examples. The results 
given there for Athapaskan have been somewhat revised in this paper. The 
positional analysis for Athapaskan is presented in Table 1,? and for Na-Déné in 
Table 2, using the reconstructed Athapaskan sequence for comparison with 
Tlingit and Haida. In each table the columns show the positional order of the 
categories in verb words within each languag>; separate positions within each 
language are numbered separately. The categories within the positions are so 
spaced vertically that only semantically similar categories of the languages 
being compared appear on the same line horizontally. This sometimes requires 
giving more than one line in the table to a single position of a language; thus, 
for Chiricahaua Apache the third position is represented on two lines, one 
for thematic prefixes, the other for adverbial prefixes, of that position. In this 
way the points of similarity between the languages are sorted out graphically 
from the points of difference. In the example mentioned, it is shown clearly 
that Chiricahua Apache shares the thematic prefixes of its third position with 
Navaho, but the adverbial prefixes of that position with the other languages. 
(An historical explanation of this Navaho-Chiricahua Apache difference is 
offered in Hymes 1955.) 

The three columns on the right are analytical. The first step in comparison 
is to identify by a separate letter each separate position within any of the 
languages. Sometimes a position such as that for incorporated noun-stem in 
Chipewyan has no counterpart in the other languages, and is the only line and 
category identified by a particular letter. Sometimes adjacent lines are identi- 
fied by the same letter because, as in the case of G, the lines represent only one 
position, which has been subdivided to make the semantic comparison of the 
categories more precise. Sometimes the grouping of adjacent lines by identi- 
fication by the same letter represents the fact that the categories involved show 
a core of semantic similarity. Thus, the letter I groups together three lines, 
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representing a position each in Chipewyan, Hupa, and Mattole, that share 
semantically the marking of third and fourth or deictic person. The first line 
identified by I, however, that for the plural category in Hupa, is included by 
necessity, not semantic similarity, due to the rule that all the categories of one 
position in a language must be identified by the same letter. (This first analytic 
column is headed G as an abbreviation for generic category, a term for com- 
parison of categories adopted from Whorf [1945].) 

The second step in comparison is to identify by a separate Roman numeral! 
each separate group of positionally parallel, semantically similar categories 
represented in column G. This sometimes involves classing together positions 
which are distinct in the individual languages, as when XIII classes together 
two positions in Navaho, Chipewyan and Mattole (though only one in Chirica- 
hua Apache and Hupa). Furthermore, the Roman numeral does not identify 
all the categories of the individual languages which occur in the relevant posi- 
tions, but only those having semantic similarity. Thus, XIII identifies the 
Mode-Aspect categories and positions of the languages, but not the adjectival 
category and prefix which Goddard states is also found in that position in 
Hupa. 

(The second analytic column is headed T as an abbreviation for taxonomic 
category, again a term adopted from Whorf [1945].) 

The third step in comparison is to select those categories identified in the 
second column (T) which can be reconstructed justifiably for Proto-Athapas- 
kan. Those identified by VII and XII, for example, are clearly restricted to 
the Apachean languages, and in all probability represent a development within 
the Apachean languages after their separation from the other Athapaskans. 
On the other hand, such categories as those identified by XIV, XV, XVI and 
XVII occur positionally parallel in all the languages; in all probability they 
represent retentions of categories present in Proto-Athapaskan. It seems justi- 
fied to reconstruct ten positions of categories for Proto-Athapaskan verbs; 
these are identified by Arabic numerals in the third analytic column, which is 
headed * to identify its contents as reconstructions (see Hymes 1955). 

The semantic content of the ten reconstructed Athapaskan positions is 
shown in the first column of Table 2. In this table only one analytic column 
has been given; it offers a reconstruction for Na-Déné on the basis of compari- 
son of the reconstructed Athapaskan sequence, Haida, and Tlingit. As Sapir 
suggested, the positions in Na-Déné may well have represented separate 
words rather than affixes and stem; in modern Haida the sequence is mostly a 
matter of syntax, word-order. The essential similarity of the positional order 
in the verb for all three is clear. Athapaskan, as reconstructed, and Tlingit 
differ only in that each has a positional category lacking in the other, i.e. 
the iterative prefix in Athapaskan and the set of incorporated noun-stems 
in Tlingit. (But note that Chipewyan has incorporated noun-stems; more in- 
formation on the northern Athapaskan languages is needed to decide whether 
or not this might be an early feature later lost in the other Athapaskan lan- 
guages compared here.) Both these are lacking in Haida, as is also the Mode- 
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Table 2.—Positional Comparisons in Na-Déné 


Language Taxonomy 


ATHAPASKAN TLINGIT HAIDA 
1. Indirect Object 1. Indirect Object 1. Indirect Object 1. Indirect Object 
2. Postposition 2. Postposition 2. Postposition' 2. Postposition 
3. Adverbial 3. Adverbial 3. Adverbial* 3. Adverbial 
4. Iterative 
5. Direct Object 4. Direct Object 4. Direct Object 4. Direct Object 
5. Noun-stem 
6. Mode-Aspect 6. Mode-Aspect 5. Mode-Aspect (?) 
7. Subject Pronoun 7. Subject Pronoun 5. Subject Pronoun 6. Subject Pronoun 
6. Instrumental 
7. Noun-classifiers 
8. Classifier 8. Classifier 8. Classifier* 7. Classifier 
9. Stem 9. Stem 9. Stem 8. Stem 
10. Locative 
10. Tense-Modal 10. Tense-Modal 11. Tense-Modal 9. Tense-Modal 


1 Swanton terms these “connectives.” 


? Swanton distinguishes a class of “adverbs.” Their position is inferred from statements 
about “compound” postpositions, a distributive -xa “‘suffixed” to postpositions, a locative -t 
“suffixed” to postpositions, and the statement that the position which adverbs take “connects 
them closely” with postpositions. 

3 The existence of classifiers before the verb stem in Haida is inferred from Swanton’s data; 
all verb stems begin with consonant-vowel, except an anomalous group with initial consonant- 
cluster. Invariably the first consonant of such a “cluster” is a phoneme which could be cognate to 
the known classifiers in Tlingit and Athapaskan. Sapir (1923b) first proposed this inference. It is 
not surprising that Swanton overlooked the morphological status of these elements, since their 
semantic value is a subtle matter in Athapaskan and Tlingit, and is perhaps fossilized in Haida. 


Aspect position shared by Tlingit and Athapaskan. In addition, Haida has 
instrumental and noun-classifier positions before the stem, and a locative 
position after the stem, not represented for the others. It must be noted, 
however, that post-stem elements of a locative character are known in Atha- 
paskan and Tlingit, and these may eventually be connected with those in 
Haida. All the positional categu cies reconstructed for Na-Déné, however, are 
found in all three, Athapaskan, Tlingit, and Haida, except for Mode-Aspect. 
At the present time it is not possible to decide conclusively between the al- 
ternative inferences that Mode-Aspect was a Na-Déné positional category 
lost in Haida, or that it was a development in Tlingit and Athapaskan after 
Haida had split off. It is extremely unlikely that this complete agreement on 
eight categories in the same relative-order could be due to chance, or due to 
any historical cause other than that of genetic relationship. 

For the Athapaskan noun we have elsewhere reconstructed two sequences, 
one involving the necessary presence of possessive prefix (mostly with stems 
for body-parts and kin), and one involving optional presence of a possessive 
suffix and prefix. Using parentheses to indicate the optionally present category, 
these may be presented as follows: *Pronominal possessor—Stem, and *(Pro- 
nominal possessor)—Stem—(‘‘relative”’ suffix) (Hymes 1955). The use of the 
relative suffix just indicated varies among individual Athapaskan languages, 
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and in Haida and Tlingit as well, but it generally does not occur with terms 
for body-parts and kin. The two reconstructions are thus of prevalent rather 
than exclusive types, since some cases may be found of relative suffix with 
a necessarily possessed noun stem, or of optionally possessed noun stem with- 
out relative suffix. These two sequences reconstructed for Proto-Athapaskan 
are likewise valid for Na-Déné, being found also in Haida and Tlingit. 


DISCUSSION OF NA-DENE RESULTS 


If languages are genetically related, one expects the reconstruction of an 
earlier stage in either to reveal greater similarity to the other than is apparent 
from its present form. Thus, to use an example of Greenberg’s in modified form, 
English “tooth” and High German “Zahn” each show but two consonants 
which correspond with those in the Latin stem “‘dent-.” A reconstructed Ger- 
manic form, something like *tan@, shows three consonants corresponding to the 
Latin stem. The earlier stage of the Germanic languages is in this regard more 
similar to this other branch of Indo-European than is apparent from the pres- 
ent forms in the two Germanic languages cited. In this instance, the recon- 
struction is supported by modern Dutch “‘tand,” but it could still be made if 
modern Dutch was unknown to us. In this instance we again have the con- 
firmation of early documents, containing such forms as Old High German 
“zand” and Gothic “‘tunthu.” Such confirmations support our confidence in 
reconstruction in situations where, as in the Americas, we usually have no 
early documents as a check. (Compare Greenberg 1953:273-274, where the 
point is made regarding the English and Hindustani forms.) 

The positional structure of the verb in any one of the present-day Atha- 
paskan languages resembles that in Tlingit to a certain degree. The sequence 
reconstructed for Proto-Athapaskan, however, is closer to that of Tlingit than 
is the sequence in any one modern language such as Navaho or Chipewyan. 
In fact, the Tlingit sequence is as close to the Proto-Athapaskan sequence as 
is that in any single modern Athapaskan language. 

While modern structural analysis of some of the languages may modify the 
results in the table, especially with regard to Haida, the genetic connection 
of Haida to Tlingit has not been disputed since Boas first proposed it sixty 
years ago, and it was later supported by Swanton. If Haida and Tlingit are 
related, and Tlingit and Athapaskan, then all three are related. 

In addition to the results of our positional analysis, we should note that the 
modern study of Athapaskan and Tlingit has brought forward more potential 
evidence for Na-Déné than was available at the time of Sapir’s 1915 paper. 
Further examples of Sapir’s phonetic correspondences can be found, and 
striking parallels of morphophonemic alternation have been documented, as 
in the Tlingit, Chipewyan, and Sarsi verb stems. This latter point could not 
be developed by Sapir in 1915 because the role of pitch accent had not been 
appreciated in the various languages; Boas first noted it in Tlingit in 1917, 
and Sapir showed it to be a basic feature of Athapaskan in 1925. Also, the 
nature of the alternations in stem-form in the Na-Déné languages was not 
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then clear. Sapir could only note: ““Dr. Boas . . . on the basis of material re- 
cently secured from a Chilcat Indian, informs me that internal changes for 
tense, analogous to those found in Athabaskan, are characteristic also of 
Tlingit” (Sapir 1915:543). These alternations are such that the verb stem 
has a different form for certain differences in tense, mode, or aspects; some- 
times this difference is only one of change of pitch from high (’) to (‘) or the 
reverse. Both points, further examples of sound correspondences, and the 
morphophonemic alternations of verb stems for category marked by pitch, 

can be illustrated by the following two sets of forms.’ 
(1) Chipewyan: -t?03, -t?03, -t?03, -t?0ai’, -t?63 fo become smoky, smoke moves; 

lo send smoke moving. 
Tlingit: s’éq, s?éq, s?3q fo smoke 
s?is, s?is, s*is to sail; smoke rises; it is blown along by wind. 
These forms exemplify Sapir’s correspondence 29, Athapaskan c?: Tlingit 
c?, s?, for which he could then cite two instances. Athapaskan c? was later 
shown by Sapir to become t6? in Chipewyan. The final consonants of the Tlin- 
git stems fit Sapir’s observation concerning an original Na-Déné CV-stem 
form, divergent final consonants in present-day languages reflecting petrified 
suffixes. 

(2) Chipewyan: -tdn, -ta, -t4 fo handle a long stick-like object; a sack, kettle, 


elc. 

Sarsi: -tih, -ta(n-), -til, . . . -tani fo handle a long object. 

Mattole: -tirx, -t(x)an/-t(x)a'n, -t(x)i'l, -t(x)ih fo handle a long ob- 
ject. (Mattole has lost pitch accent.) 

Tlingit: t’an, t’An, t’5n fo carry a solid, elongated object; meaning 


of this stem seems to be very general”’ (Boas 1917, 135; exam- 
ples include bag, ball; cf. Chipewyan sack, kettle.) 

The added weight given the Na-Déné relationship is highlighted if we 
consider Sapir’s cognates 58 and 71, for which in 1915 he could list but one 
stem form. We can now cite for each of them stem-alternants both in Tlingit 
and in Athapaskan, which involve these morphophonemic changes. 

(58) Mattole: -tsin, -tsi-?n, -tsi'l, i-tsin? to hide 
Tlingit: -sin, sin, sin /o hide. 
(71) Sarsi: (-t?im), -t?th fo shool 
Tlingit: t?uk, t?Gk", t?5k" to shoot. 
The genetic significance of such phenomena is stressed by Greenberg in An- 
thropology Today. 

Still, sufficient evidence was available in 1915 to establish the Na-Déné 
relationship, if properly evaluated. Hoijer (1941) has pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the phonological correspondences Sapir adduced, none of which 
were ever challenged in print. Sapir also noted the basic similarity of positional 
structure among the languages. The above presentation should emphasize the 
point. After all, the fact of genetic relationship is only the beginning of a larger 
and more important question, the analysis of the nature of that relationship 
through the study of structural change. 


| 
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ON THE STATUS OF EYAK 


Along the southeastern Alaska coast, Eyak, a language new to scholars, 
was discovered a generation ago. Some linguistic material is given in Birket- 
Smith and de Laguna (1938). Recently F. K. Li published the first results of 
his recent Eyak field work. He states: 


While Eyak is definitely related to Athabaskan, it cannot be considered as one of the 
Athabaskan languages. Perhaps Sapir’s Na-Déné group may be said to have definitely 
two members, Athabaskan and Eyak; what other members may eventually be included 
will remain to be worked out (1956:47). 


Li states that regular phonological correspondences between Eyak and Atha- 
paskan can be obtained; in his paper he studies a type of noun formation 
shared by Eyak and Athapaskan. Li has also been kind enough to write in a 
personal communication: 


As I do not have my Eyak material on hand, I can only speak fron my memory, 
subject to revision. I believe that Eyak shows parallels to Athabaskan in the positional 
ordering of its prefixes, especially in verbs. While there may be minor differences, they 
resemble each other in general. Eyak has, if I remember correctly, objective pronominal 
prefix plus postposition sequences. 


Eyak lacks tone, differing in this both from Tlingit and the northern 
Athapaskan languages. Li (1956) states also that Eyak verb stems show little 
alternation of phonemic shape, and that in vocabulary Eyak differs tre- 
mendously from Athapaskan in general. It is not evident, then, whether Eyak 
belongs with Athapaskan as a subdivision within Na-Déné, or is a separate 
member of Na-Déné in its own right. The most that can be asserted in this 
paper is that Na-Déné has four members, Athapaskan, Eyak, Tlingit, and 
Haida. The nature of the internal relationships is a problem for the future. 

While Eyak thus raises new problems regarding its position within Na- 
Déné, it will also, through Li’s work, contribute new lines of evidence. Thus 
Li’s paper discusses a type of noun formation in Eyak and Athapaskan in- 
volving a suffix-t. Even in the limited Tlingit glossary in Boas (1917), there are 
indications of the same feature. One can note (listing noun stems before the 
colon, and verb stem after): wit cavily: wuq? (or wux?) wide; dul crane: dul? 
to fly; taqt hammer, taqayet moriar:taq to hit with the point (end) of a long 
thing; to push (forms cited include the senses fo hit with butt-end, to push on 
to some one); t?4t? flatness: t?at, t?4é, to slap (cf. Chinookan stem for 
flattened head, and to slap, for a similar semantic linkage); Sat spoon, Sat sal- 
mon trap; Sat, Sat, SAt to take (forms cited include the senses fo take, to carry, 
lo place; to pick up; to seize, to capture); nét inside of house, home:néx, néx, 
n’x safe (cf. Eskimo concept of own dwelling as sanctuary for the semantic 
linkage). These examples are only suggestive; there is no evidence that the 
process is other than archaic in Tlingit. 


CONCLUSION 
In Na-Déné, then, we find ample confirmation of the position expressed 
by Meillet, Jespersen, Brinton, Michelson, Sapir, Kroeber, Hoijer, Swadesh, 
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and others, that basic morphological pattern is an especially stable sector of 
language. Lounsbury has made relative-order positions the basis for his com- 
parative Iroquoian work, and I have followed him in comparative Chinookan. 
This focus on positional order may take on new significance in the light of the 
approach being developed by Kenneth Pike (1954), which introduces the con- 
cept of the grameme as a unit, beside that of phoneme and morpheme, dealing 
with matters of distribution and order. Cases ripe for testing of this approach 
are the Aleut-Eskimo relationship, and that proposed between Aymara and 
Kechua. In both cases, the basic morphological parallels are reported to be 
much more striking than the lexical evidence of genetic connection, although 
Aleut-Eskimo correspondences have been worked out by Swadesh (1954) 
and Bergsland (1951). 

If it is accepted that positional order is an important line of genetic evi- 
dence, then it can be hoped that descriptive analyses will give more careful 
and extensive attention to it. If one examines the published material for 
Penutian, for example, only Freeland’s Sierra Miwok grammar is sufficiently 
clear-cut on the relative order of specific suffixes and suffix categories. From 
other sources on Penutian languages in Oregon and California, one can glimpse 
a pattern of suffixation involving two positions of tense-mode-aspect suffixes, 
followed in some languages by pronominal suffixes, but it is not yet possible 
to proceed with reconstruction. Also, special descriptive problems may arise 
which will require methodological development, as when in Kathlamet 
Chinook it is necessary to distinguish two levels of relative order positions 
within the verb structure. 

One test of basic importance within a structure is historical persistence; 
if this be admitted, the evidence seems to point convincingly to positional 
ordering and other morphological patterns rather than to phonemes or the 
bulk of the vocabulary. (See, most recently, Kroeber 1955.) This should be a 
matter of interest not only to the historical and descriptive linguist, but also 
to the social psychologist and the student of Welianschauung as expressed in 
language patterns. 

The existence of a Na-Déné relationship and the use of morphological 
criteria for genetic relationship are, as already stated, historically interrelated 
problems. That history deserves evaluation in detail, but two points can be 
mentioned here. It is worth noting that the view expressed here about the 
basic importance of morphological pattern is consistent with changes that 
have occurred in the anthropological view of culture in general. Boas’ view 
of genetic connection in language was consistent with his view of culture as a 
largely ad hoc synthesis of discrete elements having disparate histories. In 
contrast, Sapir saw language as having structural patterns which persisted 
historically for long periods. Today, instead of assimilating language theory 
to a trait-view of culture in general, we tend to assimilate culture-theory to a 
pattern view of language. (See, especially, Kluckhohn 1941). Furthermore, 
Boas’ famed skepticism about Na-Déné and morphological criteria came rela- 
tively late in his career. In the final analysis, we can conclude by saying with 
the earlier Boas, first, “I do not know ... of any observations which would 
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point to a radical modification of the morphological traits of a language GODDARD 
through the influence of another language’’ (Boas 1911:49), and, second, “In 19 
the present state of linguistic science, a classification ought to take into ac- 


count structure as well as vocabulary” (Boas 1894: 346). a - 
GREENBE 
19 

NOTES 

1 Read at the General Session of the 1955 meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- Hover, 
tion in Boston. I want to thank Harry Hoijer, Fred W. Householder, Jr., Morris Swadesh, and i 
Floyd Lounsbury for stimulation and discussion of various aspects of this paper. 1 

2 The Apachean group in the American Southwest are a genetically related subgroup within 
Athapaskan; they are adequately typified by Navaho and Chiricahua Apache. The Pacific Coast 
Athapaskan languages may constitute a genetic subgroup within Athapaskan, but at present arc 1 
classed together only on geographic grounds; incomplete Chasta Costa data conform closely to 1 
that for Hupa and Mattole (Sapir 1914) (Hupa positional order may be modified or made more 
precise in detail by the current work of Mary Woodward.) In general, it is not now known whether 1 
the northern Athapaskan languages constitute a genetic subgroup within Athapskan, or several 
such groups, or whether any of the northern languages have special affiliations with languages in , 
the other two areas. Partial information on Sarci conforms to the general Athapaskan pattern. 

Research in progress by Janet Joel should complete the Sarci pattern, and decide whether or not 
it has special affinity positionally with the one northern Athapaskan language included here, , 
Chipewyan. 

* Forms are cited without specifying the categories represented by each stem-alternant. , 
Chipewyan and Sarci are from Li 1946, Li 1933, and Li 1930a; Tlingit from Boas 1917; Mattole Hyurs, 
from Li 1930b. 
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Asymmetrical Marriage Systems! 


RICHARD F. SALISBURY 
Harvard University 
HIS paper is a consideration of the association between the system of 
marriage relationships between groups, and their economic system of 
production and exchange. It is based on ethnographic material collected by the 
author in New Guinea, and on material from secondary sources. I try to show 
that where marriage is accompanied by prestations or payments of any kind, 
an asymmetrical marriage system can occur. Such a system exists when there is 
an unreciprocated flow of women going in one direction and a flow of goods 
going in the opposite direction. This asymmetry can exist despite the fact that 
the people themselves view the marriage relationships as symmetrical or 
reciprocally balanced. It can also exist without there being any recognition of 
the asymmetry in the form of a kinship rule of preferential marriage. 

There has recently been much interest in the subject of kinship systems 
which prescribe who shall marry whom, and which thereby structure an asym- 
metry in the marriage relationships (Lévi-Strauss 1949; Leach 1951; de 
Josselin de Jong 1952; Schneider and Homans 1955). I wish to distinguish 
between these rules of preferential marriage and the pattern of marriages 
actually taking place in a society, which I shall call its ‘‘marriage system.” 
I show that it is possible for the marriage system to operate in opposition to 
the marriage rules of a society. 

Marriage systems can be of many forms. They can be reciprocating when 
two groups exchange women; they can be circular when a large number of 
groups intermarry and, on balance, each group receives as many women for 
wives, as it gives? out women in marriage to other groups; they can be asym- 
metrical when certain groujs give out significantly more women in marriage 
than they receive, while other groups receive more women than they give. 
By considering some of the general properties of an asymmetrical system, I 
wish to clarify the differences between the reports of Lévi-Strauss (1949) and 
Leach (1951), and to show that their views of preferential marriage rules, 
although different, are actually complementary since one is referring to circu- 
lar marriage systems and the other is dealing with asymmetrical ones. 

In his Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté (1949), Lévi-Strauss demon- 
strated the existence of two sorts of sister-exchange underlying the marriage 
rules of many primitive societies—the direct exchange of sisters between two 
groups (échange restreint) and the more general exchange of sisters where at 
least three groups are involved. This form, which he terms échange généralisé, 
in its simplest expression means that the groups are formed into a chain; 
each group gives wives to the next group in such a way that the first group 
receives its wives from the last group in the chain. The system which such a 
marriage rule creates is a circular one, since all groups receive as many wives 
as they give out sisters. If, however, there is no gift of wives from the last 
group to the first group, then the system becomes an asymmetrical one. 
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In an échange généralisé it is usual for the first group to receive a bride-price 
or, as Mauss (1924) would call it, a presiation, in exchange for the women it 
gives to the second group. The first group then passes the prestation on to 
the last group when it receives wives from them, and in a similar way the 
bride-price is passed through the circular system. There is a flow of women 
going in one direction around the circle, and a flow of prestations going in 
the opposite direction. 

For such a formal circular system to work requires that the marriage rules 
compel the members of each group to give wives to, and to take wives from, 
specified other groups. Lévi-Strauss uses the term mariage privilegié to 
refer to such a compulsory rule, and I propose to use “obligatory marriage”’ 
as a translation of his term. *‘Preferential marriage rules” is a term that has 
commonly been used to refer both to obligatory marriage rules and to those 
types of marriage which are preferred but which comprise only a proportion 
of all the marriages contracted. I shall use “‘preferential marriage” to refer 
only to the latter type. 

Lévi-Strauss deals mainly with obligatory marriage rules. He shows how, 
in generalized exchange systems, unilateral cross-cousin marriage is typical. 
If it is matrilateral in a patrilineal society—if Ego marries his mother’s 
brother’s daughter—then one group is continuously giving women to a specific 
other group, and this involves what he calls ‘‘structural continuities” (p. 554); 
if the marriage rule is to marry a father’s sister’s daughter, then Ego’s group 
will give a woman (father’s sister) in one generation and will receive a woman 
(Ego’s wife) in the next generation. This involves no “structural continuities” 
or permanent wife-giving/wife-receiving relationships between groups. Both 
of these generalizations hold to a limited extent if the marriage rules are only 
preferential and not obligatory. 

Leach’s paper Structural Implications of Matrilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage 
takes up the implications of marriage rules that are only preferential. He 
shows that a circular marriage system does not result from a matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage rule unless the total society is made up of defined marriage 
classes, each of which is exogamous but which are, as a totality, endogamous. 
In fact, he goes on to show how, among the Kachin of Burma, who have such 
a marriage rule and localized clans, the marriage system which results is an 
asymmetrical one. He also shows that there is a status difference between 
groups of wife-givers and groups of wife-receivers, and this results, in the 
asymmetrical system, in a flow of prestations—which can be variously bride- 
wealth, services, protection, or prestige—going in the opposite direction to the 
flow of women. 

In his analysis of this system, Leach takes as his starting point the existence 
of a marriage rule stated in the kinship idiom of matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, and he then goes on to show how the rest of the social structure of an 
asymmetrical marriage system, status differentiation, and a flow of prestations, 
can be derived from a knowledge of the type of marriage rule. The first point I 
wish to make in the present paper is that a preferential marriage rule is not es- 
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sential if an asymmetrical system is to persist; it is, I maintain, common for 
asymmetrical systems to arise in societies possessing either status differentia- 
tion or differences in the distribution of economic resources, and this asymme- 
try may persist without ever being expressed as a preferential rule of marriage. 
Leach’s analysis, in other words, is of a special type of asymmetrical system; 
Lévi-Strauss’ analysis is of the mechanics of circular or closed marriage sys- 
tems, and in this sense their contributions are complementary. The conflict in 
their analyses comes from the fact that both deal with similar marriage rules, 
stated in a kinship idiom, and they do not spell out the fact that these rules 
apply to different kinds of marriage systems. 

My second point is that I wish to generalize further Leach’s analysis of the 
Kachin asymmetrical system, when he shows that to understand the working 
of such a system one must study the articulation of the small society with a 
wider social context than is usually treated by anthropologists. I will show 
that this context must extend over a wider geographical area than the sover- 
eign group, and must consider the relationship between the marriage system, 
the political system, and the economic system. These systems deal with the 
distribution of women, power, and material goods. Any of these commodities 
can be used as a prestation, and if all prestations are taken account of, the 
principle of reciprocity applies. An asymmetry in the possession of power or 
wealth can lead to an asymmetry in the marriage system, which in turn acts 
to distribute power or wealth through the whole society. 

My first example of an asymmetrical system is that of the Siane* people 
of the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea, among whom I worked for twelve 
months in 1952-1953.4 These people are a congeries of tribes practicing slash 
and burn agriculture and living in villages on the mountain ridges at about 
6,000 feet altitude. Typically, each village is composed of one patrilineal, 
patrilocal, localized clan of about 250 individuals, and is surrounded by similar 
clan-villages, two miles distant in every direction. The tribal unit is loosely 
organized and consists of from two to nine clans. It often coincides with the 
largest exogamous unit, composed of two or three neighboring clans. This 
unit has some religious functions and is the largest unit within which warfare 
to kill is theoretically prohibited. The clan-village forms a corporate exogamous 
unit which, to outsiders, is internally undifferentiated, although internal seg- 
ments are recognized in dispute situations within the clan. Lineages within 
the clan are important in inheritance, land-ownership, and in the range of use 
of certain kinship terms, but they do not regulate marriage. Each marriage 
between two clans is a relation between two corporate groups as wholes, but 
neither clan is permanently in a wife-giving or wife-receiving status. In native 
eyes, the ideal is one of exact reciprocity within each pair of clans. As some 
girls of an Emenyo clan expressed it to me, when a distant Yamofwe clan had 
not reciprocated a wife they had received from Emenyo, ‘They do not give 
their vulvas to our penises; we will not marry a Yamofwe man.” The 
corporate relationship between clans, which this expresses, means that every 
clan (except clans within the same exogamic group) is thus in an affinal rela- 
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tionship with every other clan. As the Siane say “We cali them ‘wife’s-father’; 
with them we fight.” 

Warfare is one aspect of the affinal relationship. Another more important 
expression of it is in the exchange of nonutilitarian valuables which takes 
place at marriage and at the rites of passage for the children of the marriage, 
as well as at peace-making ceremonies at the end of wars. Although both sides 
make payments, there is a large balance going from the husband’s clan to the 
wife’s clan, and this balance is regarded as payment for the offspring. The 
“valuables” which are exchanged consist of shells of many shapes and sizes, 
principally gold-lip shell cut into crescents or small cowries sewn onto bark 
headdresses, and also bird-of-paradise plumes, pigs, fine axes, and lengths of 
colored cloth. In precontact times these valuables were traded in from the 
coast, which is here about 70 miles away to the northeast (or over a week’s 
walk through enemy territory). 

The trading was in the form of the ceremonial gift-exchange between 
affines, and relatively small numbers of broken shells reached the Siane area. 
Pigs were raised locally, but their meat was quickly consumed, while but a 
few birds-of-paradise can be shot locally. With these two exceptions, the only 
way of obtaining valuables was through ceremonial exchanges, and to re- 
plenish one’s stock after making a ceremonial payment, one usually had to 
give a sister in marriage to another group. The general picture is thus of the 
circulation of a limited stock of valuables between the various groups in the 
society, with this flow being matched by the movement of women in the 
opposite direction. 

As I have indicated above, the natives picture their marriage system as 
composed of a symmetrical exchange of sisters between individual clans. I 
collected data on all marriages involving members of one clan which had taken 
place in the last three generations, including the numbers involved and the 
clan of the spouse. The figures are as complete as I could make them, but the 
number of “‘women went married to” is substantially lower than the number of 
“wives obtained” in the grandparental generation. This difference does not 
necessarily imply an imbalance in the numbers of women involved at that 
time. It occurs because individuals remember ties through their mothers, 
and this ensures that all the women marrying in are remembered. Sisters 
marrying out are less socially significant and tend to be forgotten over time, 
rendering these figures less complete. I have no reason to believe that such 
forgetting is anything but random with respect to where the sisters went, and 
so it does not distort the analysis below. These figures are given in Table 1. 

Chi square calculated from this table is 3.72 and indicates that there is a 
probability of less than 10 percent that the pattern of marriages is random 
and balanced, as is implied by the native theory of reciprocity and symmetry 
in the marriage system. It is clear from the figures that there is actually a 
marked trend for wives to be obtained from clans io the south and west, and 
for sisters to go out in marriage to the north and east. 

It is possible that the system might be of the kind described by Lévi- 
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Strauss, where each generation returns women to the clans from which their 
fathers acquired wives. If this were so, then the greater number of marriages 
listed for the parental generation would make it appear as though there were an 
over-all flow in one direction, although there might really be only a flow in 
one direction in one generation, balanced by a return flow in the next genera- 
tion. To test this possibility I divided the marriages into generation groups, 
using the complete genealogies for each lineage. The native system of informal 
age-grading of the males renders this division fairly reliable in terms of the 
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Table 1.—Marriages involving members of Antomona clan, Emenyo tribe. 
(All marriages through three generations tabulated by clan of spouse.) 


Antomona clan 


Man obtained Women went 
wife from married to 
Clans to north and east 43 42 
Clans to south and west 63 33 


absolute dates of the marriages. Since many marriages were of people who 
had died, or of sisters whose ages I could not check, and since the division into 
generations does not give much overlap in age-distributions in those cases 
where I did have an outside estimate of age, I feel that such a division is the 
most reliable one. It gives a picture of the marriage patterns in the parental 
and grandparental generations, and also of the patterns in two successive 
periods of twenty years. Table 2 lists this information. 

When the marriages in the parental generation alone are considered, the 
calculated x? of 3.46 is a significant departure from the expected random dis- 
tribution at the 10 percent level, and the trend is for women to come in from 
the south and west and to go out to the north and east. For the grandparenta! 
generation the x? of 1.91 is only significant at the 20 percent level, but the 
trend is in the same direction. There is at least no reversal of the trend between 
the generations, as would be expected if the marriage rule were of the patri- 
lateral cross-cousin type. 

It is possible to test whether there has been any change in the pattern of 
obtaining wives by comparing the third column of Table 2 with the first 
column. The x? of 1.46 is not significant at the 20 percent level, indicating no 
significant change. Similarly, we can test whether there has been a change in 
the areas to which sisters are sent, and we obtain a x? of .41 which is not 
significant at any level. There is no reason to reject the null hypothesis 
that there has been no change in either pattern between the two generations. 
In other words, there is some evidence that the asymmetrical marriage system 
has continued for at least the past forty years, although the pattern of a general 
drift of women from the south and west towards the northeast has become, 
if anything, more marked in the Siane area during the last twenty years. 


Table 2.—Marriages involving members of Antomona clan, Emenyo Tribe. (Tabu- 
lated by generations and by clan of spouse.) 


Antomona clan 


Grandparental generation Parental generation 
Men obtained Women went Men obtained Women went 
wives from married to wives from married to 
Clans to north and east 28 13 15 29 
Clans to south and west 35 8 28 25 
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This drift of women I wish to associate with a drift, in the ceremonial 
exchange of valuables, of goods going in the opposite direction. In grandparen- 
tal times the source of shell valuables was on the coast, and old men would 
point to the northeast—the direction where the coast comes nearest to 
Siane—as the source of shell ornaments. The amount which came in was small, 
however, and most of the exchanging of valuables for women entailed only the 
circulation of a relatively fixed stock of valuables, and not the introduction of 
new valuables. Since the differential possession of new valuables by north- 
eastern groups played so little part in the exchange system, it becomes all the 
more surprising that the drift of women was perceptible in the figures. 

Since 1934 there have been Europeans in the Highlands, with the nearest 
settlements to Siane being in Goroka and Asaroka, 30 miles to the east and 
north. The natives near the settlements quickly became wealthy in shells 
and cloth which the Europeans brought in. The Siane area was not entered 
by government patrols until 1945, and until then the way in which European- 
type valuables entered the area was through the channels of ceremonial pay- 


Table 3.—Payments taken by various Siane clans. (Payments are for services 
rendered to author. Antomona clan, Emenyo tribe, has been omitted.) 


Percentages of Total 

valuables cash consumables payments 
Clans to north and east 27 14 59 100 
Clans to south and west 57 10 33 100 


ments and exchanges. In other words, the presence of Europeans served to 
accentuate the difference in wealth as between Siane and the north and east, 
and gave the contacted groups an advantage in the trading for women. 

A measure of that advantage is provided by the detailed figures I kept 
during my year of stay, of all the commodities which natives took from me 
in payment for food, wood or services. I was the sole source of European goods 
for a radius of about eight miles around my house. Natives came from all over 
this area, and in return for their services they could choose between payments 
in cash, payments in articles like beads or shells (which could be used as native 
valuables), payments in consumable goods such as salt, paper, or trade tobacco, 
or payment in hard goods such as nails or razor blades. The amount of pay- 
ments of the fourth kind were negligible for present purposes, but the per- 
centages of compensation accepted in the various other media are shown in 
Table 3. 

The demand for cash is ambiguous since cash could be used for consump- 
tion, as a valuable, or as saving for a large capital purchase. Leaving out this 
demand, it is clear that the northern and eastern clans more often chose con- 
sumables; the southern and western clans seized the opportunity to earn 
valuables. Such a pattern is consistent with the idea that the northern and 
eastern clans were already well supplied with valuables since they took fewer 
of them; the southern and western clans would appear to have had less origi- 
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nally, and so there was a tendency for the valuables to move in that direction. 
This confirms the statement that there is a tendency for valuables to move 
towards the south and west—the direction from which women come—rather 
than toward the north and east. This movement was marked when my pres- 
ence made it possible to obtain valuables without giving women in exchange; 
it confirms the existence of differences in the amounts of wealth possessed, 
even though a Siane man would deny that there were such differences within 
the 180 square mile area. As an outside observer I could find only small dif- 
ferences between villages fifteen miles apart, although villages twenty-five 
miles apart were noticeably different. The natives’ assertion that clans are 
equally wealthy must be considered as a case where the native ideal of equality 
repudiates the actual inequalities of wealth, just as the native ideal of the 
marriage system as being reciprocating repudiates the actual asymmetry. 

In short, for the Siane area of about 180 square miles, it has been shown 
that there is a tendency for women to pass from the south and west towards 
the north and east, and for valuables to move in the opposite direction. There 
is suggestive evidence that this same pattern existed in the grandparental 
generation, though to a less pronounced degree. In the grandparental genera- 
tion the northern and eastern clans had a slight wealth advantage because 
they were nearer the coast; since the coming of the Europeans they have had 
a more marked wealth advantage, and the movement of women is also more 
pronounced. Neither the wealth difference nor the movement of women is 
recognized in Siane ideology. 

Nor is the asymmetrical marriage system recognized in the kinship struc- 
ture by its statement in the form of a marriage rule. There is definitely no 
obligatory marriage rule in Siane, and the only preference for marrying a 
definite category of kin acts against the asymmetry and towards the establish- 
ment of a reciprocating system. This preference is that girls favor marriage into 
the clan of their mother (though they may not marry into her lineage). This 
means that their mother’s brother will live in the village into which they 
marry, and will give support in marital quarrels. I have data on thirty women 
of the Antomona clan for whom both the clan they married into and the clan 
of their mother is available. Seven of these women married into their mother’s 
clan. There are nine surrounding clans with whom Antomona clan marries, 
and thus the chance expectation would be that one-ninth of all girls would 
marry into the clan of their mother. Using the method of the standard error of 
a proportion, the difference between one-ninth and 7/30 is significant at the 
5 percent level. In other words, the type of marriage involving the return of a 
woman to the clan from which the father took a wife is a preferred type in 
fact as well as in theory. 

Marriage of a man into his mother’s clan is forbidden. For both men and 
women, marriage with a true father’s sister’s child is also forbidden. But in 
the wider classificatory sense of the term, “father’s sister’s child” could be 
applied to every member of all other clans. A classificatory father’s-sister has 
married into every surrounding clan, so that all senior male members of every 
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other clan can technically be called “father’s sister’s husband.” This is because 
both the avoidance of affines and the corporate nature of clans mean that, 
technically, Ego does not know which individual of the clan his father’s sister 
has married. All the children of the other clans are the children of father’s 
sister’s husbands and Ego can, if he so desires, call them novonefo or “‘my cross- 
cousin.” Ego must marry a classificatory father’s sister’s daughter. A boy will 
claim such kinship to ensure hospitality when he goes on a courting visit to 
any other clan. On the other hand, there is one clan which the child visits with 
his mother and where he learns to use the term momonefo, ‘“‘my mother’s 
brother.” The boy learns that he cannot marry into this clan; the girl learns 
that marriage into this clan, but not into the lineage of her mother, is desir- 
able. In short, the marriage rules favor patrilateral cross-cousin marriage (in 
a classificatory sense) and forbid matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. They 
favor the marriage which tends to form a reciprocating system of delayed 
sister-exchange, and act to discourage an asymmetrical system such as is 
found among the Burmese Kachin. It becomes all the more remarkable that an 
asymmetrical system should have persisted through at least two generations. 

To understand how this asymmetrical system could have persisted it is 
necessary, as Leach has shown, to examine the wider social context in which 
the asymmetrical system occurs. This social context involves other aspects of 
the group’s social structure, as well as the structure of nearby groups. 

The first possible way in which an asymmetrical system could maintain 
itself in a small society would be if the small society was in fact only one seg- 
ment of a larger society in which the marriage system was circular. If this were 
so, the groups at the wife-giving end of the small chain would obtain wives 
from groups at the wife-receiving end of the chain, giving in return the valua- 
ables which they had received. 

A study of the map shows that this is a virtual geographic impossibility 
for the Siane area. The marriage chain is in existence some 40 miles to the 
north, on the far side of the 10,000 foot Bismarck Mountains which divide Siane 
from the Ramu River and the sea. These people to the north are the Gende, 
described by Aufenanger (1940). He states (p. 54) that the Gende obtained the 
trade commodity of women from the Arawa, their nearest neighbors on the 
southern side of the mountains. From the Ramu people to the north and east 
they obtained shells of various kinds, which they traded with groups further 
south. There is definite evidence in support of the continuance of the chain, 
although in this area other commodites entered into the system of exchanges. 
Axes are obtained from further west, and are handed on to the northeast in 
return for salt and pottery. But if the marriage chain stretches 40 miles to the 
north, it is extremely unlikely that it turns in the opposite direction and links 
up with the wife-giving groups some 60 miles away across two mountain 
ranges to the south. We may safely say that the Siane system is not merely 
one sector of a large circular marriage system involving several groups. 

Another possibility Leach cites as helping to support an asymmetrical 
system occurs when there is also a general drift of males accompanying the 
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females, and the local descent groups participating in the system are not 
stable. The Siane evidence points in the opposite direction. After prolonged 
genealogical study I could find only 2 percent of marriages that were other 
than virilocal—men stay in their own villages on marriage. This agrees with 
the society’s emphasis on patrilineality and residence on land which was owned 
by the ancestors, and out of which the first ancestors emerged. Of 36 clans 
whose lengendary history is known, only 14 do not claim descent from ances- 
tors who “came out of holes in the ground,” and the immigration of those 14 
is not within remembered history. 

Another possibility is that the asymmetrical system is supported by other 
features of the social organization of the societies in different parts of the 
chain. One would expect an asymmetrical marriage system to cause strains 
in a homogeneous society if it persisted for long. Certain adaptations would 
minimize the effect of those strains. 

These strains can be understood by imagining what would happen if a 
group of societies, all of equal size, similar sex composition, and equal wealth, 
formed an asymmetrical marriage system isolated from the outside world. 
The system would work so that the group at the wife-giving end would, in 
the course of time, be deprived of women, while the group at the wife-receiving 
end would have a large number of women. Contrariwise, the first group 
would tend to accumulate the valuables which were offered in exchange for 
wives, while the last group would be deprived of its wealth. The groups in the 
middle of the chain, although they would be giving and receiving wives and 
valuables from different groups, would give and receive the same amount of 
valuables and wives. The groups at either end of the chain would have other 
difficulties in addition to their surpluses of wives or valuables. They would each 
have marriage relationships with only one other group, but these groups next 
to them would be in relationship with two groups and would be unable to 
provide sufficient marriage partners to satisfy the needs of the groups at the 
ends of the chain. The end groups would be left with numbers of marriageable 
men and women for whom they could not obtain marriage partners. 

This problem of an excess of both marriageable men and women could be 
obviated in two ways. Either the groups at the ends of the chain could be 
smaller than the groups in other parts of the chain, or they could permit 
endogamy as well as exogamy. The problem of the drift of valuables from one 
end of the chain to the other has two aspects. The problem of how the valu- 
ables-deficient group could recoup its losses would be solved if it had a per- 
manent source of supply of new valuables; the problem of how the valuables- 
acquiring group could avoid amassing a stock of valuables would be solved 
if progressively less and less valuables were given in each payment, as the 
distance from the source of supply increased; in other words, if the exchange 
value of a valuable increased and if less were needed as a payment for each 
woman. This is what would be expected on classical economic grounds, since 
the supply of valuables decreases the further from the source of production, 
while the demand remains constant. 
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The over-all surplus of women remaining in the wife-receiving group could 
be reduced either by female infanticide or by an increase in polygyny. The 
over-all deficit of women remaining in the wife-giving group could be mitigated 
by male infanticide (which would be unusual), by warfare and the killing of 
numbers of adolescent males, or by a late age of marriage. Warfare and a late 
age of marriage, to be sure, create strains in their turn, but such strains are 
dealt with in several common institutional ways. One such way is by an 
initiation period during which the boys are denied sexual access to women 
when they are warriors, or by strictly enforced religious sanctions preventing 
them from competing with the older men for the sexual favors of women. The 
more an initiation period is a technique used by the older men to control the 
younger unmarried men, the more concern we would expect to find on the 


Composition of the societies before marriage exchanges take place, with women and goods 
to be exchanged circled 


Society A Society B Society C 
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Composition of the societies after the exchanges of women for valuables 
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Hypothetical Model of an asymmetrical marriage system involving three societies. (Each 
symbol represents one individual man, woman, or valuable. The marriages which have taken 
place in the second situation are indicated by pairs of lines joining men and women. The rules 
on which the model is built are explained in the text.) 


part of the married men over the possible desertion of wives to the unmarried 
men. Sexual anxiety would be common in the legal code, while the younger 
men would try to stress their sexual attractiveness. 

The chart shows a hypothetical model of three societies in which the social 
structures are of the kind sketched above, and which together form an asym- 
metrical marriage system. Society A is a wife-giving society and is smaller 
than the others for the reasons stated above. It gives its four sisters to soci- 
ety B in exchange for two units of valuables; it obtains two wives from 
society B in exchange for one valuable. The net result is that society A has 
one more valuable than it started with, two of its men have obtained wives, 
but there is no surplus of marriageable sisters. If the society is to maintain 
itself, it is clear that the two wives must produce large numbers of children. 

Society B has exchanged four sisters for four valuables with society C; in 
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SALISI 
return it has obtained two wives from C in exchange for two valuables. In | TI 
its relations with society A it has obtained four wives in exchange for two | map) 
valuables, and received one valuable in exchange for two sisters. The exchange nume: 
rate in transactions with C was one valuable equalling one woman; with A how t 
it was one valuable equalling two women. The net result is that society B has which 
given all its sisters in marriage and obtained wives for all its men; it has also 1891: 
gained one valuable—probably just sufficient to replace breakages. marri 

Society C is a wife-receiving society, in which endogamy is permitted (pos- are is 


sibly through some moiety system) and polygyny is common. It has given out 
four valuables to obtain four wives from society B, and has given two of its 
sisters to B in exchange for two valuables. The men in the society who did not 
obtain wives from B, have obtained wives from within their own society. The fy 
net result has been that the group has gained two women and lost two valu- 
ables. This loss is negligible, since we have posited that society C is situated 
at the source of valuables and can manufacture replacements. 

In the New Guinea situation, this hypothetical model could be applied to 
the concrete societies. The Siane area would then be occupied by type B 
societies—there is a drift of women in one direction, but the society does not 
seem to suffer any net loss or gain of women. The model would lead one to 
look for type A and type C societies in distant areas having some contact with 
Siane, and together forming a long marriage chain. 

The fact that the source of valuables used to be the coast would suggest 
that societies of the C type would be found on the nearest section of the coast 
near Bogadjim on Astrolabe Bay. Type A societies would be expected further 
south in the Highlands, notably south of Mount Michael (see map). 

The area south of Mount Michael is as yet unexplored, but some material 
is available from the texts collected by R. M. and C. Berndt in a nearby area 
farther east. The main emphasis in this society—the Foré—seems to be on 
warfare and physical aggression (C. H. Berndt 1953:133). The men’s houses 
there are larger and more ornate ceremonial centers than are those further 
north (Read 1954:12), though the villages themselves are smaller and con- 
sist of from 12 to 20 houses (C. H. Berndt 1953: 114). In spite of the incessant 
fighting and the practice of cannibalism, there is an over-all preponderance 
of males over females (C. H. Berndt 1953:126). Sexual anxiety in the area is 
evidenced by the ferocity of the punishment for adulterous women, sticks 
being thrust into their vaginas (Read 1954:23). Read also quotes R. M. 3 
Berndt as saying that it is not unknown for men to have intercourse with dead 
bodies. It is interesting to note that some small villages far to the south permit > 
endogamy (R. M. Berndt 1953:201 note). Endogamy has previously been 
adduced as one possible way of disposing of a surplus of marriageable men and 
women within the village. The hypothetical model did not consider this as a = 
way of organizing societies at the wife-giving end of the marriage chain, but it 
can be seen here as an alternative (and additional) method of dealing with the boy 
problem of a surplus of marriageable sisters.' In any case, there is prima facie 
evidence that southern societies are of type A. 
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There are no anthropological reports for the area around Bogadjim (see 
map) where we would expect to find type C societies, but there are notes by 
numerous early German visitors to the area. Lauterbach describes (1898: 147) 
how the villages near the coast are composed of two or three hamlets, each of 
which consists of some 20 houses. These groups of hamlets intermarry (Zoller 
1891:62), ‘“‘but sometimes wives are taken from the mountain tribes, and these 
marriages are the occasion for special arrangments.’’ What these arrangments 
are is not described, but presumably it means that large payments are made. 
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Map 2. Eastern Highlands of New Guinea 
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Lauterbach (1898:147) confirms the intermarrying of coastal and mountain 
villages, but also connects the villages through trade relationships in a complex 
which extends to the mountainous hinterland, and to the coastal island of 
Bili-Bili. All observers agree that the valuables of the coastal people were boar 
and dog teeth. On the other hand, as the explorers got further inland they 
found that shells were increasingly highly prized (Lauterbach 1898:158). 
Tappenbeck (1901:42 et. seq.) mentions that in some coastal villages women 
are in the majority, although this is unusual for New Guinea; that there is 
polygyny and that there is no long wait before getting married; that bride- 
prices are low and consist of only one pig; that infanticide is not infrequent. 
This could be seen as a means of controlling the population increase that would 
be expected from an influx of women. In short, the picture seems to be 
exactly what would be predicted for a type C society. There is internal dif- 
ferentiation, polygyny, and a constant source of valuables. whose worth 
increases the further they travel from their source. There are other ways in 
which the coastal societies adjust to their wealthy wife-receiving position— 
their relations with the trading islanders being one—but there is no space to 
discuss this problem here. 

It remains to show that the long marriage chain system which I have ten- 
tatively described as stretching for over 100 miles, and of which the Siane form 
only a small sector, is not an isolated example. In fact there is suggestive 
evidence that similar chains are common in New Guinea. Hogbin and Wedge- 
wood (1954:65) show that for most coastal regions ‘‘multi-carpellary parishes” 
(internally differentiated villages) are the most common form of social organi- 
zation. 

““Monocarpellary parishes in which marriage is necessarily exogamous are exceptional 
. . . Marriage is both intra-parishional and extra-parishional . . . [but] most women on 
marriage only move from one part of the settlement to another.” 


The ‘“‘rope” system described by Mead (1938: 321-22) for the Arapesh suggests 
a marriage chain such as I have described, although as Mead describes it, it 
is purely a matter of trade. However, she says, 

“There is a vague feeling that such [trade-friend] relationships were originally set up by 
marriage of women . . . and that a continuance of the marriage ties is not inappropriate.’» 
The Abelam described by Kaberry (1941) are the next people inland from the 
Arapesh, and they have a social organization more closely resembling the 
Siane than do the Arapesh. Villages are more important units and are “‘geo- 
graphically exclusive” (p. 239); clans, which are the exogamous units, tend to 
be localized in one or two hamlets, and hamlets usually (though not exclusively) 
are composed of one clan. In all, the pattern is one of localized descent groups 
which are usually exogamous, and which are definitely corporate (p. 241). 
Mead shows (1935:102) how women from these southern groups do go to the 
northern groups in marriage, but the opposite process does not seem to occur— 
further evidence that the marriage system is asymmetrical. 
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Examples of type A societies are hard to find since they are in inaccessible 
central areas, but Blackwood (1939:18) describes a mountain group on the 
Watut river which resembles the Mount Michael peoples in its small village 
groups and incessant warfare. The examples of marriage which she cites are 
all of women from inland groups marrying men from groups nearer the coast. 
In all these areas then, the material is suggestive of asymmetrical marriage 
chains, but the evidence is inconclusive since the appropriate statistics have 
not been collected. Theory would suggest that the differences between coastal 
and inland New Guinea societies, noted in passing by Hogbin and Wedgewood 
(1953:246), are functionally determined by the greater wealth of the coast 
and by the existence of asymmetrical marriage chains. 

Asymmetrical marriage systems are not peculiar to New Guinea. Caste 
hypergamy in India is an obvious case of such a system associated with dif- 
ferences in political power and religious ‘‘purity.”” The material collected by 
Hulstaert (1938) for the Nkundo of the Congo region of Africa suggests such 
a system. Marriage preferences among the Nkundo seem largely to be a mat- 
ter of sisters being given in marriage to clans that are wealthier than their 
own clan. It can be seen that this would result in the sisters of the wealthiest 
clans not being able to marry any one. For these women there is a special form 
of marriage called bolumbo, whereby suitors come from very distant areas and 
are selected on the basis of their being rich enough to give presents to every 
clan which intervened between their own home and that of the girl (Hulstaert 
1938: 30 et. seq.). Again the evidence is suggestive rather than conclusive, but 
it would appear that this special marriage form is an adapatation of the social 
structure to cope with the strain of an asymmetrical system. Here the asym- 
metry is clearly caused through differences in wealth. 

Ireland is one of the few areas where statistics were collected which show an 
asymmetrical system (Arensberg and Kimball 1940: 226-27). Their description 
of the social structure of County Clare shows how many of the tensions con- 
sequent upon being a wife-giving society are dealt with in institutional ways. 

In short, the purpose of this paper has been to show that asymmetrical 
marriage systems can exist without there necessarily being any rule of pref- 
erential marriage. The existence of such systems is suggested by much data, 
but the marriage statistics necessary to prove this have rarely been collected. 
It is hoped that this paper will prove a stimulus for the collection of more such 
data. Asymmetrical marriage systems, of which the Kachin type described by 
Leach is one special case, occur when there is also some difference—of wealth, 
prestige, or power—between the various groups involved. In such a situation 
the giving of wives becomes one of the many prestations between the various 
groups. The rules of reciprocity outlined by Mauss and Lévi-Strauss act to 
distribute the wealth, prestige, or power more evenly through the society. 
Such asymmetrical marriage systems require that societies in different parts of 
the marriage chain be organized in distinctive ways. On the basis of the 
analyses made by Leach (1951), I describe in hypothetical terms one possi- 
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ble way in which such societies can be organized and then show that this _—— 
model applies in New Guinea. 

Lfvt1-S1 

NOTES 1 

! The writer wishes to thank Dr. D. M. Schneider for his critical reading and helpful sugges- Mauss, 
tions during the writing of this paper, and to thank Professor S. F. Nadel for posing the questions 
from which this paper grew. MEaD, 


? Throughout this paper I use such phrases as “give women” or “payment for women.” In 
fact what are given, or paia for in a bride-price, are certain specific rights over the woman and her 
offspring; women are rarely if ever transferred absolutely as a chattel or filiated completely with 
their husband’s group. They are, however, the concrete object whose movement one can observe, READ, 
and to use the phrase “exchange of women for valuables” gives a more concrete picture. Such 
phrases are used throughout the paper for vividness and convenience; the proviso that what is re- 
ferred to is actually rights over women should be borne in mind throughout. SALISB 
3 For further ethnographic material on these people, and especially on their kinship system, 
the reader is referred to Read (1954) and Salisbury (1956a and 1956b). 
4 The fieldwork on which this study is based was carried out with the aid of a grant from the 


Australian National University, while the author was a Research Scholar at that University. SCHNE 
Grateful acknowledgment is made of their support. 

5 This surplus would appear in society A of the hypothetical model if the society had been TAPPE 
composed of 6 men and 6 women, as were societies B and C. In that case only four sisters would 
have gone in marriage to B which could not absorb more, leaving two unmarried girls in A. There ZOLLE 


would also be four unmarried men in A. In this situation, permitted endogamy would solve the 
problem of unmarried girls, but late marriage would still be needed to solve the problem of the 
excess number of males. 
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The Social Structure of Grandparenthood' 
DORRIAN APPLE 


Boston University School of Nursing 


WO rather different explanations have been advanced for the warmth, 

closeness, and indulgence which is proverbially expected of grandparents 
in many societies besides our own. Radcliffe-Brown (1952:96-97) suggests 
that ‘friendly equality” between grandparents and grandchildren exists as 
a relieving reaction to the tension caused between parents and children by 
parental authority and by the obligations each has toward the other. This 
explanation, for whose adequacy he reports no test, relates friendly equality 
to a constant in the parent-child relation, namely, authority with accom- 
panying tension. By this hypothesis, grandparents would be universally 
disposed to friendly equality with grandchildren. Radcliffe-Brown does not 
advance any ideas about other factors in family relations which might either 
hinder or be required for the manifestation of this predisposition. His is a 
psychological explanation, in that it focuses on the inner effects of experiences. 
Nadel (1951: 234-236), on the other hand, suggests that informality between 
grandfather and grandson is associated with lack of family authority by the 
grandfather; as evidence he cites data from ten Nuba tribes on the presence 
or absence of a joking relationship between grandfather and grandson. This 
is a structural analysis, since it relates the rights and duties of one role to 
those of another. 

This study will report a structural analysis which confirms and expands 
Nadel’s hypothesis that friendly equality between grandparents and grand- 
children appears only with certain patterns of authority in the family. Such 
a structural analysis does not rule out psychological analysis. It rather states 
conditions which permit psychological predispositions to manifest them- 
selves in behavior with such clarity and regularity that they become generally 
expected. 

Data used in this study are classifications of expected modal kinship be- 
havior described in ethnological reports. In some societies, grandchildren have 
the same relationship with both paternal and maternal grandparents, though 
there is intersociety difference in whether or not friendly equality is present. 
Other societies show an intrasociety difference, in that relations of grand- 
children with one set of grandparents are more friendly and equal than with 
the other set of grandparents. Since there are two kinds of variation in the 
grandparent-grandchild relationship, we need two hypotheses. 

Both hypotheses are based on two general assumptions or postulates. One 
we will call the postulate of structural congruity in kinship behavior: that 
given a certain quality in the relationship of x and y, the possible qualities in 
the relationship of x and z and of y and z are thereby limited. This postulate 
underlies the ideas of Radcliffe-Brown and Nadel which were cited, and also 
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underlies a number of other analyses of kinship behavior; see for example 
Homans and Schneider (1955: 15-16) and Eggan (1955). The other postulate 
we will call the compatibility of authority and formality: that the more closely 
associated a person is to the status possessing the most jural authority in a 
hierarchy, the less likely he is to have an informal and equal relationship with 
subordinates in the hierarchy. This postulate has also been used in other 
analyses of kinship behavior; see for example the discussion of the mother’s 
brother by Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 15-31) and the analysis of unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage by Homans and Schneider (1955). 

For societies in which relationships of grandchildren are the same with both 
sets of grandparents, we will test the following hypothesis, which we will here- 
after refer to as Hypothesis I: when the grandparental generation continues to 
exercise considerable authority over the parental generation after the grand- 
children are born, the relation of the grandchildren to the grandparents will 
not be one of friendly equality. The opposite is of course implied; when there 
is no such authority, there will be friendly equality. For societies in which 
grandchildren have a higher degree of friendly equality with one set of grand- 
parents than with the other, we will test the following hypothesis, which we 
will hereafter refer to as Hypothesis II: if the grandchildren’s relation with one 
set of grandparents has less friendly equality than with the other, the former 
grandparents will be those related to the grandchildren through the parent 
who possesses (or whose lineage member possesses) more household authority 
in the nuclear family. The phrase, “lineage member possesses,” is put in to 
refer to the MoBro in avuncupotestal societies. 

Information for testing the hypotheses was obtained from ethnological 
reports on 75 societies, 54 of which are among those used by Murdock (1949) 
and/or are in the Yale Human Relations Area Files. The sample is not repre- 
sentative of all societies, for there is no way to define the universe so that a 
representative sample could be drawn. Some areas, Africa for one, are over- 
represented, while others such as South America are under-represented. 
Lacking precise knowledge of the representativeness of the sample, we can 
generalize from it only on plausibility, not probability, to say that it is likely 
that the patterns found in this sample occur often enough to be important, 
though other patterns might be found in other samples which are not dis- 
closed in this one. One support for the plausibility of generalization from the 
sample comes from a test of whether any major cultural area contributed 
significantly more or less than its share of successes, that is, cases which fit 
the hypotheses. A test of each area, using the formula for the standardized 
deviate, 


|x—np| —.5 
Z= — 
npg 
with x= number of successes in the area, n= number of cases in the area, and 
p=proportion of successes among all cases, showed that no area contributed 
significantly more or less than its share of successes. 
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Reliability of the categorizations of kinship behavior was tested by two 
independent raters on a separate random sample for each dichotomous vari- 
able. A rater would be given the definitions of both dichotomies of a variable 
and asked to sort excerpted information on kinship behavior into two stacks 
containing the same number of societies. All agreements between each rater’s 
judgments and the writer’s had a probability of occurring by chance which 
was less than .01. The formula for the ‘“‘matching problem” (Mosteller and 
Bush 1954:1:307-—311) was used to calculate the probabilities of agreement. 
All coefficients of association were over .90. As for validity of the data, we 
can only say that it has face validity, since there exist no independent measures 
for validating it. 

Hypothesis I requires a distinction between societies in which grandparents 
continue to exercise a considerable amount of authority over the parental 
generation after the grandchildren are born and societies in which grandparents 
do not retain such authority. The raters for the reliability test were instructed 
that the former condition is defined thus: “‘relatively high degree of authority 
by the grandparental generation (fathers, fathers-in-law, or mother’s brothers) 
over the parental generation (grown sons, sons-in-law, or nephews) is indi- 
cated by statements to the effect that the family head of an extended family 
possesses authority over the persons and property of married children, or that 
the head is the guardian or trustee of the extended family and receives respect 
and obedience, or that respect and obedience is expected from grown sons and 
daughters. It can also be inferred from the details of the kinds of decisions 
that a lineage or extended family head must make for other adults in 
the generation below.’ The latter condition was defined thus: “‘a lack of 
authority by the grandparental generation (fathers, fathers-in-law, or mother’s 
brothers) over the parental generation (grown sons, sons-in-law, or nephews) 
is indicated by statements to the effect that children at adulthood take on the 
right to authority which their parental generation possessed, that children 
may live and work where and with whom they please, that the father (or 

mother’s brother) controls the househe!d where the nuclear family is the basic 
familial unit, that lineage authority is low, that parents may not interfere in 
their grown children’s affairs, that seniority is little emphasized in determining 
status, and/or that parents do not control or command their children.” 

Hypothesis I also requires a distinction between societies in which friendly 
equality is present between grandparents and grandchildren and societies 
in which it is absent. The former was defined as: “there is friendly equality, 
permitted disrespect on the part of the grandchild, closeness and informality, 
or the grandchild is less respectful and reserved with the grandparent in 
contrast to the demeanor required toward parents.’’ The latter was defined as: 
“the grandchild is submissive, reservedly respectful, not on easy and friendly 
terms with the grandparents owing to the discipline they exert, and/or must 
show a high’ degree of formal esteem to grandparents in comparison with the 
formal esteem shown to other relatives.” 


Table 1 presents a test of Hypothesis I. It will be seen that we can con- 
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fidently reject the null hypothesis of no relationship between the dichotomous 
variables. 


Table 1. Authority of Grandparents and Formality of Grandchildren 


Grandparental authority over parents 


present absent 
Ashanti Tanala Shilluk 
Moro Nama Nyima 
Koalib Hottentots | Ramkokamekra 
= absent Ibo Cow Creek Lakhers 
= Marki Verre Seminole 
= Bachama Atsugewi 
Vaqui Jicarilla 
Apache 
E Kurama Tarahumara Papago 
= Korea Saramaccaner Dakota 
3 Tallensi | Baiga Kiowa-Apache 
= | Bhuiya Cheyenne 
| Burmese Fox 
= | Woleaians Kaska 
: | Fiji, Lau Islands Sanpoil 
>, present | Lesu Ojibwa 
= Abelem Cto 
=. Mountain Arapesh Lozi 
“3 | Ontong Java Korongo 
= | Tikopia Dilling 
2 | Chiricahua Apache Otoro 
Malabu Katab 
| Kare-Kare Jukun 
| Nyakyusa 
Azande 


Chi-square corrected for continuity = 20.17; p <.001. 


Kinship positions referred to in the ethnological reports are, for grand- 
children, SoSo, SoDa, DaSo, and DaDa in 44 societies, SoSo, and SoDa for 
6 societies, and DaSo and DaDa for one society; grandparents referred to are 
FaFa, FaMo, MoFa, and MoMpo, for 43 societies, FaFa and MoFa in one 
society, FaFa for 5 societies, FaFa and FaMo in one society, and MoFa and 
MoMo for one society. It will be noted that for seven societies we have in- 
formation on relations of grandchildren with only one grandparent or set of 
grandparents; these cases could not be used in testing Hypothesis II but can 
be used in testing Hypothesis I. 

For Hypothesis II we need data on which parent, or parent’s lineage mem- 
ber, has more household authority, and on which set of grandparents it is 
with whom the grandchildren have the less friendly and equal relationship. 
Possession of more household authority was defined as: ‘‘ ‘household authority’ 
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means the right to make decisions about work and about the upbringing of 
children. ‘Father’s side’ means father or father’s patrilineal lineage member 
such as father’s father or father’s older brother. ‘Mother’s side’ means mother, 
mother’s matrilineal lineage member such as mother’s brother or mother’s 
mother’s brother, or mother’s father (where residence is matrilocal and author- 
ity patripotestal instead of avuncupotestal).’”’ A less friendly and equal 
relationship was defined as: ‘“‘(1) behavior toward one grandparent can be more 
familiar, while the other is more strict and elicits reservedly respectful be- 
havior; (2) both are relatively close and familiar, but one is said to be closer 
or more indulgent than the other; (3) both are relatively close and familiar, 
but joking is permitted with one and not with the other, or less restrained 
joking is permitted with one than with the other.” 

In 19 societies the discrimination in formality fell between the maternal 
and paternal grandparents. In 5 societies only one member of a set of grand- 
parents was distinguished by more formality. In 2 of the 5 societies, the dis- 
crimination fell between the FaFa, FaMo, and MoFa on the one hand and 
MoMo on the other. In one society relations with FaFa were more formal 
than with FaMo, MoFa, and MoMo; in one society MoMoBro was distin- 
guished from MoMo, MoFa, FaFa, and FaMo; and in one society MoMoBro 
and MoMo received more formal behavior than MoFa, FaFa, and FaMo. In 5 
societies information was available on grandsons only; for the others the 
behavior of both grandsons and granddaughters was described. Where in- 
formation was available about him, MoMoBro was defined as a member of the 
set of maternal grandparents because in avuncupotestal societies the MoMoBro 
is the functional equivalent of the FaFa in patripotestal societies, in that he 
is the man who has, or had, jural authority over the man who has jural 
authority over the grandchild. 

Table 2 presents the test of Hypothesis II. We can confidently reject the 
null hypothesis of no relationship between the dichotomous variables. 

One problem in cross-cultural studies such as this is that inclusion of so- 
cieties which are too alike may falsely inflate the numbers in the cells of the 
tables. Precaution against such inflation was taken while the sample was being 
collected by requiring that a society have had independent existence for about 
six generations and self-definition as a separate people. For a more stringent 
test, however, we can make further eliminations of societies with some in- 
fluence on each other. For Hypothesis I, we will eliminate Koalib and leave 
Moro, eliminate Bachama and leave Marki Verre, eliminate Abelem and leave 
Arapesh, eliminate Dakota and leave Cheyenne, eliminate Dilling and Otoro 
and leave Korongo, and eliminate Malabu and Kare-Kare and leave the 
Katab. For the remaining cases, Chi-square corrected for continuity is 14.107 
and p<.001. For Hypothesis II, we will eliminate Nankanese and leave Da- 
homey, eliminate Swazi, Lemba, Tswana, Lenge, and Venda and leave Thonga. 
Fisher’s exact test on the remaining cases shows that the null hypothesis can 
be rejected at the .004 level. The findings are evidently not the result of in- 
flating the numbers with over-similar societies. 
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Table 2.—Parental Authority and Formality of Grandchildren 


Less friendly equality with: 


paternal grandparents maternal grandparents 
Lemba 
Venda 
Thonga 
Dahomey 
Nankanese Kurtatchi 
Bena Murngin Western Apache 
Swazi Eastern Cherokee 
>, father’s side Lenge 
Comanche 
= Zulus 
Tswana 
= Hehe 
= Hera 
Tonga 
Haida 
Hopi 
mother’s side Navaho 
Truk 
Marshallese 
Manus 


Fisher’s exact test, p=.00005. 


While the data for these hypotheses were being collected, data were also 
tabulated on the occurrence of sexual joking between grandparents and grand- 
children. In many societies, some relatives who may marry or who may have 
sexual relations are expected to joke about sex with each other. In 34 societies 
in our sample, sexual joking is present between some relatives. In the 18 socie- 
ties in which there is sexual joking between grandparents and grandchildren, 
there are 7 instances in which people may marry those who stand in a kind 
of grandparental relationship to them, either because some persons who are 
potential spouses are called by the kinship term for grandparents, or because 
a man can inherit his paternal grandfather’s widows. In the 16 societies in 
which sexual joking between grandparents and grandchildren is not present, 
there are only two instances of possible marriage with a kind of grandparent. 
This association between sexual joking and marriage is not strong enough to 
be statistically significant. The point of interest is that the trend in the data 
is the same as that found by Brant (1948: 160-162), who tested with cross-cul- 
tural data the association between sexual joking and marriage in the relation- 
ships of a male and WiSi, BroWi, MoBroDa, and FaSiDa. Brant found that 
the rare cases are those in which a sexual relation is possible but sexual joking 
is absent, but his data show, as do ours, that the possibility of a sexual rela- 
tionship is not a sufficient cause of the sexual joking. 
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One further elaboration is possible for the two main hypotheses of this 
study. They can be united into a single and more abstract hypothesis: for- 
mality between grandparents and grandchildren is related to association of 
grandparents with family authority. The phrase, ‘‘association of grandparents 
with family authority,” covers both those grandparents who exercise family 
authority (see Hypothesis I) and those grandparents who are related to the 
parent associated with authority in the nuclear family (see Hypothesis II). 

This more abstract formulation of the findings of Hypotheses I and II sug- 
gests the question of whether the amount of authority of parents over children 
has any effect. Some evidence on this question can be had from the ratings of 
Bacon and Barry on several aspects of the obedience required of children in 
various societies.? They have rated 28 of the societies in this study’s sample 
on a 14-point scale. A mean obedience score for each society was obtained from 
the separate ratings for boys and for girls on reward for obedience, punish- 
ment for disobedience, and frequency of demands for obedience. These scores 
were then dichotomized at their median. Table 3 presents a test of whether 
the relationship between the association of grandparents with family authority 
and formality between grandparents and grandchildren holds within the 
categories of high and low parental authority as measured by obedience scores. 
Since the relationship does hold within both categories of parental authority, 
we can conclude that the amount of parental authority over children has no 
effect on our findings. 


Table 3.—Relationship between Authority of Grandparents and Formality 
with Grandchildren, Within Categories of Parental Authority 
Association of grandparents with family authority: 

Obedience score above the median 

present absent 
Formality between grandparents present 7 
and grandchildren absent 1 6 
Fisher’s exact test, p=.002 


Obedience score below the median 
present absent 
Formality between grandparents present 6 1 
and grandchildren absent 1 6 
Fisher’s exact test, p=.02 


In summary, this study has confirmed and expanded Nadel’s idea that 
friendly equality between grandparents and grandchildren appears only when 
family social structure permits it. It may be true, as Radcliffe-Brown suggests, 
that tensions between parent and child tend to draw grandparent and grand- 
child together, but such closeness is no universal in kinship behavior. In 
essence, the hypotheses of this study show that formality between grand- 
parents and granchildren is related to association of grandparents with family 
authority, while the indulgent, close, and warm relationship is fostered by 
dissociation of grandparents from family authority. 
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NOTES 


1 Revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
1955. This study is part of the writer’s unpublished doctoral thesis, “Grandparents and grand 
children: a sociological and psychological study of their relationship” (Radcliffe College, 1954). 
Professor G. C. Homans directed this thesis and it owes much to his guidance. The research was 
done while the writer was Research Associate in Sociology in the Geriatrics Unit of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. The Unit was supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

? T am indebted to Dr. Margaret Bacon, Mr. Herbert Barry, and Professor Irvin L. Child of 
Yale University for their kind permission to use these unpublished ratings 
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Structure and Function: Family Organization and 
Socialization in a Jamaican Community! 


YEHUDI A. COHEN 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


I 


HE purpose of this paper is to illustrate the proposition, through the 

analysis of a single sociocultural system, that personality processes mani- 
fest in the bearers of a culture at any given point in time are functions of the 
history of that culture, and that, similarly, these processes are indispensable 
to an understanding of the relationships existing between contemporary cul- 
tural form and antecedent historical conditions. In previous publications 
(1955a, 1955c) I described the culture of a Jamaican community, one of the 
outstanding characteristics of which is an intense economic and status rivalry 
centering about individual amassment and retention of wealth. Competition is 
between individuals rather than between nuclear families, for the ubiquitous 
individuating forces within the community in general also affect familial ties. 
The community is further marked by lack of a “‘sense of community,” by a 
general absence of leadership and authority arising from within the group, by 
repetitive resort to sorcery (“‘obeah’’), and by perennial accusations and sus- 
picions of sorcery. There is a marked lack of kin-group or other solidarity, and 
ties are extremely weak and diffuse throughout. These are cultural and struc- 
tural phenomena, but they are equally psychological and characterological 
processes which are acquired in the course of socialization. This paper will 
attempt to demonstrate that many of the significant areas of socialization for 
behavior in this community are functions of its historically determined struc- 
ture of family organization. 

It has long been recognized that the varieties of family organization in 
contemporary New World Negro cultures represent the end-products of one 
of the most dramatic acculturative situations in recorded history. Most in- 
vestigators agree that these family organizations have their primary historical 
antecedents in the experience of slavery, specifically, in the impermanence of 
family life during slavery (Frazier 1951:8-32; Henriques 1949:30-31; Ley- 
burn 1949:177-78; Simey 1946:48-49). Herskovits’ opposing views (1941: 
167-72; 1948:553-55) need no recapitulation at this point. The most striking 
feature arising from this unique historical process is the fact that “it is un- 
doubtedly the woman who is the linchpin in the organization of the Negro 
family in the New World in general and in the Caribbean in particular” 
(Simey 1946:43). 

The traditional centrality of the mother’s position in the New World Negro 
family is best understood when viewed alongside the loss during slavery of the 
family institution as the context of procreation; both can be seen as the out- 
growths of mutally reinforcing social and economic forces. ‘‘No matter how far 
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the moralization of the slave went, his group life, including his most intimate 
relations with his family, could not resist the fundamental economic forces 
inherent in the slave system” (Frazier 1951:31-32). Slavery in the West Indies 
was principally an industrial enterprise devoted to the production of sugar. 
Such an economic system depended primarily on masculine slave labor for its 
prosperity and survival, and male slaves were shunted from place to place as 
the need for them arose, regardless of their ties and desires. ‘‘Since the Inter- 
Colonial slave trade was not prohibited till 1825, male slaves were constantly 
drafted from the more settled colonies to work in the newer, less developed 
lands” (Cousins 1935:36). 

“Family life of the ‘western’ type was an impossibility when the slave’s existence had 
to be devoted primarily to the cultivation and manufacture of sugar and other tropical 
products. The buying and selling of slaves involved the splitting up of families, whilst 
the maintenance of discipline on the plantations prevented the husband and father 
from protecting his wife and children against his white masters and other more favoured 
slaves. The financial value set on slave children and the rewards given to successful 
motherhood in cash, kind, and promotion from field labour to labour in the house gave 
a specially high status to the mother, a status which the father could only enjoy if 
placed in a position akin to that of a stud animal, this leading to a sundering of family 
ties and the degradation of family life still further’ (Simey 1946:48-49). 


“Under such circumstances there was no opportunity for permanency in the 
association between the sexes” (Frazier 1951:17-18). 

The continuity of economic factors as they affect both the status and role 
of the male in the West Indian family still operates in the contemporary situa- 
tion. ““There can be no doubt,” Simey (1946:87) concludes, ‘that when a 
West Indian prospers he tends to marry and live a ‘respectable’ life... . ”’ 
In St. Thomas, for example, ‘‘there has been an increasing tendency for upper- 
class status to become associated with adherence to the monogamic standard,” 
while “legal marriage and monogamic constancy are not the general rule... 
among the lower class’ (Campbell 1943: 41). In Jamaica, where these economic 
forces can be seen to operate in every-day familial relationships, ‘‘those fami- 
lies coming in the category of the ‘Christian’ family . . . form the better-off 
group” in the peasant population (Henriques 1949: 36). Henriques (1949: 35) 
estimates that only about 50 percent of the family groups in Jamaica are 
stable, monogamous unions, based either on legal marriage or ‘faithful con- 
cubinage.” At the same time, Williams (1945:21) reports that ‘‘in 1935 nearly 
half the wage-earning population of Jamaica obtained only intermittent 
employment. ...’”’ On the basis of the census of 1943 and of an urban survey 
in 1946, Cumper (n.d.: 60) estimates that unemployment in Jamaica “amounts 
to [at least] from 25 to 30 percent.”’ 

Operating alongside these divisive phenomena were other forces which 
militated against the survival of African family forms or the establishment of 
a new tradition of stable conjugal units. Under the conditions of slavery, 
sexual relations could not possibly have served as the basis of permanent 
unions; ‘“‘the impermanence of slave sexual relationships is repeated from 
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Brazil to the United States” (Henriques 1949:31), especially within the 
British colonies. 


“There were masters who, without any regard for the preferences of their slaves, mated 
their human chattel as they did their stock. . .. When men of the servile class were 
ordered to mate, women, who on the whole played a more passive role, had little choice 
in the selection of mates’ (Frazier 1951:18-19). 


This singular condition of sexuality under slavery was further reinforced 
by the fact that the slaves could not marry; “slaves were not permitted to form 
permanent unions on either an African or European model. Family life under 
these conditions was impermanent”’ (Henriques 1949:30; see also Leyburn 
1941:178). Furthermore, ‘‘slavery was inherited in the female line. The 
child of a slave-woman was born in servitude, irrespective of the status of the 
father. ... Paternity counted for little; the Negroes regarded the children 
as belonging to the mother rather than the father” (Cousins 1935:37). The 
scars of such a historv are still to be seen, as in Granada, where, in 1934, 
“fully two-thirds of the illegitimate children received no support whatever, 
or very meagre support, from their fathers” (Simey 1946:17). 

All these forces, and more, created a social situation in which 


“only the bond between the mother and her child continually resisted the disruptive 
effect of economic interests that were often inimical to family life among the slaves. 
Consequently, under all conditions of slavery, the Negro mother remained the most 
dependable and important figure in the family” (Frazier 1951:32). 


One of the outstanding consequences of this peripheral role of the father 
is the phenomenon of illegitimacy. ‘‘The illegitimacy rates common through- 
out the West Indies vary from 60 to 75 percent of the total number of 
births ...” (Simey 1946:16), while in Jamaica ‘approximately 70 percent 
of all births recorded in 1942 were illegitimate’ (Simey 1946:83). Since con- 
sequences often reinforce their causes, there can be little doubt that West 
Indian illegitimacy greatly strengthened the mother’s structural role in the 
family as against the father’s. 

In this light it is easy to understand the various structural forms taken by 
the West Indian Negro family and, in turn, to comprehend the structural 
dominance of the mother in these families. As we shall see below, the mother’s 
centrality is paralleled by her primacy in the process, or function, of socializa- 
tion. Simey (1946:82-83) identifies the following four types of family or- 
ganization in the West Indies: 


“‘(a) the Christian Family, based on marriage and a patriarchal order approximating to 
that of Christian families in other parts of the world; (b) Faithful Concubinage, again 
based on a patriarchal order, possessing no legal status, but well established and en- 
during for at least three years; (c) the Companionate Family, in which the members live 
together for pleasure and convenience, and for less than three years; and (d) the Dis- 
integrate Family, consisting of women and children only, in which men merely visit the 
women from time to time, no pattern of conduct being established.” 
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Simey (1946:83) also found the following percentages on the basis of a 
sample of 270 family groups: the Christian family—20 percent; faithful con- 
cubinage—29 percent; and companionate and disintegrate families—51 per- 
cent. Henriques (1949:32), somewhat more accurately, substitutes “‘maternal, 
or grandmother, family, and . . . keeper family” for Simey’s “‘companionate 
family” and ‘‘disintegrate family’”’ respectively. Henriques (1949:35) found 
almost the same frequencies for these families in Jamaica as Simey did for the 
West Indies. 

The statistical dominance of mother-centered families in the West Indies 
in general and in Jamaica in particular indicates the extreme degree to which 
the mother’s centrality in the family is entrenched in the culture. As we shall 
see, this is true even for those family groups in which an adult male is present 
by virtue of his sociolegal status as husband and father. ‘‘The mother looks 
after the children whether the father is there or not. She feeds, clothes, and 
educates them, and it is to her that they turn in times of trouble throughout 
their lives. .. . From the point of view of the children, the mother is depend- 
able; the father is not” (Simey 1946:81). Furthermore, not all four family 
types described by Simey are to be found in every community or plantation 
settlement. For example, only the “‘Christian family” and the ‘‘disintegrate’’ 
or “‘keeper”’ family were found in the community reported on below, and with 
markedly different frequencies than are reported for the rest of Jamaica and 
the West Indies. As was pointed out, such frequencies tend to vary with 
degrees of prosperity. The community to be described is relatively prosperous 
and economically stable, and the frequency of the ‘Christian family”’ is 
therefore much higher than elsewhere in Jamaica and the West Indies. Fur- 
thermore, the influence of the local and very active Moravian church is 
definitely felt in the realm of family organization. That this influence is neither 
incidental nor transitory can be seen in the fact that literacy is highest and the 
practice of sorcery least frequent in the communities nearest this church, while 
the reverse is true the further away from the church one moves. Throughout 
the history of this area of Jamaica the local church has been extremely active 
in the establishment of legal marriage and the eradication of both illiteracy 
and sorcery. 


II 


Contemporary Rocky Roads (a fictitious name) is a community in the 
central mountains of Jamaica; it is made up of 277 persons comprising 57 
households, 15 of which are occupied by single individuals. The Rocky Roaders 
are descendants of former slaves brought to Jamaica from Africa. Today they 
are independent farmers, raising mixed crops which they sell for cash at 
weekly markets (see Mintz 1955). If one looks at Rocky Roads from the air, 
one sees a winding secondary road, on either side of which households are 
haphazardly scattered over the mountain and in the valley. Each home ap- 
pears autonomous and independent of all others, and social relationships 
correspond in large measure to this physical picture. 
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Family Types: The ideal family ‘type’ in Rocky Roads consists of a 
married couple and their children. In theory, only this situation is provided 
for. When asked to describe the familial status system, informants confined 
themselves to this situation, stating that the culture provided for no other 
exigencies. But the number of instances in which such a “pure” family exists is 
indeed small. In the overwhelming majority of cases the number of generations 
present is three, not two. This is apparently not new to Rocky Roads; yet the 
culture, paradoxically, has not differentiated between the two family types. 
The distinction is made here because of the observed differences in overt 
behavior. In other words, the three-generation family, which is statistically 
more frequent, can be thought of as a variant of the two-generation family. 

Illegitimacy is the mainspring of the three-generation family. In Rocky 
Roads, an illegitimate child is one born to an unmarried woman, regardless of 
the marital status of the father, and who is not a sociological member of his 
mother’s family of procreation. Thus, children of ‘“‘concubinage”’ marriage 
(“married but not churched”), for example, would not be considered illegiti- 
mate by the culture. Children born outside of an established family of pro- 
creation are referred to by the Rocky Roaders as “illegitimate,” “‘bastards,” 
and the like. Of the annual baptisms recorded in the local church, a little more 
than 62 percent are of illegitimate children. Illegitimacy is primarily a function 
of two facts. First, premarital intercourse, beginning at puberty, is accepted 
by the community as normal behavior for men and women. Contraception, 
although known, is regarded as sinful and is rarely used. Secondly, men marry 
in their late twenties or early thirties, and women marry between the ages of 
twenty-two and twenty-seven. No one appears to feel shame or guilt over 
having borne or been born an illegitimate child. At the same time, however, 
illegitimacy has far-reaching ramifications, both for the individual and for 
the structure of the family. 

When an unmarried girl bears a child, the burden of its support must be 
shouldered by the mother’s parents. Since the culture assigns illegitimate 
children to the care of the maternal grandparents, it turns out that almost 
every couple rears two generations. This accounts, in part, for the three- 
generation family. 

There are other permissible alternatives for the placement of illegitimate 
children. If the maternal grandparents are very old or poor, the child will be 
given to a childless relative or friend (referred to as “stepmother”) after it 
has been weaned. Whoever brings up a child has direct and absolute authority 
over it. An illegitimate child will be taken by the paternal grandparents if 
the maternal grandparents are dead, or if the paternal grandparents are 
wealthy and make a bid for the child. The motivation here is not completely 
altruistic, for the child is raised by them with a view to his becoming their 
servant in their old age. The illegitimate one in this situation occupies a status 
lower than all the other members of the household, and is thought of and 
sometimes referred to by them as “the outsider.”” We recorded only one such 
instance, but informants reported that they knew of others. A third alterna- 
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tive is for the legal wife of the child’s father to ask for its custody after she 
has married the father, offering care and support. Such a request will rarely 
be granted, for hardly any mother will surrender her child under such cir- 
cumstances, believing that the child may be wanted solely as an economic 
asset, and retorting that she does not want her child working for a “‘strange 
woman.”’ Fourthly, if a couple has had an illegitimate child and then marry— 
an infrequent occurrence—the child becomes legitimate and is reared as all 
other legitimate children. 

Theoretically, an illegitimate child is supposed to be given the name of his 
father, and this is usually the case.? However, if the child’s father is married, 
his identity remains secret and the child is given the mother’s name. 

Few men allow their wives to bring along upon marriage their illegitimate 
children by other men, claiming that they do not want the responsibility of 
“other men’s children.”’ The child will therefore continue to live in the home of 
his grandparents or foster parents until adolescence or adulthood. 

In all of the above alternatives for placement of illegitimate children, the 
prime considerations are economic. Even where the child is cared for by the 
maternal grandparents, the added economic burden is a source of friction and 
resentment. The unwed mother is frequently rebuked by her parents for not 
assuming more economic responsibility for her child, no matter how much 
she earns, and the child’s grandfather scolds his wife for not controlling the 
daughters who periodically present him with new burdens of support. In view 
of increasing pressure on the land in Jamaica in general and in Rocky Roads 
in particular, it is not surprising that this resentment is increasing. 

The status of illegitimacy does not affect a man’s prestige or desirability 
for marriage directly, except so far as this status affects his economic position. 
With respect to inheritance, the pivotal factor in economic status, illegitimate 
persons fall into three categories. Most frequent are those whose mothers 
have married but who continue to be reared by their maternal grandparents. 
These persons inherit directly from their grandparents, depending on the 
extent of the latters’ land holdings. If these grandchildren fail to inherit, they 
are generally forced to leave the community during adolescence to seek em- 
ployment. Illegitimate males in this category inherit more than do their 
mothers, but less than their mother’s brothers; illegitimate females in this 
category inherit very little, if at all. 

The second category consists of illegitimate persons raised by their grand- 
parents but whose mothers have not married at the time of their parents’ 
death. These persons inherit directly from their mothers, rather than from 
their grandparents. Since women generally inherit less than men, illegitimate 
persons in this category inherit relatively little. 

The third category, least frequent in occurrence, consists of illegitimate 
children brought along by their mothers at the latters’ marriage to men who 
are not the biological fathers of the children. Only women who own land in- 
dependently can bring their children to such a family, for even when men do 
give their brides such permission they refuse to support such children after 
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they have reached adolescence. In this situation, the illegitimate children are 
given their mother’s land on which to settle. 

There are, then, two classes of illegitimate males standing in structural 
counter-position. On the one hand, there are those who participate in the 
normal pattern of inheritance, as though they were legitimate. These are 
generally able to marry and to participate in the transmission of the culture to 
the next generation. On the other hand, there are those whose status has so 
restricted their inheritance that they must either defer their marriages more 
than others or leave the community entirely. 

Largely as a result of a recurring core of economically insecure men who 
must defer marriage, as well as of men who deplete the reservoir of marriage- 
able bachelors because they must emigrate, a situation has arisen in which 
there are two family forms—the patripotestal and the matripotestal—which 
cut across the two- and three-generation families. While these families are 
organizationally separate, they emerge as variants of dominant cultural proc- 
esses; these in turn produce corresponding variations on major themes in 
Rocky Roads socialization. 

Structure and Function in the Patripotestal Family: Of the 42 families, 37 
consist of a married man and woman, their children and, in 26 of these 37, 
their illegitimate grandchildren. Where there are but two generations, the 
status system is simple and clear-cut; the man is the ruler of the household, 
while below him range his wife and children respectively. Where there are 
three generations, the father occupies the highest status; below him, progres- 
sively, are his wife, the children they have in common, their daughters’ illegiti- 
mate children, and, on rare occasions, the mother’s illegitimate children by a 
man other than her husband. 

The inferior status of illegitimate children is reflected in many areas, two 
of which are outstanding. The first is in the exploitation of the cultural rule 
that a man need not support his children after they have reached adolescence 
at 14 years (Cohen 1955b). Very few men insist on this rule, but every man 
ceases to contribute to the support of his illegitimate children when they reach 
14 years, and most insist that their illegitimate grandchildren become bread- 
winners at that age. In former days, it is said, a man was not bound to support 
his illegitimate children. It was felt that he should do so, but he could be 
coerced only through court action. Until about 15 years ago, the women re- 
port, they had to answer the “‘very personal questions” of a judge, and were 
reluctant to sue a man for the support of their children. Recently, however, 
it has become the practice in most courts to recognize any man sued for such 
support as automatically liable. The women of Rocky Roads have apparently 
not abused this judicial custom, but it has made an indelible impression on the 
men. Fearful of too high a judicial assessment, most men of the community 
voluntarily support their illegitimate children until the latter are 14 years old. 
The customary contribution is five shillings weekly—one third the sum which 
is generally recognized as minimal to survival. However, there are still some 
men who will not support their illegitimate children, threatening sorcery to 
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guarantee against court action. It is the cessation of the biological father’s 
contribution which appears to motivate most grandfathers to shift economic 
responsibility to their adolescent grandchildren. However, as will be observed, 
the quality of rationalization in this case is made apparent by the fact that 
this is but one of the ways in which illegitimate persons are consistently re- 
jected. 

In order to understand that economic rejection of illegitimate children is 
but another variation of a pattern already established in the culture, it is 
necessary to capitulate briefly the primary experiences of a growing Rocky 
Roader (for a fuller description, see Cohen 1955a, 1955b). Socialization in 
Rocky Roads is extremely depriving and restrictive in some areas, and equally 
permissive in others. Infants are not fed whenever they cry but rather at 
intervals of about four hours, for five to ten minutes at one breast. Temper 
tantrums are frequent but rarely elicit response. Nor are infants fed when they 
cry at night. As children grow older they can fetch food for themselves, and 
their diets improve slightly. This independence, too, is restricted, for the 
children may only eat food which was not meant for someone else. The 
dificulty of making the proper discriminations in this sphere is attested by the 
amount of punishment received on this score alone. Furthermore, children 
must be content with what they receive at mealtime; after the age of four or 
five, children who cry for food after a meal are punished. 

Corporal punishment is frequent; until about the age of four, children are 
slapped. After this age they are switched. In addition to infractions of rules 
surrounding food, children are punished for fighting, disobedience, breaking 
things, even accidentally, tarrying too long while on an errand, and the like. 
This part of the training is carried out almost entirely by the mother; the role 
of the father in socialization will be discussed separately below. 

Within a context of severe deprivation and restriction, infants and children 
of both sexes masturbate frequently and openly. There is never any parental 
punishment or encouragement of such activity. Toilet training is equally mild 
and permissive, generally commencing at about the age of two or three years. 
Control is taught by encouraging the children to imitate their parents and elder 
siblings; incontinence is punished only when a mother feels that a child has 
deliberately soiled the house in order to displease her. 

There are few opportunities for a growing child to establish warm emo- 
tional ties with persons outside the nuclear family; as will be observed, this 
is the familial precedent for the quality of later interpersonal relationships, 
and it sets the emotional climate which makes possible the total rejection of 
many illegitimate children by the community. The Rocky Roads family is 
“emotionally inbred,” to paraphrase Kluckhohn’s (1944:53) description of 
the Navaho; during infancy, there are almost no influences on the baby from 
outside the home. An infant never sees any other part of the community, 
save for one trip to church to be christened and four or five trips to the monthly 
clinic. His home is his world, and the world’s sole representative is his 
mother or mother surrogate. Rocky Roaders are not given to visiting one 
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another and there are rarely guests or relatives to stimulate the child, or with 
whom it might establish relationships of one sort or another. Even later, 
children do not play with anyone except their siblings. A child is confined to 
his home until the age of about five years, and never ventures beyond it. 
Friends are not made until seven. The most frequent explanation is that if the 
children “mix” and play with “strangers,” they may be “spoiled” and in- 
fluenced by them. 

Sibling rivalry is often intense, and the quarrels between rival siblings 
elicit parental punishment. The birth of a child arouses resentment in the one 
who is now next to youngest, and children thus displaced were often seen 
attempting to tear a nursing child away from the mother’s breast. This rivalry 
continues for many years and erupts again over division of the patrimony, 
but it does not always include all the siblings in the family. Simply, the siblings 
closest to each other in birth order are most antagonistic, with a proportionate 
decrease in hostility as the distance between them increases. In very large 
families it was sometimes possible to observe demonstrations of overt affection 
between the eldest child and the youngest. 

Only the biological mother may nurse the child; informants knew of no 
violation of this rule. Many parents demand that their unwed daughters seek 
gainful employment which will enable them to contribute to the support of 
their illegitimate children. Since many girls must leave the community to 
find such jobs, they often wean their illegitimate children before 12 months; 
this is the age until which all children, legitimate and other, are supposed to 
be nursed. Even if the unmarried mother is able to find employment near her 
own home, her child receives even more depriving treatment and care than 
legitimate children of the same age. The illegitimate children are fed even less 
often than the legitimate, since their working mothers are away during the 
day; they are not clothed as well, and they receive even fewer of the already 
minimal assurances of bodily comfort and care. Their grandmothers frequently 
complain of the strain of caring for several infants. One female informant 
summed up the matter concisely. Caring for more than a dozen of her own and 
her unwed daughters’ children, she observed that one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties confronting a family is that mother and daughters and father and 
sons are having children simultaneously. This is true, and it adds to the re- 
sentment precipitated by economic considerations. 

In addition to the greater physical rejection of illegitimate children, they 
are also subjected to even greater “‘sibling rivalry” pressures. When there are 
often legitimate and illegitimate infant cousins within the same nuclear 
family, children in both categories must cope with the hostility of age-mates 
as well as that of older and stronger siblings and cousins. This stress, when 
juxtaposed with rejection in other spheres, is no doubt more trying for illegiti- 
mate children. When two cousins are vying for physical attention, a woman 
will invariably favor her own child as against her illegitimate grandchild. 

One later sociological variant of this patterned rejection can be seen in those 
rare cases where a man allows his bride to bring along one of the illegitimate 
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children she has had by other men. When these children reach adolescence 
they leave the immediate household and cease to be even nominal members of 
it. They usually move onto a piece of their mother’s land, supporting them- 
selves as best they can and trying in the meantime to save money for the 
purchase of more land. They maintain minimal social intercourse with their 
families of orientation. 

Parents do have favorites among their children, the most subservient and 
submissive being favored. These children escape punishment more easily than 
those considered ‘‘meddlesome”’ or ‘‘rude.’’ There are no differences in the 
training of boys and girls until the age of five, when role training commences. 

At five years girls begin to learn domestic tasks, beginning with the 
simplest jobs. Most mothers state that they wish their sons would learn such 
skills, but the boys adamantly refuse to indulge in domestic labor, except for 
tending the chickens and hogs and running errands. What the parents fail 
to report, and only observation discloses, is that girls are just as reluctant to 
do this sort of work. When a boy refuses to wash floors or dishes, he is not 
troubled and his refusal is accepted. The girls also begin with the same refusals, 
but they are switched for them. This accounts, in part, for the fact that girls 
receive more than twice the amount of whippings than their brothers, and it is 
also the point at which parents become consistently stricter with their daugh- 
ters than with their sons. Furthermore, this is the first point at which boys 
are allowed to assert themselves. 

During the first three or four years of a child’s life the father is a source 
of neither gratification nor punishment. After this age, the father begins to 
administer punishment, but only at the instigation of the mother. It is not 
until the age of ten, however, that the father establishes any positive and 
stable relationship with any of his children, and then only with his sons. 
Yet the father is often physically present. While most of his time is spent in 
the fields, he does devote some days to the repair of the home; he is often at 
home during the rainy season, and on Sundays. Even on these occasions, when 
he is quite relaxed, he tends to avoid the younger members of the household 
and to keep them at a distance. Only once did we see a father show affection 
toward a younger child; this was a kiss given to a three-year-old daughter who 
was admittedly an unwanted child. This man had spent some years in Cuba 
and the United States, and had many values alien to his own culture. 

At seven years, most children begin to attend the school conducted by the 
local Moravian Church. This appears to be a partial emancipation for the 
children, for most enjoy going to school. Also at this time, boys are allowed 
to remain to play cricket on the school green, unless there are chores for them 
at home; girls must always return home immediately after school. 

That children are reared primarily by their mothers for the first ten years 
is consistent with the history of the Jamaican family. Frazier (1951:44) 
notes that ‘“‘in spite of the numerous separations, the slave mother and her 
children, especially those under ten, were treated as a group.”’ Contemporane- 
ously, a new phase of socialization begins for boys when they reach the age of 
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ten years, for a radical change occurs in parent-son relationships. (The rela- 
tionship between girls and their parents remains unchanged.) At this point, 
control and domination over the boys is exercised equally by both parents, 
whereas previously the boys were controlled almost entirely by their mothers. 
At this time boys begin to spend more time with their fathers. The latter, it 
should be noted, do not try to alienate their sons from their mothers; nor do 
the mothers attempt to foster father-son affection or hostility. 

At ten years, boys begin helping their fathers in the fields. After learning 
simple tasks, they proceed to more advanced skills. They stand by and watch 
their father cultivate and harvest; when he lays down his tools, the boys pick 
them up and imitate his work. The father corrects his youngsters’ work, and 
as they gain in proficiency the boys take on small agricultural tasks, always 
under the father’s supervision. While learning these skills the boys are never 
punished for anything they may do wrong. While girls at first refuse to do the 
work which is demanded of them, and are punished, boys are eager to work in 
the fields and never require strenuous inducement. Children learn very early 
that the father will rarely punish except at the mother’s instigation. Hence, 
from the earliest age boys and girls ask to be taken with their fathers to the 
fields. Girls are never given such permission; boys rarely receive it before they 
are ten. Masculine role-training is much the same for illegitimate boys reared 
in patripotestal families. 

True emotional dependence usually arises in contexts of authority in the 
course of socialization, and in Rocky Roads it is the mother who is the first 
and most significant source of authority and object of dependence for the 
children. The centrality of the mother, structurally as well as functionally, 
focuses attention on the contrasting peripheral role of the father. The latter’s 
position in the family can be seen through the development of his sons during 
and after adolescence, in their emergence as fully functioning members of 
the community. 

Adolescence begins at departure from school, usually at 14 years. As a 
period of transition, adolescence is characterized by the initiation of hetero- 
sexual intercourse and by the assumption of a larger share of adult activities 
preparatory to full-fledged adulthood. Simultaneously, there is a gradual 
weaning from dependence on parents; this is seen in the greater degree of free 
movement now granted the maturing youngsters. 

Economic relationships to parents during adolescence can be viewed in 
part as the medium through which earlier experiences are realized. At about 
14 years, a boy begins to spend all his time cultivating on his father’s land. 
He is given a portion of land, and he is relatively free to grow what he wishes; 
technically, he enjoys absolute ownership of all that the land yields. But since 
parents are not obligated to support their sons after adolescence, every son 
must contribute from one-third to one-half his earnings to his parents for his 
room and board. The remainder of the money is his to do with as he pleases. 
The degree of discipline over a boy decreases as his earnings increase. As he 
grows older, a voung man becomes more and more independent of his parents, 
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ela- until he reaches the point in early adulthood where he no longer has to consult 
int, his parents about his decisions (Cohen 1955b). Unmarried adult men spend as 
nts, little time as possible at home, usually coming there only to eat and sleep. 
ers. | They do not consult their parents about anything, and their parents rarely 
r, it question their activities. 
rdo | The young men’s unfolding social and economic independence of their 
} parents, particularly of their fathers, is the first climactic illustration of the 
ing functional implications of the father’s structurally peripheral role in the 
atch family. The second ramification is in the men’s delay of marriage. In this case, 
pick | the father’s peripheral role during socialization is a condition which makes 
and possible the maximization of processes inhering in mother-son relationships. 
a | The mother’s role as the primary source of authority and object of emo- 
over tional dependence is thoroughly established in the adult male’s character struc- 
the | ture. For example, during the post-adolescent “rebellion,” which is quite 
kin | prevalent (Cohen 1955b), it is the mother, not the father, who brings the sons 
arly into line by refusing to cook for them or care for their clothes. This dependency 
nce, on the mother is manifest in the men’s attitudes toward marriage. A man 
the rarely marries while his mother is still alive, for, as informants themselves 
hey put it, so long as a man has someone to cook his meals, mend his clothes, and 
ired care for his living quarters, he will not think of marrying. When his mother is 
no longer alive, he will seek to marry a woman who has money so that she 
the “can help him out.” In the absence of such a desirable person he will seek a 
rst girl who can do something, such as dressmaking, “‘to help herself,’’ for should 
the he cease to earn money he will be sure of some income for the family. His 
uly, primary expectations of his wife are to cook for him, clean and mend his 
er's clothes, and care for his home. In his own words, he expects of his wife very 
ring nearly what he previously expected of his mother. 
s of This dependence on the mother may be related to another factor. Within 


a context in which children are not permitted to play with others until the 


is a age of about 7 years, it is curious that the only proscription on sexual choice 
wedi is the incest taboo. In other words, for the first 7 years of his life a Rocky 
tes Roader is in a situation in which all persons are sexually taboo. There are no 
lual other rules in the culture enabling him to discriminate between permissible and 
free tabooed sexual objects. Given his similarity of perception of wife and mother, 
it might be possible to further understand, in part, his deferment of marriage. 
1 in And it is this deferment of marriage which provides the basis for the recurrence 
out of a relatively large population of illegitimate persons within the community. 
ind. Proscriptions against incest are probably requisite conditions for all social 
hes; life. The confinement of sexual restrictions to incest within the nuclear family 
ince and the failure to adopt other sexual restrictions are easily understood in the 
_ light of the group’s history. In Rocky Roads the taboo includes cousins, uncles, 
“his and aunts, since they are often members of the same nuclear family because of 
Ses. the structural responses to illegitimacy. It was observed earlier in this paper 
she that the mating of slaves as “‘chattel” inhibited the formation of stable con- 


jugal units during slavery, and it is easy to see how such practices militated 
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against the adoption of other sexual proscriptions. The confinement of taboos 
governing sexual choice to members of the nuclear family is primarily rein- 
forced by the confinement of young children to their families of orientation 
during their formative years. As will be observed below, the ‘‘emotional in- 
breeding” of the Rocky Roads family is intimately related to the structural 
centrality of the mother, a phenomenon which resulted from the economic 

, Vicissitudes of slave ownership. Slave owners rationalized their behavior with 
respect to the reproduction of slaves in economic terms. Similarly, it is curious 
that the contemporary Rocky Roaders rationalize their delay of marriage in 
economic terms. Informants reported that a man should not marry until he is 
able to support a family; ‘‘foolish ones get married even if they can’t support a 
family.” Most informants felt that a man is able to support a family when he is 
35, but most men do marry before that age. 

However, the economic factor alone is insufficient to explain the delay of 
marriage. First, most men begin to acquire some use of their fathers’ lands by 
the time they reach late adolescence or early adulthood. The amount of land 
thus acquired generally corresponds roughly to the amount which will be 
inherited. Secondly, in almost 75 percent of Rocky Roads families the women 
survive their husbands and rarely remarry. When a man dies he invariably 
leaves his land to his wife. In practice, this means that the widow has title to 
the land while her sons work it; the proceeds from this land are the sons’, and 
out of it they must provide for their mothers. 

In discussing marriage, the men often cite the economic responsibilities 
which the formation of a family entails. Generally speaking, a man’s foremost 
goal is the achievement and maintenance of great economic wealth; hence, he 
will tend to avoid any situation which will tax his economic resources. A Rocky 
Roads man is able to maintain a state of emotional equilibrium as long as he 
is capable of meeting his economic obligations, maintaining economic self- 
sufficiency, and hoarding money in his competitive struggles to outdo everyone 
else in the community; marriage arouses anxieties about his ability to succeed 
economically. The avoidance of marriage, generally until his late twenties or 
early thirties, is in part an avoidance of these anxieties. 

These anxieties in the face of marriage can be illustrated by a man’s be- 
havior—his extreme tension, nervousness, and generalized anxiety—two or 
three days befcre his wedding. The reason for this extreme nervousness, in- 
formants mirthfully report, is that ‘“‘he doesn’t know what he is getting into.” 
The groom is tense, they say, because he has no idea of what the economic 
burdens are going to be like, and he suffers anxiety over meeting his obliga- 
tions. The symptoms which we treated at our improvised daily clinic were 
severe and chronic headaches and sleeplessness. These are accompanied by a 
remarkable rise in pulse rate, generalized irritability, and an incapacity to 
work. These symptoms seem to disappear within a few days after the wedding. 
(There are no data to indicate whether this anxiety is related to the hypothesis 
of the possible relationship between the incest taboo and the delay of marriage.) 
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Prospective brides are calm before their weddings, and are never ‘“‘unsettled”’ 
as are their future husbands. 

Culturally, there are few advantages to marriage within this context of 
extreme economic competitiveness and individuation. In most societies in 
which the prestige system devolves upon the manipulation of wealth, the 
economic game is often between families rather than between individuals. 
In Rocky Roads, however, the primary source of prestige is in individual 
accumulation of wealth; there are no values within the culture which provide 
for an individual’s validation of status through competitive generosity or 
distribution. Marriage is viewed in part as a situation in which one has obliga- 
tions which draw upon, rather than add to, one’s store of wealth. Further- 
more, husbands and wives maintain separate purses and absolute secrecy 
about their cash earnings from each other (Cohen 1955c:136). The Rocky 
Roader’s motivations with respect to food and money further reinforce many 
of the processes set into motion by the history of the group and the resultant 
family structure. 

There is a third structural area in which the historically produced centrality 
of the mother or, by contrast, the father’s peripheral position, emerges clearly. 
In a way, the mother’s centrality in the Rocky Roads family contributes to 
its eventual disintegration; this is a process which is repeated generation after 
generation. The climax of an individual’s relationships to his family of orienta- 
tion occurs in the inheritance of property. Theoretically, a man is supposed to 
make a will leaving his property to his wife; upon her death the land is to 
be distributed equally among all her legitimate children. When a man makes 
a will, he invariably keeps its contents secret lest some members of the family 
be disappointed and quarrel with him over its terms. Men generally leave their 
land and money to their wives, but occasionally land is willed directly to the 
children. 

The land is not always divided equally; sons usually get a larger share than 
do daughters. On occasion, poorer sons will get more than others, and favored 
sons will get more than less favored children. These inequalities almost always 
generate feuds and animosities among siblings. Residues of old quarrels 
emerge; one often catches references to sorcery during quarrels over the 
patrimony. Such quarrels are not easily forgotten, for there are several factors 
which militate against the re-establishment of peace. First, there is always the 
divided land to remind the participants in the quarrel of its source. Secondly, 
a Rocky Roader who is deprived of land believes strongly that his deprivation 
is due to some concerted interpersonal effort directed at him which aims at his 
impoverishment (Cohen 1955a: 285). 

With respect to property, the Rocky Roader can think only in terms of 
individual, private holdings. Competition for iand is divisive in the family as 
well as in the general community (Cohen 1955c:123-126, 136-139). This is 
particularly important in family relationships, for quarrels over the patrimony 
often deal a final blow to the already minimal cohesiveness of the family group. 
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Since almost all significant emotional dependencies are concentrated on 
the mother, the father is not a primary agent of socialization to whom the 
children are tied emotionally. But he is the person who distributes the land 
among his sons. His word possesses some authority; his will is never contested 
in a court of law, even though the Rocky Roaders know that this can be done. 
(This may be due in part to fear of the father’s ghost.) During the significant 
years in which patterns of dependence are established, the father has little 
emotional or symbolic hold on his sons; hence, after his death, his figure does 
not possess the emotionally charged internalized authority which would be 
necessary to preserve the family in the face of bitterness between the brothers 
over the patrimony. Without a common emotional bond to the father estab- 
lished in the early years, it is almost impossible for the Rocky Roads family 
to continue as a functioning and perpetuate unit from one generation to an- 
other. 

The psychological relationships of women to their families of orientation 
are different from the men’s, but this difference is one of emphasis which co- 
varies with a variation on emphasis in structural relationships. The first 
significant variation is in the rule that, while boys must be supported until they 
are 14, girls must be supported as long as they live at home. The second varia- 
tion derives from the first, namely, that an unmarried girl must seek permis- 
sion for everything she wants to do. The third difference is that girls do not 
have to contribute toward their maintenance while living at thome. 

When a girl leaves school her first wish is to find remunerative employ- 
ment. The girls have only been trained for household labor; since there are 
rarely such jobs for more than half a dozen girls in and around Rocky Roads, 
many leave the community to seek work in the urban areas. Before accepting 
such a position, a girl must receive her mother’s permission—not her father’s— 
and even while away from home she is subject to her mother’s—not her 
father’s—discipline and must return home whenever called. We knew of no 
refusal to heed such a call. While at home, an adolescent girl must keep her 
mother informed of all her movements, and she may be punished for remain- 
ing away from the house too long or for leaving it without permission. A girl 
cannot come and go as she pleases until she reaches adulthood, at about 20 
years. 

While girls attempt to maintain the same independence of parents as do 
their brothers, they are at home more often and are therefore subject to greater 
parental scrutiny of their activities. The dependency of women continues 
after they are married. Specifically, this dependence is on the mother, not the 
father. Women react with much greater intensity than do men to the mother’s 
criticism. Daughters respond to the death of a mother with greater sorrow 
than do sons. Like their brothers, married daughters frequently visit their 
mothers, but they do not visit their parents’ homes for the express purpose of 
visiting their fathers. 

The internalization of a greater degree of dependence by the women is largely 
a function of continuity in relationships to their mothers. While it is principally 
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the juxtaposition of discontinuity of ties during socialization and the periph- 
eral role of the father which provides the basis for the recurrent disruption of 
ties among brothers in quarrels over the patrimony, the girls’ continuity of de- 
pendence on the mother precludes certain experiences among them. One of 
the most significant weakenings in the relationships of men to their families of 
orientation is their “adolescent rebellion” which emerges when they realize 
that they do not have to inform their parents of their activities or seek their 
approval. The girls do not experience such a patterned “rebellion” at any time 
in their lives. Their continuity of socialization and feelings of belonging in 
turn contribute immeasurably to their training for the maintenance of a 
central position within the family. The strength of this continuity is further 
reflected in the fact that while the division of the patrimony arouses divisive 
rivalries among brothers, women rarely enter into quarrels over the father’s 
legacy, either among themselves or with the men. These continuities of sociali- 
zation and structural membership are further reflected in the fact that illegiti- 
mate girls continue to reside with their grandparents after adolescence and are 
rarely forced either to fend for themselves or to leave the community. 

The structural-functional processes described thus far emerge thematically 
in two contrasting pictures which exist side by side. The continuity of culture 
from generation to generation is one of the prime requisites of any societal 
grouping. One of the outstanding recurrent characteristics of Rocky Roads is 
the diffuseness and weakness of ties throughout the community. In large 
measure, this aspect of social structure has many of its significant roots in 
the weakness and repetitive disintegration of male sibling ties. The latter, in 
part, closely parallel both the sociopsychological rejection of a number of men 
by virtue of their illegitimate status, and the weakness of the father’s image 
in maintaining familial solidarity. An attempt has here been made to show 
that these are intimately related to the historically determined structural and 
emotional centrality of the mother. 

Synchronic processes often reflect diachronic ones; the thread which runs 
through the history of Rocky Roads culture is the structural-functional cen- 
trality of the mother. This, we have attempted to show, is reinforced by the 
women’s continuity of socialization and belongingness. 

When the prime authority—the adult male—of the patripotestal family 
dies, his authority immediately transfers to the adult female—the mother—of 
the family, and the group continues to function much as it did before. In no 
instances in which the father’s authority was adopted by the mother were 
there any indications that her centrality had weakened. Upon the death of a 
father his widow continues to receive not only the obedience which she had 
previously gotten but also the obedience which was her husband’s due. It is 
this fundamental process which makes possible the functioning of the matri- 
potestal family. 

Structure and Function in the Matripotestal Family: Of the 42 families, 5 
consisted of an unmarried woman, her illegitimate children, and her daughters’ 
illegitimate children. The most striking characteristic of the matripotestal 
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family is the absence of the husband-father. It is composed of three, rather 
than four, generations. Authority is, of necessity, matripotestal. Not only 
does the unmarried matriarch adopt the role of authority in the household, 
but she also maintains the status and role of provider for her family. In most 
cases this family is composed almost exclusively of females. Like their status- 
equals in the patripotestal family, the males of the second generation leave 
the home during adolescence to seek employment, for their mother ceases to 
support them, citing, as does her male counterpart in the patripotestal family, 
the constantly growing burden presented by an increasing number of grand- 
children. While the female head of this household shoulders the responsibility 
of caring for her charges, she demands some help from her daughters. The 
illegitimate third generation in the matripotestal family is subject to the same 
neglect and rejection as their peers in the patripotestal group. 

The rule that only the biological mother may nurse a child continues to 
hold in the matripotestal family. Since the matriarch, too, demands that her 
daughters contribute to the support of their illegitimate children, the latter 
are generally ill fed, for their mothers are away from the household most of 
the day. Also, by virtue of the financial demands made upon adult members of 
this family, infants and young children receive a minimum of bodily care and 
even less attention than children in the patripotestal family. 

To illustrate the matripotestal family, we shall select one of those in the 
community. This family, which we shall call the Collins family—although 
that is really an inaccuracy, because all the people in the family have different 
surnames—is typical of the other families in which no adult male is present. 


Sybil Wallace (d) 


Dorothy Collins Matilda Owens 
May Virginia Donald Sam _ Judith Oscar Margaret Susan 
White Towne Walters Black Rogers James Merton Hill 
Leslie 
Preston Ivy Herbert 


Lewis Parsons 


Miss Sybil Wallace, now deceased, had her daughter Dorothy by a Lionel 
Collins and Matilda by a Steven Owens. Dorothy had Judith, Sam, Donald, 
Virginia, and May, each by a different man; Matilda bore Susan, Margaret, 
and Oscar. These 11 people lived in a 3-room house. Sybil died, leaving the 
house to Dorothy, and some money and land to Matilda. Matilda moved with 
Susan, Margaret, and Oscar to a 2-room house which she built on the land her 
mother left her. Judith then bore Herbert and Ivy, and Virginia bore Leslie. 
Susan and Margaret are still too young to have children. When Sam was 16 
he departed for the capital where he went to work for some wealthy people. 
When Donald was 16 he left to seek work in the capital of the parish in which 
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Rocky Roads is situated. They were compelled to leave, for their mother 
said that she could no longer provide for them. 

Dorothy is now the matriarch of this family; she has forgotten the man who 
fathered her. She tills her own lands, works for wages, climbs her pimento 
trees to break the twigs with the tiny berries, and dries them with her daugh- 
ters. 

Judith is 21. She sometimes works with her mother on the latter’s land, 
but more often works for wages. With this money she clothes herself and her 
children and pays her mother to provide food for Herbert and Ivy, both of 
whom are too young to go to school. When both Dorothy and her daughter 
Judith are away from home, Herbert, Ivy, and Leslie are cared for by Virginia, 
who is still nursing Leslie. When Virginia, too, is away from home, May re- 
mains home from school to watch over her niece and nephews. Virginia must 
also clothe herself and donate part of her earnings to her mother for Leslie’s 
food. Virginia is 17, while May is 12. Neither Dorothy’s children nor those of 
Judith and Virginia have any contact with their fathers. The fathers of May, 
Herbert, Ivy, and Leslie contribute five shillings weekly to the children’s 
mothers. These men are bachelors; they come from Rocky Roads and from 
neighboring communities. 

The family of Matilda Owens, the sister of Dorothy, is no exception to 
this pattern. Susan has left school, and will be having a child very shortly. 
Margaret is about to finish school, while Oscar goes whenever he has the 
proper clothes. 

Both role training and experiential training are much the same in the 
matripotestal as in the patripotestal family. The theme of sociological rejection 
of males continues to be manifest, and there is much the same continuity for 
the female members. At ten years the boys of the matripotestal family also 
begin to learn agricultural techniques; in the absence of some adult male 
relative—usually the child’s grandmother’s brother—these boys learn to 
cultivate either from their mothers or grandmothers. In long-range terms, 
however, the learning of agricultural techniques is not too important for these 
lads, for they are usually forced to leave for the urban areas. 

The structural centrality of the mother in the patripotestal as well as 
matripotestal families is best understood when viewed alongside its functional 
correlates. Socialization in the matripotestal family does not appear to differ 
significantly from training in the patripotestal family, for boys and girls in 
both are brought up during the crucial years of development by their mothers. 
How, then, do the boys of the community learn male patterns of behavior? 

In Rocky Roads the inculcation of masculine and feminine values appears 
to occur primarily through the arousal of different motivations in given areas 
of behavior during the course of socialization. One of the most significant 
differences between the sexes is in the area of assertiveness and independence. 
At no time are girls permitted to assert themselves, while boys are often al- 
lowed to assert themselves without fear of punishment. The first point at which 
this occurs is at about five years, when the boys refuse to do the work which 
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their sisters must do. This differential treatment of assertiveness is reinforced 
at various stages of the life-cycle. Girls must return immediately from their 
errands, while boys are allowed to tarry. Boys are allowed to remain to play 
cricket after school, while girls must return home immediately. Adolescence 
marks the next point at which there is a sex differential in socialization. Girls 
remain with their mothers within the restricting confines of the home, while 
boys begin to lead relatively independent lives. The submissiveness of the 
women is reinforced even in adulthood; until that stage they may do few 
things without their mothers’ permission. Their brothers have long since 
assumed the roles of independent breadwinners. 

Socialization in Rocky Roads appears to be based to a large extent on the 
arousal of certain kinds of motivations, as against an emphasis on patterns of 
differential identification. For example, independence and assertiveness are 
characteristic of the men, while their opposites, dependence and lack of asser- 
tiveness, are more characteristic of the women. There are, to be sure, many 
more motivations which differentiate the men and the women; these have 
been cited primarily by way of illustrating one level of personality organization. 
This type of socialization, that is, a pattern of training which is a function 
of the historically determined structural centrality of the mother, can be 
carried out equally well in both the patripotestal and matripotestal families. 
Viewed within the total span of history, the contemporary patripotestal family 
can actually be viewed as a variant of the family organization which appears 
to have existed during slavery. The present matripotestal family is a surviving 
relic of history which enables us to understand the Rocky Roads patripotestal 
family—for it undoubtedly laid the foundation of the patripotestal family 
and set the limits of its pattern. 

The commonality of experience in the matripotestal and patripotestal 
families can be seen on a second level of organization, namely, in behavior 
centering about inheritance. We have seen that quarrels among brothers over 
the division of the patrimony serve as a catalyst in mobilizing the divisive 
and isolating forces already present within the patripotestal nuclear family. 
There is rarely enough land for sons in the matripotestal family, and here the 
bonds between brothers are almost completely sundered by the fact that 
males in this family are usually forced to leave the community. It was also 
observed that the women in the patripotestal family almost never quarrel 
over shares in the father’s legacy, either among themselves or with their 
brothers. The roles in this process of the centrality of the mother, the periph- 
eral and emotionally weak position of the father vis-4-vis his sons, the 
continuity of the girls’ socialization and the discontinuity of the boys’ ties 
to the family, have already been outlined. Similarly, in the matripotestal 
family, while most of the land is left to the matriarch’s daughters who must 
found their own households, these daughters rarely if ever quarrel over their 
mothers’ legacies. 

The death of the prime authority—the unmarried matriarch—of the 
matripotestal family invariably marks its breakup; no instances were recorded 
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in which the sisters of such a family continued to live together in a familial 
system in which one of the daughters assumed the mother’s authority. The 
reasons for such a failure are to be found in such aspects of the community’s 
system as the equation of economic independence with social and emotional 
independence. In the patripotestal family, the growing men are able to be- 
come independent of their families of orientation through the development of 
financial independence; on the other hand, one of the instruments for the 
continuous maintenance of female dependence is their relatively unchanging 
economic dependency. When the adult male of the patripotestal family dies, 
his authority shifts to his widow, principally because of her inheritance of 
her husband’s lands. When the head of the matripotestal family dies, the 
household breaks up, because a Rocky Roads household cannot continue to 
function without the rule of a single person who enjoys superior status in the 
home by virtue of owning all of the family’s lands. Since the sisters are of equal 
familial standing, the death of their mother leaves the home without a single 
ruler and it therefore cannot continue to function as a unit. Each of the dead 
matriarch’s daughters then sets out to establish her own household and await 
the arrival of a third generation. The inability of the Rocky Roader in either 
family to pool his resources with those of others, to share his wealth, and to 
accept the social and economic authority of an equal or a superior, help to 
account for the failure to develop an extended family-group out of the matri- 
potestal structure. This failure on the social structural level is comparable to 
a similar failure among the Yurok, of whom Waterman and Kroeber (1934: 5) 
write: “‘ . . . it is clear that the Yurok were concerned with actual kinship and 
not at all with fictitious group kinship. They might easily have had clans by 
making a rather slight addition to their social concepts. They did not make 
the addition, and remained without clans.” 


III 


Sociological solidarity in any society, it appears, must be supported by a 
stable population in which all members are able to continue throughout the 
life-cycle in the consistent performance of culturally defined roles. The absence 
of preordained groupings in which the individual’s membership is permanent 
and inalienable is supported by two themes in Rocky Roads, namely the 
social and emotional rejection of many of its members, and the isolation of the 
nuclear family. The centrality of the mother cuts across both of these. 

Illegitimacy is the mainspring of the structural and psychological rejection 
of many of the men in Rocky Roads. Thematically, this process is charac- 
teristic of both the patripotestal and matripotestal families. Even among those 
who remain in the community, there are strong forces militating against the 
establishment of solidary ties, such as in the rupture of bonds among brothers 
in the division of the patrimony. The centrality of the mother, as we have seen, 
is one of the prime forces in the disintegration of these ties. 

There appears to be a relationship between the isolation of the nuclear 
family and the centrality of the mother. For example, there have been several 
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processes at work among the Teton Dakota of the reservation period which 
have led ‘“‘to the disintegration of the original band grouping” (MacGregor 
1946:68) and to great social distance between family groups. A concomitant 
of this isolation has been a shift in the mother’s status within the family toa 
position of structural-functional centrality. The histories of the Rocky 
Roaders and of the Teton Dakota differ greatly; among the latter 


“the mother is the center of the present-day family, because she has assumed greater 
responsibility for its direction and support. The mother’s role has also gained by the 
present isolation of the individual household. Formerly the family lived in a camp with 
several other related families, with whom the child associated freely. Now the child 
living in a farmhouse on an allotment is forced to spend much more time with his own 
family and especially with his mother” (MacGregor 1946:57). 


Once set into motion by the experiences of slavery—in which only the 
‘mother remained the most dependable and important figure in the family” 
(Frazier 1951:32)—the structural centrality of the mother in Rocky Roads 
gave rise to certain processes of socialization which not only produced given 
personality manifestations but also provided a force which, with others, under- 
lies the isolation of families. As among the Teton Dakota, an individual’s 
relationships are not to a larger kin group with which he is in constant asso- 
ciation, but rather to a single person, namely, the mother. The emotional 
inbreeding of the nuclear family by exclusive attachment to the mother is re- 
inforced in Rocky Roads at several points in the life-cycle. The first important 
experience in this connection is the confinement of childhood play to the 
immediate bounds of the family for the first seven years; we have seen the 
possible implications of this for later sexual behavior. Subsequent contacts 
outside the family are tentative. Boys may receive permission to remain 
after school to play cricket, but this is not an automatic right; girls rarely 
receive such permission. The absence of a context in which to learn extra- 
familial solidarity is closely related to the later divisive feelings aroused in 
connection with the patrimony. Still another factor reinforcing the tendency 
to avoid consistent extra-familial relationships is the value attached to in- 
dividualized accumulation of wealth. Finally, the isolation of the nuclear 
family is expressed and reinforced by the rule that only the biological mother 
may feed an infant. Implicitly, such a rule connotes a theme of nonequivalence 
among women of the same generation, either within the family or between 
families. In addition to expressing the isolation of the individual and the family 
unit, such a rule equally reinforces such individuation, for in the generationally 
recurrent situation of illegitimacy and rearing of children, the individual is 
constantly reminded that there is no one to whom to turn for aid in the very 
first task of rearing an infant. 

The history and culture of any society, rather than constituting a unilinear 
sequential development, make up a complete circle. The extrapolation of syn- 
chronic functional relationships cannot be fully achieved without unraveling 
the antecedent historical occurrences which have set these forces in motion 
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(Lesser 1935). In the transposition of this theoretical position to the procedure 
of empirical analysis, several criteria must be met. Above all, history resides 
and continues to manifest itself in people, and specifically in their motivational 
structure. This ‘‘is humanity, in its inner and more private form; it is, in the 
most demanding sense, the stuff of the community . . . it is the thinking that 
is the real and ultimate raw material; it is there that the events really hap- 
(Redfield 1955: 59). 

Motivations to behavior are inferences; but as such, they provide hypo- 
thetical statements of the ways in which the whip-lash of history continues to 
imprint itself on the minds of men and of the ways in which it frequently 
loses its sting. History is a sociocultural condition and must be analyzed for 
the understanding of synchronic processes; but such conditions are not suf- 
ficient. The peculiar conditions of slavery in Jamaica gave rise to the mother’s 
centrality in the family structure. But this centrality would not have continued 
from generation to generation unless other conditions continued to exist or 
arose to reinforce it. We have attempted to show throughout the foregoing 
analyses that such reinforcing conditions are to be found within the personality 
structures of the Rocky Roaders, as well as within the elemental forms of the 
community’s social organization. 

Finally, the circular quality of a society’s cultural history implies multiple 
functional reinforcements of processes set into motion by historical experi- 
ences. In the present analysis, the selected point of analytic departure was the 
socialization process which, it was postulated, was a function of the structural 
centrality of the mother. Individual experiences in the course of socialization 
give rise to multiple motivations, rather than to one-to-one relationships. 
These, we have attempted to show, underlie many of the social-structural ar- 
rangements within the community which in turn help to reinforce the mother’s 
position within the isolated family. 


NOTES 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was conducted in Jamaica from July 1950- 
February 1951, and was made possible by grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, Inc. The data were originally presented in a doctoral dissertation at Yale 
University, 1953. I am indebted to my wife, Vera Krassin Cohen, who participated in the field 
work, and to Dr. Sidney W. Mintz for his many helpful suggestions. Drs. G. P. Murdock, I. 
Rouse, and E. Bruner also read an earlier version of the paper. 

2 “Oddly enough, in a country where paternity was tacitly ignored [during slavery], children 
bore the name of the reputed father. This custom, still fairly frequent in the West Indies, is ex- 
plained by the fact that surnames were an importation from Europe. . . . Rarely is a slave on the 
Jamaican list noted as a father’ (Cousins 1935:47). 
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A Preliminary Index of Social Development 
RAOUL NAROLL 


Human Relations Area Files 


HIS is a report ona pilot study seeking a measure of social development. 

The results here presented are tentative and inconclusive, but while fur- 
ther study may be expected to produce considerable revision, it is hoped that 
the material offered here will be of interest as a basis for discussion. 

The report begins with a review of the concepts of social evolution and 
urbanization, and a discussion of their interrelationship and their historical 
role. Next, three indicators of social development are proposed and de- 
scribed. The construction of an index from the indicators is then shown, 
followed by an illustration of its application. After a review of the general 
theory of the index, a critique is offered of the method used to collect the data 
which support the observed regressions. The reader’s subjective evaluation 
of the index is discussed in terms of the considerations the author thinks im- 
portant, and the index proposed here is compared with the classification sys- 
tem it seeks to replace. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 
Social Evolution 


The classic concept of social evolution of Spencer (1900:314) and Durk- 
heim (1933:41) is that of progressive differentiation of function. That society 
is the most evolved which has the highest degree of functional differentiation, 
whether in the form of occupational specialization or organizational com- 
plexity. At one end of the spectrum of social evolution are societies like those 
of the Bushman, the Fuegian, the Basin, and many of the Australian tribes. 
Organization patterns which define groups who work together in teams are 
few: beyond nuclear, polygynal, and extended families, there is at most the 
local group. Specialization patterns are also few: there is sexual division of 
labor; there are often chiefs or shamans or both; there is occasional specializa- 
tion by locality in important artifacts made from scarce materials; but beyond 
this there is nothing. Near the other end of the spectrum, there are the tradi- 
tional “higher civilizations” of the Old World, with their intricately ramified 
political and religious organizations and their hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of specialities. 

The study of social evolution by American anthropologists is reviving 
today, after several decades of comparative neglect. While even a few years 
ago almost no one but White liked to use the tabooed word (see Jacobs 1948: 
546), and Lowie (1946) found it necessary to assure the world that everyone 
still believed in social and cultural evolution, today the work of Chapple, 
Coon, Steward, and White seems to be reviving American interest in evolu- 
tionary studies, sustained abroad most notably by Hobhouse, Wheeler and 
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Ginsberg, and Thurnwald. One of the most distinguished and highly respected 
of living anthropologists—an early student of Boas—recently remarked: “We 
have to get back to evolution. When we threw out evolutionism, we threw out 
the baby with the bath water.” 


Urbanization 


In recent decades Old World archeologists like Childe and Clark, wishing 
to distinguish “civilized” from ‘‘uncivilized”’ societies, have in effect defined 
civilizations as cultures which have cities. This attention to the contrast be- 
tween urban and rural cultures has been highlighted by the work of such men 
as Redfield, Miner, and Beals. In the language of Redfield’s already classic 
statement (1941: 338 f.): 


“... the peasant village as compared with the tribal village, the town as compared 


with the peasant village, or the city as compared with the town is less isolated; is more 
heterogeneous; is characterized by a more complex division of labor; has a more com- 
pletely developed money economy; has professional specialists who are more secular 
and less sacred; has kinship and godparental institutions that are less well organized 
and less effective in social control; is correspondingly more dependent on impersonally 
acting institutions of control; is less religious . . . ; exhibits less tendency to regard sick- 
ness as resulting from a breach of moral or merely customary rule; allows a greater 
freedom of action and choice to the individual and—a conclusion more tentatively 
advanced—shows a greater emphasis upon black magic as an ascribed cause of sickness.” 


Inierrelationships 


While Redfield’s own researches were into contemporary communities, 
he saw this study as a method of reconstructing history, for it seems to him 
that the distinctive patterns of rural life tend to be older that those of urban 
life (Redfield 1953). 

In his critical review of Redfield’s earlier work at Tepoztlan, Lewis (1951: 
433) expressed some doubt that urbanization was the critical variable, sug- 
gesting instead that it was heterogeneity. Heterogeneity was indeed one of the 
traits which Redfield listed in the passage quoted; he also listed division of 
labor, a form of heterogeneity. In the cultures he studied, Redfield found a 
relationship between heterogeneity and community size. What is meant by 
the term heterogeneity? I presume both Redfield and Lewis have something 
in mind not very different from the classic end-product of the process of 
evolution: differentiation of function. 

It would be unfortunate if the shortcomings of the old-fashioned com- 
parative studies in the Comtean tradition, like those of Frazer or Wester- 
marck, should result in the permanent disuse of the term “evolution,’”’ and 
White is to be commended for persisting in its use when the weight of an- 
thropological opinion was against it. For when we use the term “‘evolution”’ 
we remind ourselves that socia! and cultural evolution are phenomena with 
certain formal similarities to biological evolution. The concepts of organiza- 
tional ramification or occupational specialization have their parallels in the 
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biological realm, in the progressive development of levels of ceilular organiza- 
tion and of functional differentiation of cells. Biological evolution has been 
found to follow certain regular patterns, ‘‘laws’’ if you like, which take the 
same mathematical form as the patterns of biological growth. These patterns 
tend to follow what biologists call an allometric pattern of relative growth 
(see Bertalanffy and Naroll 1956). Allometric growth is defined as growth of 
one part relative to another part, or of a part relative to the whole, at such 
a rate that there is a linear regression of the logarithms of the dimensions. 
Such an allometric relationship seems to exist between social evolution and 
urbanization, that is, between occupational specialization or organizational 
ramification on one hand and size of settlement on the other. Figure 1 shows 
the relationship found between settlement size, total number of occupational 
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FicurE 1a. Relationship on a logarithmic grid between total number of occupational specialties 
and population of largest settlement in 22 tribes. 
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Line a shows the regression formula p=( ~) . (S=number of occupational specialties.) 
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FicurE 1b, Relationship on a logarithmic grid between total number of organizational types and 
population of largest settlement in 22 tribes. 


Line 6 shows the regression formula p=( =). (r=number of organizational] types.) 
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specialities, and total number of organizational types, of twenty-two ethnic 
units as these appeared in a preliminary stage of the present study. Although 
the definition of these categories was still imprecise and intuitive and the 
trait counts doubtless incomplete, the results are suggestive. They are sup- 
ported not only by the data on the indicator traits presented below (figure 2), 
but also by the results from the 1940 United States Census in Zipf (1949: 376), 
who found such a relationship between size of city and number of occupational 
specialities. 

It is not difficuli to discern factors which might plausibly account for such 
a relationship: 

Settlement size and occupational specialization. Bernard de Mandeville 

speculated two hundred and fifty years ago that not until men came to live in 
cities did they practice distinct trades. Adam Smith made a classic statement 
of this relationship: the division of labor is limited by the extent of the market. 
The extent of the market in turn is defined by problems of communication: 
of getting the workman or his product to the consumer. 
“There are some sorts of industry . . . which can be carried on nowhere but in a great 
town. A porter, for example, can find employment and subsistence in no other place. 
A village is by much too narrow a sphere for him; even an ordinary market town is 
scarce large enough to afford him constant occupation. In the lone houses and very 
small villages which are scattered about so desert a country as the Highlands of Scot- 
land, every farmer must be butcher, baker and brewer for his own family. In such 
situations. we can scarce expect to find even a smith, a carpenter or a mason, within less 
than twenty miles of another of the same trade. The scattered families that live at eight 
or ten miles distance from the nearest of them, must learn to perform themselves a 
great number of little pieces of work, for which, in more populous countries, they would 
call in the assistance of these workmen... It is impossible there should be such a 
trade as even that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Such a workman at the rate of a thousand nails a day, and three hundred working 
days in the year, will make three hundred thousand nails in the year. But in such a 
situation it would be impossible to dispose of one thousand, that is, of one day’s work 
in the year” (Smith 1776: Book I, Chap. 3). 

Settlement size and organizational ramification. The larger the group of 
people who interact, the more ramified their organizational structure needs to 
be. There is a limit to the number of people whom a leader can effectively con- 
trol without intermediaries; the less the activity in question follows a fixed 
and preunderstood pattern and the more group decisions need to be made, the 
smaller the number of people one leader can directly control. Where gather- 
ings normally never exceed a few hundred, no authoritative officials are 
needed, and many societies who never camp or dwell in larger groups 
dispense with them. But my sample suggests that when settlements contain 
more than about five hundred people they must have authoritative officials, 
and if they contain over a thousand, some kind of specialized organization or 
corps of officials to perform police functions. Recent work of Terrien and Mills 
(1955) suggests that this need is progressive: the larger the organization the 
greater the proportion of control officials needed. 
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The human activity which calls for perhaps the most highly ramified or- 
ganization is warfare; communication and control need to be quick and de- 
cisive. Other things equal, numbers are obviously an important advantage in 
battle, and large settlements provide security in defense and the possibility 
of rapid mobilization. As Wright (1942:1:527-565) has shown, the more 
technologically advanced ethnic units are by and large more warlike than the 
less advanced units. The military advantages of urbanization may weli be a 
contributing factor in producing this correlation. 


INDEX THEORY 


In the foregoing paragraphs, I have indulged in generalizations about the 
development of society and culture. Such generalizations seem well worth 
testing, but if the test is to meet minimum standards of scientific rigor it re- 
quires some clear and objective index of social development. 

For more than a century social development was thought of as a sequence 
of stages. Following the original proposals of Condorcet (1798) and Comte 
(1830-1842: Chap. 48), many sequences of tag traits were suggested, the best 
known being that of Morgan (1877). Following the proposal of Steinmetz 
(1900), Niebohr (1910) and Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg (1914, 1930) at- 
tempted to define levels of development which made no assumptions about in- 
variable sequences. Chapple and Coon (1942:260/, 452f) distinguished eight 
successive levels of occupational specialization and seven of organizational 
complexity; Coon (1948:612/) carried this thinking further by proposing a six- 
level classification of development based on four quantitative measures: num- 
ber of specialists, amount of trade, number of institutions to which an individ- 
ual may belong, and complexity of institutions. 

The present proposal turns to the index number as a device for measuring 
general social development, including both social evolution and urbanization. 
Ideally, an index number should be derived from a large number of indicators 
which have low correlations with each other but high correlations with the 
phenomenon being measured. Each indicator should represent a part of the 
total phenomenon measured by the index, and be weighted to reflect the im- 
portance of its part. 

The present proposal has three indicators. Two represent social evolution: 
a craft specialization indicator and an organizational ramification indicator. 
A third represents urbanization. To measure other aspects of cultural develop- 
ment, we would need other indicators. Recent thought and research suggest 
that useful ones might be developed from status terms (Edmonson 1953), per 
capita energy production (White, 1943; Harris 1955; Coon, personal com- 
munication), population of largest firm political unit (Dole, personal com- 
munication), or total trait count from a standardized trait inventory (Kroeber, 
personal communication). 

The three indicators used in the present index have arbitrarily been given 
equal weight because no obvious reason appeared for giving one any more 
weight than another. 
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General Characteristics Sought in Indicators 


In constructing the present index, I have sought indicators with five char- 
acteristics: culture freedom, logical independence, adequate documentation, 
reliability, and convenience. 

Culture freedom. Presumably, the categories used in the indicators ought 
as far as possible to be independent of the special characteristics of Western 
or any other special culture pattern. They should instead be categories which 
are equally meaningful in any cultural or historical context. 

Logical independence. Where correlations between indicators result from 
historical or functional causal interrelations, we speak of “true” correlations; 
where they result from mere tricks of definition, we speak of ‘‘spurious”’ cor- 
relations. Since indicators are supposed to represent distinct segments of the 
total phenomenon being measured, clearly the fewer the number of indicators 
used, the more desirable it is to have indicators free from spurious correla- 
tions. 

Adequate documentation. I have sought traits which seem to be adequately 
described in existing ethnographic literature, and traits about which arche- 
ologists are willing to make useful statements from the kind of evidence they 
commonly encounter. There seems little point in constructing a theoretically 
refined index which cannot be used in practice. 

Reliability. I have tried to frame indicator definitions precisely, using 
easily recognizable criteria about which observers generally agree. If I ask two 
observers to report the number of people in a given room at a given time, I 
have higher expectations that their reports will agree than if I ask them to 
report the number of tall people, and far higher than if I ask them to report the 
number of likeable people. 

Convenience. Some of the rules which follow have no greater justification 
than convenience in library research. The aim has been to define a procedure 
which would be simply and easily followed. For ready reference, definitions 
and rules of procedure are numbered systematically. 


Seitlement Size 


DEFINITION 1.0. Settlement size. The number of people in the most populous 
building cluster of the ethnic unit studied. That number is the raw score of 
the urbanization indicator. 

DEFINITION 1.1. Building cluster. All those buildings which can be successively 
interconnected by an imaginary line no more than two hundred meters from 
one building to the next. In other words, a group of buildings no one of which 
is more than two hundred meters from some other one in the group. The two 
hundred meter distance is arbitrary; furthermore, precise measurements are 
often not available in practice, so that what I am giving here is a precise 
definition of an image used to interpret vaguer descriptions. 

DEFINITION 1.11. Building. Any structure intended to provide shelter for peo- 
ple. 

RULE 1.2. Where people have shifting or nomadic settlement patterns of 
varying size, the largest camp of the annual cycle is counted, 
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Discussion. The settlement is a physical, demographic unit such as would 
be revealed to the eye of an aviator flying over—a cluster of dwellings and 
perhaps other structures. It is not necessarily a sociological unit. Nor is it by 
definition a linguistic unit, but in fact most settlements are effective com- 
munication units. 

The size of the largest settlement, rather than the average size, is used for 
two reasons. First, it is usually more convenient to get data on the largest 
settlement only than on all settlements. Second, the size of the largest settle- 
ment seems to me a far more important variable than the average settlement 
size. To know the size of the largest settlement is usually to know the size of 
the largest and most diverse collection of specialists, and very often the size 
of the center of political and economic organization also. Here is usually the 
largest center of information. In a crude sense—although we cannot press the 
analogy too far—the largest settlement is the brain of the ethnic unit. 

The use of the settlement size indicator has two drawbacks. First, it does 
not work at all with people like the Todas, who have no settlements larger 
than the extended family household, people who live in what Murdock calls 
neighborhoods. In the four societies in my sample with neighborhoods (Yah- 
gans, Lafofa Nuba, Toda, and Lepcha) the mean weighted score of the other 
two indicator trait counts ranges from 12 for the Yahgans to 28.5 for the 
Toda. This range suggests that the urbanization variable is the number of 
people within effective range of easy interaction. Settlement size is a better 
measure of this variable than mere gross population density but an even bet- 
ter measure is needed. Perhaps a better one might be the local communication 
unit as defined by communication radius: the largest number of people that 
could be enclosed by an imaginary circle with a radius of h hours travel time. 

A second important drawback to the use of the settlement size indicator 
is the frequent difficulty of getting accurate data. Every ethnologist is familiar 
with the pitfalls which entrap unwary census enumerators working in a strange 
culture. Of the thirty ethnic units in the present sample, only five have been 
enumerated by censuses which we can accept as precisely accurate to the last 
head (Lesu, the Ramkokamekra, Ulithi, the Lepcha, and Tikopia). Fortu- 
nately, the present method does not need nearly such great precision. For this 
index, a population report erring by no more than 10 percent of the true 
figure is entirely satisfactory. A government census known to be a safe mini- 
mum but perhaps falling below the true figure by as much as 25 percent is 
acceptable, while one falling below by as much as 50 percent produces but 
moderate distortion. This margin of error results from the fact that the index 
uses not the raw settlement size, but its logarithm (see below). The urbaniza- 
tion indicator is in effect not the precise size of the settlement, but only its 
order of magnitude. 


Craft Specialization 


The indicator of occupational specialization is the number of craft special- 
ties present in the ethnic unit studied. That number is the raw score of the 
specialization indicator. 
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DEFINITION 2.0. Craft specialty. A social pattern of manufacture (or repair) 
of a durable artifact for the use of some hale adult member of the unit studied 
other than the maker (or repairer). 

DEFINITION 2.1. Durable artifact. An artifact neither consumed in use nor 
incorporated into some other artifact. Those consumed in use are excluded 
because they are not archeologically identifiable, and those incorporated into 
some other artifact are excluded by analogy with Rule 2.5 below. 

RULE 2.2. Working time. The proportion of time the expert spends at his 
specialty is arbitrarily ignored: the expert who only occasionally is called upon 
to work at his craft is in this index equated with the full time professional 
specialist, the Ramkokamekra pipe maker with the Nupe smith. This is a 
convenient rule, greatly simplifying the research effort. But its application 
reduces the value of the results and at times produces distortions. For example, 
the Dahomeans and the Zulus have the same specialization count, whereas 
if the count were weighted for proportion of time spent at specialty, the 
Dahomeans would probabiy have a considerably higher count. 

RULE 2.3 Sexual specialization. The manufacture of things made by all adult 
men for family use counts as one specialty (men’s crafts), that of things made 
by women as a second specialty (women’s crafts). Consequently, every ethnic 
unit in the sample has at least these two specialities. 

RULE 2.4. Age group specialization. Where, as among the Flathead, one or 
more things are made by the old men or some other age group, this counts as a 
specialty (elders’ crafts). 

RULE 2.5. Subdivision of labor. Subdivision of labor is not counted. This is 
partly a matter of convenience, partly a matter of avoiding a spurious correla- 
tion with the organizational indicator: subdivision of labor frequently in- 
volves ramified social organization. In most of the societies here studied, sub- 
division of labor is not common or very important. 

RULE 2.6. Supervisory experts. Some reports describe experts whose major role 
is supervising the work of others, like the Tikopia canoe builder and the Crow 
and Flathead tipi makers. Although the reports do not explicitly say that 
these people put their own hands to the work, it seems a safe enough assump- 
tion that they do and a proper enough procedure to count them even if they 
do not. Their specialties are accordingly counted. 

RULE 2.7. Alien craftsmen. Where alien craftsmen live among a people in the 
sample, their specialities are counted. It seems reasonable enough to count 
Herrero smiths who travel among the Nama as Nama specialists, somewhat 
more dubious perhaps to count the Kota potters and smiths who share the 
Toda country as Toda craft specialists. 

RULE 2.8. Tatooers. Tatooing has not been counted as a craft specialty, since 
the product does not survive archeologically. 

Discussion. I have compiled my lists of specialties on the assumption that 
each culture has explicitly or implicitly its own concepts within its own context 
about who makes its durable artificts, and that these concepts reflect actual 
behavior. Most ethnologists write as though this were so, and applying this 
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rule to the study of their monographs gives what seem to be fairly consistent 
results. Monograph after monograph describes fairly simple, neatly defined 
statuses of craft specialization, such as weaver, potter, carpenter, or wood 
carver. 

No doubt the present indicator measures more accurately the impressions 
of ethnologists about the division of labor than it does the actual behavior of 
the people they describe. The description of Hopi belt-weaving by MacLeish 
(1940:291-3) suggests that there may be as many different belt-weaving 
specialties among the Hopi as there are belt-weavers. Carneiro (personal 
communication) reports that by making a special effort to gather this data, 
he and Dole found among the Kuikuru Indians of south-central Brazil (village 
size: 145) no less than fifteen craft specialties among the adult men alone. 

The main reasof for restricting the specialization indicator to manufacture 
of durable artifacts is the hope that archeologists may find the indicator usable. 
However, it should be pointed out that political or administrative specializa- 
tion is reflected in the organizational indicator. This leaves out of account 
service specialization and the manufacture of nondurable artifacts, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that these tend to develop together with craft 
specialization. 


Organizational Ramification 


This indicator is offered to measure complexity in social organization from 
the viewpoint of structural ramification in group decision communication 
channels. It is not offered as, and perhaps may not be, a useful indicator of 
complexity of social organization from other viewpoints. 

For example, this may not be a useful measure of the complexity of social 
organization from the point of view of incest groupings. Kinship groupings 
like Australian sections and Lepcha sibs, which have the sole function of de- 
fining incest groups, can be called “social organizations” without inconsist- 
ency with the dictionary definition of the concept, which in effect embraces 
any arrangement of people ‘“‘in interdependent parts, each having a special 
function, act, office, or relation with respect to the whole” (Webster’s New 
International Dictonary, Second Edition, s.v. ‘‘organize’’). But such groupings 
are not structurally ramified communication channels for transmission of group 
decisions, and hence fall outside the scope of the present indicator. 

Again, this may not be a useful measure of the complexity of social or- 
ganization from the point of view of individual participants. It has been 
argued, perhaps with some merit, that from the viewpoint of individual men 
and women who belong to social organizations, the more highly ramified and 
specialized the social organizations to which they belong, the less complex 
are their roles. But I am here interested only in the complexity of the struc- 
tural ramification of the group decision communication channels from the 
point of view of an outside observer. The more highly ramified and specialized 
the social organization, the more complex these patterns are to him. 

I confine myself to complexity of social organization from this viewpoint 
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because it seems to me to be a variable of great importance in social evolution, 
an impression supported by the data of the present study. To distinguish 
social organizations of interest from this point of view, I propose the term 
“team.” 

DEFINITION 3.1. Team. A team is a group of at least three people with clear'y 
defined membership and formal leadership in regular use. 

DEFINITION 3.11. Clearly defined membership. Some standing criterion exists 
in the minds of members of the group by which they are distinguished from 
nonmembers. 

DEFINITION 3.12. Formal leadership. The existence of some kind of standing 
role which gives the incumbent a special function of announcing decisions, a 
role manifested by the existence of some kind of designagion or title of office. 
DEFINITION 3.13. Regular use. The actual mn announcements of 
group decisions from leader to followers at least once a year. 

DEFINITION 3.14. Standing. Actually in existence for at least a year, and 
thought of as continuing. 

Discussion of the team concept. The basic ramification pattern in com- 
munication involving group decisions is that from the leader to his followers, 
where communications branch out from the one originator to two or more 
receivers. It does not matter here whether the decision announced by the 
leader is his own, or whether it is influenced or even determined by the wishes 
of some or all of his followers. The leader is defined as an announcer, not as a 
decider. The team concept is simply that of a group which at times acts in 
concert, and an announcer who tells the group what its group acts shall be. 

Nothing has so far been said about a group function or goal. If a group acts 
to effect a common end of which the members are not aware but which is ap- 
parent to an outside observer, we can speak of this end as the group function, 
but where the end is an image the group shares, we can speak of the end as a 
goal. While the team definition just proposed is silent about function or goal, 
it seems implausible that teams exist with neither. 

The team definition, like that of the building cluster, asks for precise data 
which is often not available, so that in effect it is a precise definition of an 
image often used to interpret vaguer descriptions. This comment has special 
force with Definition 3.13. 

Definition 3.13 rules out groups which function seldom or never; Definition 
3.14 rules out ad hoc groups which come into existence for some special pur- 
pose and then dissolve. Not only do such groups seem less important than 
standing, functioning ones, but they are much more difficult to keep track 
of in research. Beyond these rules, no attention is paid to the frequency of an- 
nouncements, much less to their importance in the eyes of participants or 
observers. As a result, teams of markedly differing activity and importance 
are counted alike in this index, leading to some obvious distortions. 

Teams may be made up of parts which are themselves teams. If so, the 
leader of the whole superordinate team need not communicate to the members 
directly but can announce decisions to the leader of each subordinate part, 
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who in turn announces it to the members of the part. This process is the 
familiar route of instructions going down “through channels” in formal or- 
ganizations in our own society. The subdivision of parts into still smaller parts 
creates even more complex branchings or ramification patterns which can be 
used by leaders to announce decisions (as well as to collect information, whose 
flow upward through these channels, though not a part of the definition here 
proposed, is clearly an important matter). 

DEFINITION 3.20. Ramification. The division of a superordinate team into two 
or more subordinate teams. 

Definition 3.20 does not say anything about who makes the group decisions 
of the superordinate team, or specify that the leader of the superordinate team 
actually communicates group decisions through the leaders of the subordinate 
teams rather than directly to the members. Ramification provides channels of 
potential communication, channels which make a willing group capable of 
prompt, organized adaptation to crises. This potentiality seems to me of 
great importance, whether or not it is actually used. 

I distinguish three kinds of subordinate teams: divisions, councils, and 
staffs. The latter two have special leadership and communication functions; 
the first does not. 

DEFINITION 3.21. Council. A subordinate team which has the special role, not 
assigned to its fellow subordinate teams, of discussing proposed group decisions 
before they are made. 

DEFINITION 3.22. Staff. A subordinate team which has the special role, not 
assigned to its fellow subordinate teams, of assisting the leader to communicate 
or enforce group decisions after they are made. 

DEFINITION 3.23. Division. A subordinate team which is neither a council nor 
a staff. 

RuLE 3.24. In determining whether a council or staff exists, the leader of the 
superordinate team may be considered simultaneously leader of either council 
or staff or both. 

RULE 3.25. Where council or staff duties are taken in rotation by subordinate 
teams according to some standing regular pattern, a typical or randomly 
chosen arrangement of these duties is to be considered a standing arrangement. 

The usual effect of Rule 3.24 is (with Rule 3.11) to make the question of 
the existence of a council in a given ethnic unit turn on the existence of stand- 
ing criteria about who discusses proposed group decisions. If the people would 
know who were meant by an announcement like: ‘“‘Ali members of the council 
will meet here at sundown today,” then there is a council. But if group deci- 
sions are generally made after a discussion by any people who happen to 
be present, then there is not a council. Similarly, the effect of these rules is to 
make the question of the existence of a staff turn on the existence of at least 
three officials, one of whom is recognized as the leader of the others, as the one 
who announces to the officials what the officials will do. 

Ramage distinguished. Firth’s concept of the ramage has recently been 
discussed by Sahlins (1955:1047), who defines it as ‘a nonexogamous, in- 
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ternally stratified group of people tracing descent, usually patrilineally, to a 
common ancestor.”’ The term, like ramification (Definition 3.20), is chosen to 
call attention to the importance of branching lines in the concept, but where 
the lines whch interest us in this indicator are lines of communication between 
leaders and followers, the lines which interest Firth and Sahlins are lines of 
genealogical descent. Ramages, as described by Sahlins for Easter Island, may 
also be ramifications as defined here when higher order ramages are super- 
ordinate teams, lower order ramages subordinate teams. Whether this is so 
turns by definition on the requirement in Rule 3.13 above. 

Team types. Ideally, in comparing the ramifications of two ethnic units, 
full organization charts of all teams present should be prepared and considered. 
But this can be done only by taking a complete ethnological census, and so 
far such censuses are rare; indeed I know of none taken in a settlement of over 
five thousand people. For an index like this, all anyone can now do is to con- 
sider the types of social organization present to see what types of ramifications 
are present. 

Even to do that, one must have a culture-free typology. Without such a 
typology, the question of what constitutes a distinct type of social organiza- 
tion seems insurmountable. Since almost no social organizations are identical in 
structure, classification into types requires some consistent and generally 
applicable rules which justify ignoring one kind of difference while distinguish- 
ing another. Is a Crow tobacco society a different type of organization from 
a Crow warrior society? The answer depends on the criteria of categorization 
used. For the present index, only three types of social organizations are dis- 
tinguished: kinship teams, territorial teams, and associational teams. 
DEFINITION 3.31. Kinship team. A team whose membership criterion is 
expressible entirely in terms of common descent or marriage or some com- 
bination of the two, for example, ‘‘so-and-so and his male descendants through 
males, their wives and unmarried daughters.” 

DEFINITION 3.32. Territorial team. A team whose membership criterion is ex- 
pressible entirely in terms of standing occupancy of a common territory, e.g., 
all the people who live in California. 

DEFINITION 3.33. Associational team. Any team which is neither a kinship 
team nor a territorial team. 

Both kinship and territoriality are meaningful and important concepts in 
practically all human societies, and are used as team formation criteria in 
most. These concepts are also important in group formation among some other 
mammals; for example, kinship teams as here defined are the basis of social 
organization among the gibbons studied by Carpenter (1940) ; territorial teams 
as here defined are the basis of social organization among the red deer studied 
by Darling (1937). 

In applying these definitions, rules about kinship have been found con- 
venient. 

Rute 3.42. The nuclear family of husband, wife and unmarried children, 
together with any other unmarried relatives who share their household, is 
assumed to contain no component teams. 
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RULE 3.43. A polyandrous family of wife, husbands and unmarried children is 
treated as though there were only one husband. 

RULE 3.44. But a polygynal family is treated as a superordinate team, con- 
taining subordinate teams each made up of a wife and unmarried children. 
RULE 3.45. Where a society recognizes fictitious kinship ties like adoptions 
or spurious genealogies, I do too. 

RULE 3.46. Where, as among the Aztecs and in Dahomey, more than one style 
of marriage exists, distinctions between styles are ignored. 

Rules 3.42, 3.43, and 3.44 are based upon the assumption that households 
containing only one woman with the status of wife act as single teams, but 
those with more than one such woman tend to break up into separate teams, 
each woman leading her own children, with perhaps the first wife or the hus- 
band or both acting as leaders for the whole superordinate team. Perhaps 
these assumptions do not always hold good, but I doubt that following them 
distorts the results unduly. 

Team T ype Count. Counting the most highly ramified team structure down 
the chain of command of each of these three types according to a set procedure 
yields the raw score of the organizational ramification indicator. The set 
procedure: 

RULE 3.51. Count no more than one /eam structure of each type: kinship teams, 
territorial teams, and associational teams. Where there is more than one of a 
type, count that yielding the highest score. 

DEFINITION 3.511. Team structure. The system of ramification of a super- 
ordinate team. 

RULE 3.512. Where the same structure can be simultaneously classified as a 
kinship team and a territorial team, count it only once. 

RULE 3.513. In defining a team structure, ignore divisions which differ in type 
from their superordinate team (e.g., a territorial band divided into extended 
families). Consider such divisions, with their ramifications, as independent 
structures. 

RvuLeE 3.52. In counting a team structure, beginning with the highest order 
superordinate team (the one led by the highest ranking leader in the chain of 
command), count one point for its divisions, one point for its staff if it has 
one or more, one point for its council if it has one or more. 

RULE 3.53. If one of its divisions is in turn a superordinate team, i.e., is sub- 
divided, count one point for its divisions, one point for its staff if it has one 
or more, one point for its council if it has one or more. 

RuLE 3.54. Continue in this way, analyzing subdivisions and their subdivi- 
sions, down the chain of command, counting one point for the existence of 
each new level of subdivision, one point for the existence of councils at that 
level, one point for the existence of staffs at that level. 

RULE 3.55. Where organization is not symmetrical, so that the analysis of one 
division produces a higher score than the analysis of another division, follow 
the chain of command down the path yielding the highest score. For example, 
in the territorial organization of the United States, all states have counties or 
corresponding divisions as components, but in some states the counties are 
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subdivided into townships while in others there is no corresponding subdivi- 
sion. In analyzing the territorial structure of the United States, this rule directs 
that other things being equal, the count be made of the structure of a state 
with townships. 

RuLeE 3.56. Where the same team acts as both council and staff, count one 
point, not two. 

RuLE 3.57. Where a council or a staff has a ramified team structure yielding a 
higher team type count than other associations, count it as the associational 
structure. 

Discussion. Rule 3.57 is not inconsistent with Rule 3.51, although it may 
seem at first glance to be. All councils and staffs of kinship and territorial teams 
are themselves associational teams, since membership in them is not definable 
entirely in kinship or territorial terms; these teams have kinship or territorial 
raembership prerequisites but not kinship or territorial membership defini- 
tions. 

Although the restriction of the count to one team structure of each of the 
three types avoids typological entanglements, it introduces an important bias 
into the procedure, paralleling the bias introduced by ignoring the importance 
of team activities. Both rules tend to make the indicator a less sensitive meas- 
ure of ramification. The same tendency is compounded by the rule of count- 
ing only the levels of divisions and subdivisions rather than the actual number 
of branches. This indicator counts the steps in the chains of command in up 
to three basic types of group decision communication channels. It counts each 
step double if there is at that level a council or a staff, triple if there are both. 
This is surely a crude measure of ramification, but I hope it is a workable one. 


Weighting 

I begin the weighting by assuming that the three indicators are of equal im- 
portance but that the raw scores must be transformed into weighted scores 
which express equivalent values for all three indicators. The relationship be- 
tween the three indicator counts is not linear but, as Figure 2 shows, there 
seems to be an allometric relationship between them, that is to say a linear 
regression of their logarithms. The lines of regression in Figure 2 have been 
fitted by eye to an approximation in which all exponents in the regression 
formula would be whole numbers. The regression formula: 


T\6 
p=c'= (—) 
2 


T 
log P=4 log C=6 log (=) 


that is to say 


From this formula are derived the weights. The weighted score of the 
population indicator is given by the common logarithm of the raw score. The 
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FiGuRE 2a. Number of team types (T) and settlement population (P) 
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P= Population of largest settlement in thousands 
FiGurE 2b. Number of craft specialties (C) and settlement population. 
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Ficure 2c. Number of craft specialties (C) and number of team types (T). 


T\s 
Line shows the regression formula C*= 
2 


weighted score of the craft specialization indicator is given by multiplying the 
common logarithm of the raw score by four. The weighted score of the organ- 
izational ramification (team type) indicator is given by multiplying the 
logarithm of one half the raw score by six. For the sake of simplicity, all 
weighted scores are arbitrarily multiplied by ten and remaining decimal frac- 
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tions dropped. The index is the mean of the three weighted scores; for ethnic 
units without a population score, the index is the mean of the other two scores, 

The reader who wishes to use the index need not take the trouble to com- 
pute weighted scores but may read them directly from Tables 1 and 2. Table 
3 shows the raw and weighted scores and index numbers of the thirty ethnic 
units in the sample, arranged in ascending order. 

Discussion. The apparent linearity of regression of logarithms on which 
the weighting is based may turn out to apply only to the range of societies 
studied here, and not to more highly developed ones. A random sample of in- 
dex headings of the Los Angeles Central Classified Telephone Directory, 1953, 
showed at the 95 percent level of confidence that there must be at least 525 
craft specialties listed therein. For a number of reasons it seems likely that 
there are actually more than 1,000 in the entire Los Angeles settlement, with 
its three or four million people. Thus there are probably at least ten times and 
quite possibly more than twenty times as many craft specialties as we would 
predict from the weighting formula. What is involved may be a curved line of 
regression or it may be a step function, a jump from one allometric line to 
another reflecting a sudden fundamental change in developmental dynamics 
like that which occurs in the growth of the testes of mice at the onset of 
puberty (Bertalanffy 1942:II, 280). 

However, the fact that all three regression patterns can be so closely fitted 
with a single formula in round numbers suggests that the underlying devel- 
opmental patterns of social evolution tend, like those of biological evolution, 
to be allometric. This impression is strengthened by research reported else- 
where (Bertalanffy and Naroll 1956) showing that urbanization of population 
in modern Western countries is likewise allometric. 

The use of a simple round number formula fitted by eye avoids the air of 
spurious precision which would come from a formula fitted to the data by 
least squares. I say spurious precision, because the underlying data are not so 
accurate nor the sampling method so free from bias that a precisely fitted 
formula is appropriate. This research ought not to cloak its crudity in the 
fine robes of expensive mathematics. 

To use a double logarithmic grid, by the way, does not in itself distort 
regressions of this kind aithough at first glance it seems to. It is true that a 
given difference in the absolute value of raw data looks 100,000 times as big on 
the left side of a five-cycle logarithmic grid as it looks on the right side. But 
our concern here is with ratios: an allometric line shows a ratio which changes 
at a constant rate. Deviations from the line of regression are significant not 
absolutely but proportionately; it is the ratio we are after, not the absolute 
number. In plotting a regression, arithmetical grids distort ratios, logarithmic 
grids show them accurately. 

If a simple two-indicator index of social evolution is wanted, in which the 
factor of urbanization is ignored, Wallis (oral communication) has pointed 
out that it can be had directly from the raw scores, without weighting, by add- 
ing the number of craft specialties to the number of team types. I say this be- 
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cause the data of Figure 2c considered alone can be fitted fairly well by the 
formula C=T (which can be shown on the figure by a diagonal line connecting 
the upper right and the lower left corners). 

But the urbanization indicator seems to me an important addition for two 
reasons. First, I suspect that deviations from the line of regression shown in 
Figure 2 are in large part reflections of the distortions in the indicators pro- 
duced by oversimplifications in the counting rules. If this suspicion is well- 
founded, settlement population is a useful predictor of the correct social evo- 
lution index and its use would tend to compensate for distortions in the 
counting rules of the other indicators. Secondly, for reasons already given at 
length, urbanization seems to me an important developmental factor in its 
own right, apart from its relationship with social evolution. Brain cells are no 
more specialized in function, cell for cell, than finger-nail cells; but brains are 
more important to people than finger-nails. Urbanization itself can constitute 
a differentiation of function (between urban and rural people of the same 
society) of a special and crucially important kind. In both these ways, then, 
qualitative differences ignored in the evolution indicators may be reflected in 
the urbanization indicator. Therefore I prefer the three indicator index, and 
would like to have still other indicators. 


Table 1.—Weighted Scores for C and T Raw Scores. 


Weighted Scores | Weighted Scores 
Raw Score |_ | Raw Score 
C or T c T | CorT Cc T 
1 0 0 21 53 61 
2 12 0 | 22 54 62 
3 19 il 23 55 64 
+ 24 18 24 55 65 
5 28 24 25 56 66 
6 31 29 26 57 
7 34 33—sid| 27 57 
8 36 36 28 38 
9 38 39 29 39 
10 40 42 30 59 
11 42 44 31 60 
12 43 47 32 60 
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Table 2.—Weighted Scores for P Raw Scores. 


Weighted | Weighted 
Raw Score | Raw Score Sense 
| 
From To | From | To 
9 | 11 | 10 2,819 3,548 35 
12 14 11 3,549 4,466 36 
15 16 12 4,467 5,623 37 
| 17 22 13 5,624 7,079 38 
| 23 28 14 7,080 8,912 39 
29 35 15 8,913 11,220 40 
36 44 16 | 11,221 14,125 41 
45 | 56 17 14,126 | 16,782 42 
57 70 | 18 16,783 22 ,387 43 
71 89 | 19 22,388 28, 183 44 
90 112 | 20 28,184 | 35,481 45 
113 141 21 35 ,482 44 ,668 46 
142 167 | 22 44,669 56,234 47 
168 223 23 56,235 70,794 48 
224 | 281 | 24 70,795 89 125 49 | 
282 354 | 25 89 , 126 112,201 50 
355 | 446 | 26 112,202 141,252 5 
447 562 27 141,253 167 ,826 5 
563 707 | 28 167,827 | 223,872 53 
708 891 | 29 223 ,873 281 , 838 54 
892 1,122 | 30 281,839 354,813 55 
1,123 1,412 31 354,814 446 ,682 56 
1,413 1,678 | 32 446 ,683 562,342 57 
1,679 2,238 | 33 562,243 707 ,946 58 
| 2,239 | 2,818 34 707,947 | 891,251 | 59 
| | 891,252 1,122,018 | 60 


THE SAMPLE 


The data on which this proposal is based were taken from the thirty ethnic 
units listed in Table 3. A complete list has been prepared of the team types and 
craft specialties of each, together with identification of the ethnic unit and 
base year, name of largest settlement where found in the sources, explanatory 
remarks on settlement population and on special problems, and source cita- 
tions by page. While it cannot be published here for lack of space, the author 
will endeavor to furnish a copy of it with accompanying bibliography to any 
person who writes him for one.’ As specimens, the data on the Inland Forest 
and on Samoa are given here. The Inland Forest ethnic unit was chosen at 
random; Samoa was chosen because by and large it seemed to present the 
greatest difficulties. 
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A Fijian village, where live the remnants of a former petty kingdom. 
Settlement Population: 75. My estimate; Quain is sure there were more 
than 63 but fewer than 100. 
Team Types, five, as follows: (1) Household; (2) nuclear family; (3) village; 
(4) village council; (5) village staff of officials. 


Table 3.—Calculated Indices of Social Development for Thirty Peoples. 


Ethnic Unit 


Yahgan 
Naron 
Yagua 
Ainu 
Ona 


. Inland Forest 
. Egedesminde 
. Moken 

. Kiwai 

. Lesu 


. Ramkokamekra 
. Lafofa Nuba 

. Hupa 

. Bella Coola 

. Flathead 


. Ulithi 
. Toda 

. Nama 
. Lepcha 
. Crow 


. Nuer 

. Hopi 

. Tikopia 
. Cuna 

. Samoa 


. Zululand 
. Dahomey 
. Nupe 

. Inca 

. Aztec 


Social Development Index 


6. Inland Forest, Vanua Levu, ca. 1935 
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P—Population of Settlement. T—Team Types. C—Craft Specialization. 
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Craft Specialties four, as follows: (1) Men’s crafts; (2) women’s crafts; (3) 
wood carving; (4) elders’ crafts. Among the women’s crafts is matmaking for 
trade with the coast. 

Source: Quain 1948: 3n, 71f, 84f, 170, 173, 179, 186-188, 200-205, 244- 
247, 296. 


25. Samoa, ca. 1870 


The inhabitants of a Polynesian archipelago. 

Settlement Population: 500 is Turner’s estimate. A generation later, Kramer 
put maximum at 700; the 1926 census showed the largest village at 956. How- 
ever, a circle four miles in radius centered on the road about two miles west 
of Apia would in 1926 have included over 3500 people. 

Team Types, fourteen, as follows: (1) Extended bilateral family house- 
hold; (2) household council; (3) nuclear family; (4) bloc of superdistricts, 
e.g., Samalietoa; (5) superdistrict, e.g., Atua; (6) superdistrict council; (7) 
superdistrict staff of orators; (8) district, e.g., Aliepata; (9) district council; 
(10) district staff; (11) subdistrict, e.g., fale i luga; (12) village; (13) village 
council; (14) village staff. Samoan ceremonial and bloc organization is intricate 
and difficult to understand. The foregoing count: (a) ignores the so-called 
“king” of Samoa, the holder of the paramount title of tafa’ifa, under Rule 
3.14 because this office was irregularly held; (b) assumes that neither councils 
nor staffs in regular use (Rule 3.13) tunctioned at the national (tafa’ifa), bloc 
(e.g., Samalietoa), or subdistrict (e.g., fale i luga) levels; (c) assumes that the 
ceremonial organizations of the orators, the Tumua and the Pule groups, 
made group decisions only irregularly and hence under Rule 3.13 did not 
constitute teams; (d) assumes that at the superdistrict (e.g., Atua) and district 
(e.g., Aliepata) level, councils met at least once a year. 

Craft Specialties, nine, as follows: (1) Men’s crafts; (2) women’s crafts; 
(3) house building; (4) canoe building; (5) fish net making; (6) oven making 
(by young men of aumaga); (7) wood carving; (8) making sennet lashings; 
(9) fishhook making; 

Sources: Turner 1884:157, 162, 173-183; Ella 1893:631, 633, 635/; 
Kramer 1901:1, 42, 279f; Buck 1930:84/; Mead 1930:10-12, 66-68; Keesing 
1934:41-43; Keesing and Keesing n.d.: 25-28; Grattan 1947:9. 


Reliability of Data 


This pilot study has not thoroughly searched all the relevant literature on 
the units in the sample. It seems uneconomical to invest in a study whose re- 
sults would for other reasons still remain tentative the research effort ap- 
propriate to a final study whose results might hope to be conclusive. Here are 
some of the more difficult problems of observation and interpretation involved: 

Unit Identification. While the names of most of the ethnic units in the 
sample are probably familiar to most readers, it might be useful to remark 
that the Naron are a Kalahari Bushman group, the Ramkokamekra are a vil- 
lage and tribe of Timbira in Brazil, and the Moken are the so-called “‘sea- 
gypsies” of the Mergui archipelago of south Burma. 
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The unit definition problem is discussed further below; the most ques- 
tionable units in this sample seem to me to be the Egedesminde Eskimos and 
the Toda. The Egedesminde Eskimos comprise simply those West Greenland 
Eskimos in a Danish administrative ‘istrict. The Toda are not only politically 
dependent, as are many other units in our sample, but they also share their 
territory with the Kota and the Badaga, with whom they live in economic 
symbiosis. I consider the Toda a separate tribe because they speak a distinct 
Dravidian language, not intelligible to speakers of Kota or Badaga. 

Settlement Size: Both Yahgans and Onas usually wander in groups of one 
or two families, but from time to time collect in larger camps. Ona gatherings 
occur every year but Yahgan gatherings less regularly; therefore, under Rule 
1.2 the former were counted as seasonal camps but the latter were not. Draw- 
ing the line in this way may not be quite as arbitrary as it seems; there may 
well be a functional connection between the fact that the Onas could count on 
these annual meetings and the greater development among them of craft 
specialization. 

The settlement concept seems least suitable in Samoa (see above) and 
Tikopia. In Tikopia the count was taken of the westernmost cluster of the 
southeastern group, i.e., the cluster nearly enclosed by the Sukumarae-Nuku- 
Asanga triangle (Firth 1939:40). But the whole island, with its 1281 inhabi- 
tants, is within four miles of a central point. 

Where varying figures were given in the sources, I split the difference, as 
for the Hopi and the Cuna. For the Egedesminde Eskimos and the Moken, 
population was computed by multiplying the average number of people per 
dwelling by the number of dwellings; in both cases this was originally computed 
by the author(s) of the source from unpublished census data. 

Organizational Ramification. Not surprisingly, problems are numerous and 
often intricate. The rules and definitions given above must be carefully 
watched. Often, things that may seem at first glance to have been overlooked 
in the count were actually left out on purpose in accordance with these rules 
and definitions. Thus, temporary ad hoc organizations often form to conduct 
puberty ceremonies, for example among the Yahgan and the Naron, but these 
are ignored in accordance with Rule 3.14. The Naron band is not countable as 
a territorial team because it has no territorial subdivisions (Rules 3.511 and 
3.513). Lesu moieties and hamlets are not counted, although they are im- 
portant social units, because neither leaders nor group decisions are mentioned 
for either type of group (Definition 3.12). Among the Ramkokamekra and 
several other units, more than one kind of associational structure occurs, but 
in accordance with Rule 3.51, only one such structure is counted. The Toda 
clan council is not counted because its membership is not clearly defined 
(Definition 3.11); and the kudr and polm are not counted because they function 
infrequently and irregularly (Definition 3.13). Ainu districts or ‘“‘clans” and 
Ulithi moieties are not counted because they no longer functioned in the base 
year. Zulu and Dahomey patrilineal clans are not counted in accordance with 
Rule 3.13; and Zulu and Nuer retainers to the household are not counted in 
accordance with Rule 3.513. 
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Where two territorial organizational structures are described in the sources, 
it sometimes appears that the two did not exist simultaneously but instead 
that one succeeded the other. This seems to have been the case among the 
Nama, where an earlier tribe-clan organization seems to have been succeeded 
by a later tribe-kraal organization, and also in Ulithi, where an earlier moiety 
organization seems to have been succeeded by a later district organization. 

Zulu, Dohomey, and Inca armies are counted as associational structures 
under Rule 3.57. The existence of special staffs at each level of military com- 
mand is inferred for Dahomey from the known large number of supernu- 
merary officers not exercising command. Since no such general reports were 
found about Zulu and Inca supernumerary officers, Zulu military staffs were 
counted only where specifically reported in the sources consulted; Inca military 
staffs, being not specifically reported in the sources consulted, were not counted 
at all. The Inca count follows the territorial organization as given by Baudin 
and the military organization as given by Garcilaso de la Vega; these were no 
doubt the theoretical organizational patterns as understood in the Inca’s court 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. The extent to which they actually func- 
tioned in the transmission of orders down and reports up is not clear; one 
suspects that in practice some of these echelons had little importance. Very 
likely, however, the theoretical organization was followed at times as a matter 
of ceremony, at least. The bias introduced by counting each step is perhaps 
compensated for by the omission of staffs at all levels except that of the Inca’s 
court; surely the leaders of many intermediate echelons which functioned ef- 
fectively must have h:.d staffs, though I found no mention of them. 

Craft Specialization. Here again, things that may seem at first glance to 
have been overlooked in the count were purposely left out in accordance with 
the stated rules and definitions. Where a product made generally by the adults 
of a given sex is traded out to people of other ethnic units, as Naron skin gar- 
ments and bags, Ramkokamekra baskets, and Inland Forest mats, these are 
not counted as specialties distinct from men’s or women’s crafts (Definition 
2.0). Subdivision of labor occurs among Flathead tipi-makers, Samoan car- 
penters, and Nupe smiths, but is ignored pursuant to Rule 2.5. Dahomey 
hunting and fishing are not counted because fish and game are consumed in 
use; Dahomey cotton-spinning is not counted because cotton thread is in- 
corporated into other artifacts (Definition 2.0). Native crafts which had fallen 
into disuse by the base year chosen were not counted, while European crafts 
which had come into use by that year were. 


EVALUATION 
In General 


Diachronic Inferences. 1 would not trouble the reader with so obvious a point 
had the question not been raised many times in my presence. A simple dia- 
chronic inference about this index can be made from its substantially syn- 
chronic data when they are examined in the light of archeology. Considering 
the general course of human history millennium by millennium since the 
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retreat of the last glaciation, the tendency has been for the average level of 
urbanization, occupational specialization, and organizational ramification to 
increase. No prehistoric societies with a score as high as 50 existed in any 
known archeological site before geologically Recent times, none with a score 
as high as 35 before the last glaciation. 

Basic Assumptions. As a general measure of social development, the present 
index depends upon four assumptions: (1) that urbanization, occupational 
specialization, and organizational ramification are the main constituents of 
social development; (2) that they are equally important; (3) that each is 
faithfully represented by the indicator here proposed; and (4) that the interre- 
lationships between indicators are adequately described by the regression 
formula on which the indicator weights are based. 

Indicator Weights. The last assumption is important, for even if the pre- 
ceding three are granted, it is still required in order to equate corresponding 
values of the three indicators. The indicators are at three distinct levels of 
abstraction; without the aid of the regression formula, there would be no way 
to equate given numbers of people in a settlement with given numbers of craft 
specialties, or to equate either with given scores of team type counts. 

Indicator Correlations as Validations. Because care was taken to avoid 
spurious correlations between the indicators, the relationship among them 
shown in Figure 2 supports the acceptability of the foregoing assumptions. 
The regularity thus shown can be plausibly explained by the inference that 
these assumptions resemble the truth. 

The Index Design as a Model. In effect, then, the index can be taken as a 
model of social development defined by the four assumptions stated above. 
The intercorrelation of the indicators can be taken as evidence supporting the 
proposition that the model is a useful one in research. 

The model is offered as a device for classifying societies by level of develop- 
ment in cross-cultural surveys. The use for which it is intended is the study of 
the dynamics of social development. Only when that study has been much 
further advanced can anything rigorous be said about the first three assump- 
tions given above. Meanwhile, the validation of the model must come through 
use—through demonstrated ability to order other data meaningfully, without 
uncontrolled bias or spurious correlation. At this point, the reader can only 
consider the evidence of the regressions and then make a subjective judgment 
of his own. 


The Evidence of the Regressions 


In evaluating the plausibility of the basic assumptions in the light of the 
evidence of the regressions, a critique of the method used to collect the data 
is in point. 

Counting Procedure. The counting rules were developed only after most of 
the data were collected and analyzed. Indeed, the indicators here proposed 
were only then selected from a larger number of possibilities. Some of the 
rules were designed to fit a particular problem in the data, which was assumed 
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to be typical. That is why I call this a pilot study. An independent test of 
these rules on a new sample is obviously needed. 

It is this need which leads me to publish this work in its present form. 
Further research in the relevant literature would surely result in some minor 
changes in the data, and in resultant trait counts. 

Unit Definition. Each of the units in this sample is made up of people who 
speak a language intelligible to everyone within the unit but to none of the 
people in any other unit in the sample. The situation described is presumed to 
have existed throughout the year named. Each unit has been treated by some 
professional ethnologist as possessing a single, distinct culture. These state- 
ments are as much as can be said for the units of other cross-cultural surveys, 
but I concede their insufficiency for many purposes. However, the largest 
settlement and the area politically connected with it through officials speaking 
the same native language can in most cases be taken as units of comparison 
in a cross-cultural test of the regression formula. 

Sampling. This was an opportunistic sample. I chose some tribes because 
of my subjective impressions about their place in a developmental continuum, 
others because the monographs were handy on a library shelf, still others from 
ethnographic bibliographies because they had the longest list of items of any 
tribe in their culture area; in contrast, the Moken were picked because I 
guessed that there was as little useful information in print on them as on any 
group which could be included at all. Iagree with Kébben (1952) that sampling 
methods in cross-cultural surveys need to be better controlled; special controls 
are needed for sampling bias introduced by the fact that only societies which 
have been written up to some minimum standard can be included in a sample 
at all. Tribes which attract the attention of professional ethnographers, gov- 
ernment officials, missionaries, and other authors of ethnographic literature, 
may well tend to differ significantly in certain ways from those which do not 
attract attention. Just as the passers-by on a downtown street corner fail to 
give a typical sample of the city’s inhabitants, so the tribes in the mono- 
graphs on a library shelf may well fail to give a typical sample of the world’s 
cultures. 

Independence of Cases. In any cross-cultural survey, the question arises of 
the extent to which the regularities observed reflect tendencies in the real na- 
ture of society, and the extent to which they reflect accidents of common 
historical origin. Many of the traits here studied have clearly been affected by 
diffusion or dispersion. For example, the presence of blacksmiths as craft 
specialists in all but one of our African tribes seems obviously to be a result of 
the diffusion of the art of iron smelting throughout Africa in the last two or 
three millennia. Similarly, the presence of the basic specialties of men’s and 
women’s crafts in all the tribes of the sample, and of the basic teams of nuclear 

and extended family in nearly all, may well be explainable as the dispersion 
of traits as ancient as the genus Homo itself. 

Thus, the interesting question is not whether the traits studied have been 
distributed by diffusion or dispersion, but how they have been. Are cultures 
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merely chance agglomerations of traits acquired almost entirely by diffusion 
or dispersion? Or are they instead functionally interrelated systems which re- 
arrange the raw materials of diffused or dispersed traits into unique patterns? 

It is true that this question is not crucial here. Even if the former hypoth- 
esis were true, the index described could still offer a convenient measure of 
the extent to which the process of diffusion and dispersion had affected a given 
society. Even if we accepted the implausible theory of G. Elliott Smith (1928) 
that all higher civilization diffused from a single Egyptian origin, this devel- 
opmental index would, if otherwise satisfactory, still offer a convenient measure 
of ‘‘Egyptification.”’ 

Yet it is well to observe that the data presented here further discredit the 
hypothesis that social development is a simple function of the diffusion or 
dispersion of trait complexes from a single center or from a few centers, and 
that they further support the hypothesis that the process of diffusion and dis- 
persion takes place within the limits of general regulatory principles governing 
the functional interrelationship of traits. 

On one hand, it is true that no one tribe in the sample has an index com- 
posed of entirely independent elements; on the other hand, there are as many 
unique arrangements of traits as there are tribes in the sample. Since we are 
studying not the individual traits but their patterning, logically speaking we 
have as many independent cases as we have distinct patterns. 


Subjective Evaluation 


In making his own subjective evaluation of the usefulness of the index, the 
reader may well ask several questions. How likely are differences in index score 
to be highly correlated with general differences in level of development? How 
much spurious correlation is introduced between index scores and other traits 
being ordered by them through the subjective bias of the theoretician? How 
easily can one measure bias in indicator scores resulting from field worker’s 
errors or biases? 

As to the first question, my impression is that differences in seven or more 
points in index scores consistently reflect real differences in social development 
between the units compared. Thus the Naron seem on the whole less developed 
than the Ainu or Ona, they in turn less than the Ulithians, the Inland Forest 
people less than the Toda, the Tikopians or the Cuna less than the Zulus, the 
Nupe less than the Incas. If this is true, it would suggest that for some pur- 
poses it might be useful to divide the continuum into developmental levels 
seven points apart. That would give seven successive levels for the range of so- 
cieties in this sample: Level I: 12—18; II: 19-25; III: 26-32; IV: 33-39; V: 40- 
46; VI: 47-52; VII: 54-60. 

Comparison with the Steinmetz System. The index here proposed is offered 
in place of the system based primarily on subsistence technology proposed by 
Steinmetz (1900), developed by Niebohr (1910) and Hobhouse et al. (1914), 
and since used in several other surveys. The Steinmetz system seems to me a 
less sensitive, less reliable measure of developmental level. It tends more fre- 
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quently to introduce a spurious classification with the other traits the system 
is supposed to order, and does not permit any control of this kind of bias. It 
also lacks any means of controlling errors or biases in the classification result- 
ing from field workers’ errors or biases. 

Sensitivity to Developmental Level. Many of the charts in Hobhouse et al. 
(1930) strongly support the hypothesis that their Higher Hunters are in fact 
more highly developed than their Agriculture One, though their system as- 
sumes the contrary. By their system, all tribes which practice some agricul- 
ture are classed as more highly developed than those which live purely by 
hunting, fishing, or food gathering. This principle at times conflicts sharply 
with the index method here proposed: I score the agricultural Yagua ten points 
below the Bella Coola and the Flathead, fifteen points below the Crow, all of 
whom are clearly to be classed by the technological system as ‘‘Higher Hun- 
ters.”’ Similarly, I score the agricultural Ainu eleven points below the Crow, 
the agricultural Inland Forest people of Vanua Levu ten points below the 
Crow, the agricultural Moken nine points below the Crow, the agricultural 
people of Kiwai and Lesu seven points below the Crow. This discrepancy is 
the more marked where Vanua Levu and Lesu are concerned, since these 
people are classed by Hobhouse et al. as Agriculture Two, two steps above 
Plains Indians like the Crow. 

Another marked discrepancy between the index system and the technolog- 
ical system is shown in the comparative classification of agricultural peoples 
of Oceania. All of the Oceanian peoples in my sample would be classified as 
Agriculture Two by Hobhouse et al. I score the Inland Forest people 22, 
Kiwai and Lesu 25, Ulithi 28, Tikopia 37 and Samoa 39, a total range of seven- 
teen index points. 

Objectivity of the Procedure. While under the Steinmetz system certain clas- 
sificatory decisions are made with ease, others are difficult and call for the 
subjective judgment of the classifier. The distinctions between successive 
levels of agriculturalists, for example, is often far from sharp, and factors of 
social organization as well as of technology are introduced to help resolve 
doubtful cases. Thus not only is a broad range of subjective judgment intro- 
duced, but these judgments are also influenced by many nontechnological 
factors which thus produce spurious correlations with the data the system is 
intended to order. 

With this index, subjective interpretations also need to be made where de- 
scriptions are vague and imprecise, but the range of subjective interpretations 
is narrower—there is less leeway in judgment—than under the Steinmetz 
system. (A subjective decision to classify a tribe as Agriculture Two rather 
than Agriculture One is equivalent to a subjective decision to add 21 points 
to an indicator score.) Furthermore, with this index but not with the Stein- 
metz system, it is explicit where subjective interpretation is used and where it is 
not. 

Sometimes all subjective interpretation can be eliminated. I used my own 
judgment in fixing the population scores of only four units (Inland Forest, 
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Kiwai, Nuer, and Aztecs); on all the others I was able to get a score from 
field workers’ reports. I did not need to use my own judgment in fixing the 
team type counts of half the units (Yahgan, Yagua, Ona, Inland Forest, 
Kiwai, Bella Coola, Flathead, Ulithi, Toda, Lepcha, Crow, Hopi, Tikopia, 
Cuna, and [with an inconsequential one-point reservation] Nupe). While I 
strongly suspect the existence of additional craft specialties among the Ainu 
and the Bella Coola, and am reasonably sure of their existence among the 
Incas, I have nowhere counted anything but specialists (or specialties) re- 
ported by field workers. 

Because the introduction of the theoretician’s subjective judgment is ex- 
plicit and localized within an indicator, its effect on the classification can be 
tested by comparing the regressions of units where it is used with those of units 
where it is not. 

In the same way, the effect of underlying bias or error of field workers’ 
reports can be determined by comparing indicator regressions of the more 
reliably described units with those of the less reliably described. 
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Recent Studies of the Russian Peasant* 


LAWRENCE KRADER 


American University 


HERE is a vast literature on the Russian peasant. In the 19th century 

the Russian peasant became known to the west through the writings of 
Russian novelists, especially Leo Tolstoi, and of foreign travellers. These 
latter include A. von Haxthausen (1844-1852), an incisive survey unfortu- 
nately involved in an outmoded controversy over the “original” forms of 
Russian peasant life; P. von Képpen (1852), a statistical treatment of the Don 
Cossacks and the south-central Russian peasant; J. Engelmann (1884), an 
excellent study of the condition of the Russian peasant before and after 
emancipation from serfdom in the 1860s; the keen if somewhat romanticized, 
notes on the peasant by a Scotsman, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace (1912); 
and above all, Frédéric Le Play (1877). Le Play, one of the founders of soci- 
ology, studied the peasant household of central and southern Russia in the 
mid-19th century, as well as working class households of the Urals, with partic- 
ular reference to his specialty, family budgets. 

At this time the Russians themselves were also developing the study of 
their native peasantry, and they produced a literature which was unsurpassed 
in scope and comprehensiveness by any other national tradition. One of the 
most impressive studies is a six volume series on the Russian peasant, Eino- 
graficheskii Sbornik (1853-1864). The Russian Geographical Society was 
charged with these studies down to the Soviet period. Even more compendious 
was a 19 volume series, Materialy dlia Geografii i Statistiki Rossii (1860-1864). 
This series is a vast reservoir of information gathered province by province on 
the demography, family life, village organization and social relations of the 
peasants. 

The journal of the ethnographic section of the Russian Geographic Society, 
Zhivaia Starina ( The Living Past), in virtually every issue for a 25 year period 
from 1891 to 1916 published important contributions on the Russian peasant 
economy, ceremonials, agricultural round, family relations including the posi- 
tion of women, settlement patterns, customary law, house types, and folklore. 

A collecticn edited by V. P. Semenov-Tian-Shanskii (1899-1914) devoted 
some nine volumes to a systematic survey of the Russian peasant, among other 
subjects such as Russian geography, history, etc. 

At this time a number of individual scholars were examining the peasant 
life. Among the most outstanding of these is V. I. Semevskii (1888). Peasant 
customary law has been covered by a number of legal specialists, the chief of 
whom is undoubtedly V. I. Sergeevich (1902-1911); despite the somewhat old- 
fashioned conception his book is a vast compendium of peasant customary 
law. In any survey of prerevolutionary Russian literature on the peasant, a 
high place must be assigned to Aleksandra Efimenko (1884), whose work is of 
great significance in method, theory, and presentation of detail. 


* This article was critically reviewed by R. K. Beardsley, former Book Review Editor. 
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Until the period following World War II, few studies of the peasant were 
made in Soviet Russia. Two works of significance appeared, one a careful study 
of a village between Moscow and Leningrad in the early 1920’s by M. Ia. 
Fenomenov (1925), and the other a novel by M. Sholokhov (1934), which has 
had a wide distribution and which contains an excellent picture of the life of 
the Don Cossacks at the time of the revolution. During the two and a half 
decades between the revolution and the second World War, the condition of 
the Russian peasant must be determined largely from other sources, statistical, 
economic, and political. The importance of these data should not be underes- 
timated, but these sources do not serve the same ends as do the ethnographic 
accounts. The significance of this point has lately come under discussion by 
Russian ethnographers and will be referred to again below. In the present con- 
nection it is sufficient to note that the ethnographic treatment of the peasant 
was close to zero, and that it had been replaced by quantities of other treat- 
ments. Thus there was a sharp cleavage in the study of the peasant from 1917 
to the postwar period. This cleavage corresponds to the changing official atti- 
tude toward the peasant and the changing economic and political roles of the 
peasant, due primarily to the almost total abolition of private property in land. 

In the decade since the end of the second World War, a number of articles 
and surveys have been published on the peasant as an object of ethnographic 
study. This period falls into two parts, the first 1946-1950 and the second 1950 
to the present. During 1950 and 1951, a series of conferences and discussions 
were held which analyzed and criticized the work of the earlier part of the 
period. The main lines of criticism pointed out the inadequate time spent in 
the field, the failure to pose scientific problems of study, and the tendency 
toward a schematic mode of treatment (P. I. Kushner 1952:137-138). These 
points were generally concurred in, although there was at least one objection 
that the criticism was overdrawn. 

The same article by Kushner raised the question of whether the village or 
the collective farm was the proper unit of ethnographic study. Here it was 
argued that the collective farm is a unit of economic organization and not a 
unit of ethnographic study, and hence should be left to the economist (ibid. 
140-141). The factitious nature of this opposition between collective farm 
and village was indicated by later discussants (A. K. Robakidze 1952:129- 
137; S. M. Abramzon 1952:145-—150). 

Study of the peasant in Soviet Russia has tended to concentrate on ma- 
terial culture: dress, house forms, village settlement patterns, etc. The need 
for investigation of nonmaterial culture, ideology, the relation of the people 
to life norms, and problems of the family and personal life, was indicated by 
L. A. Pushkareva (1953:174). This point is particularly relevant to a series of 
village studies by G. S. Maslova, in two articles which she published in 1951 
(1951 a:39-62; 1951 b:42-72). Only in the first of these two careful studies is 
nonmaterial culture mentioned, and it is largely restricted to a discussion of 
the changing position of women in the family. 

The changing position of women in the rural Russian family is in part re- 
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lated to the changing nature of the rural economy, and more specifically to 
the fact that women are now the basic labor force in agriculture. On the other 
hand, a discussion of the changing position of women during the present era 
as opposed to the Tsarist era must obviously take into account the impact of 
the revolution and the postrevolutionary developments. Discussion of these 
considerations would require an extensive work, however. Of particular rel- 
evance to the study in question is the fact that in the collective farm studied 
by Maslova, 1156 individuals lived in 360 households. This ratio of 3.2 in- 
dividuals per household is of enormous importance for understanding the rural 
Russian family, including the women in it and their changing position; its 
consequences extend to the reproductive ratio and to the future of the farm 
population and the rural labor force, provided that this pattern of family 
composition is generally prevalent in the Soviet Union. One other study 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia 1955, No. 1:174) reveals a similar ratio of family 
composition in a village of the Tambov region, southeast of Moscow. Here a 
village of 454 families contains 1454 individuals, 3.2 per family. 

These isolated data are insufficient to permit generalizations. However, 
they make possible the formulation of a hypothesis as to trends in social struc- 
ture, economic organization, and demography which, if pursued, would be of 
immense value in the study of the Russian peasant. 

A general tendency in current Russian literature on the peasant is the 
failure to interrelate different avenues of investigation. Thus, in a 1951 article 
which proposes a series of categories and problem areas for study of the 
peasant, no mention is made of possible integration of such various lines of 
research as correlation of house form and size with household membership, 
or the relation between religious beliefs and the anticlerical education of the 
Soviet Union (N. I. Vorob’ev 1951:180-198). The same may be said of the 
questionnaire described in the same journal in 1955 (No. 1:174-175). 

In the definition of concepts, the view of culture in its enumerative treat- 
ment, such as was held by E. B. Tylor, appears to dominate Soviet ethnog- 
raphy (cf. among others, the handling of the question by Vorob’ev and 
Kushner above). 

In a note published in 1951, N. N. Cheboksarov (1951:214) advocated the 
delineation of “‘broad historico-geographic zones, e.g., of the Soviet Far North 
or of the cotton regions of Central Asia.” In this view, the regional phenomena 
and their interrelation with national particularities has central importance. 
The question of the need for defining historico-geographic zones, following 
Cheboksarov’s lead, was raised in a subsequent issue of the journal by two 
other ethnographers, O. Vozdvizhenskaia and L. Lashuk (1952:149-150). 
The theoretical consequence of this position is that it raises the question of 
culture areas and leads away from the commitment to a stage theory of 
evolution generally associated with the Soviet position in ethnology. 

The process of collectivization of rural areas gained through the war has 
not been systematically studied. A series of articles on the Trans-Carpathian 
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peasant by I. F. Simonenko (1948:63-90; 1949:42-55) stands virtually alone. 
This series of articles has further interest as a follow-up study. 

Treatments of this kind are submerged by the large literature on folklore 
and on particular problems of material culture. The only recent large-scale 
treatments of the Russian peasant are historical. In this connection, major 
works have appeared by B. D. Grekov (1946), P. N. Tret’iakov (1953), and 
B. A. Rybakov (1948). The work of Grekov is an economic history of Russian 
peasantry from earliest times to the 17th century; Tret’iakov’s book covers 
the late prehistoric and the early historic archeology of Russia; Rybakov’s 
work also spans a limited time. All are important works of sound historical 
scholarship, but the theoretical overtones emerge only by implication. 

Peasant studies in the Soviet Union lack a sense of the direction of change. 
Increases in mechanization and literacy, the introduction of a wage system 
in large sectors of Soviet agriculture, changes in the incentive system and in 
social control, bookkeeping, and accounting techniques, all mark a tendency 
toward proletarization of rural Russia. Profound changes in work organization, 
social organization, labor force, and birth rate, point up trends which may be 
related to this process by further research. The conditions of Soviet agriculture 
which may bring about the disappearance of the Russian peasant, or his re- 
duction in force, remain to be explored. 
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Some Rules of Directed Culture Change Under 
Roman Catholicism 


M. D. W. JEFFREYS 

University of the Witwatersrand 

LL attempts to direct culture change are actully efforts on the part of the 

dominant group to modify and control its own environment. The subject 

group is always an important part of this environment, with potentialities 

for furthering or impeding the aims of the dominators, and the dominant 

group is interested in bringing about the necessary changes as smoothly as 
possible. Hence a study of early directed culture change is of interest. 

According to Kroeber (1948:42c), culture change has been operative since 
the day there were separate human cultures. “Ninety-nine percent of all ac- 
culturation lies in the past and it involves the nature, the processes and the 
patterns of culture as well as its changes.’’ With this historical perspective in 
mind one may well ask, is it only within this century that the rules governing 
culture change have at last begun to reveal their shadowy outlines? Actually 
there is ample evidence that the rules governing directed culture change were 
fully appreciated in Rome by 600 A.D. 

Gillin has recently given a brief summary of the general principles that 
must be obeyed before successful culture change can take place. It is necessary 
to set out Gillin’s statement of these principles first, in order to compare 
them with the principles enunciated by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Gillin (1948: 543) states: “As a general proposition we may say that a 
culture or a specific element of it will change if the following psychological 
conditions are fulfilled: (1) if the society in question is under drives which 
are not satisfied adequately by the presently available cultural resources; 
(2) if new solutions are adequately presented so that they may be compre- 
hended and grasped; (3) if the practice of new patterns is teachable, that is, 
if the necessary responses can be made; (4) and if the new items show promise 
of, or can be proved to deliver, more reward and satisfaction than currently 
available items. . . . Since the taking over of new customs often involves copy- 
ing and imitation, it is essential that the new patterns be presented in such 
a way that the members of the society not only want to practice them, but 
also so that they can ‘see’ clearly what the new pattern is. . . . Other things 
being equal, a new item will be the more readily accepted if it contains response 
elements already learned by the members of the society or if its form is similar 
to that of current customs.’’ These rules apply when peoples of different 
cultures come into permanent, first-hand, continuous contact, but there are 
other factors not taken into account. In the above rules there is no question 
of peoples of one culture making deliberate efforts to canalize the forces of 
culture change to a specific end. However, with most colonial governments 
there is a set policy of purposely directed or controlled culture change, es- 
pecially in the realms of law and religion. 
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Thus Great Britain always has a clause in her colonial laws to the effect 
that Native Law and Custom are to be administered provided the application 
of them is, according to the Laws of Nigeria (Vol. II, Cap. 3, Sec. 20; Lagos 
1923): ‘“‘not repugnant to natural justice, equity and good conscience.” 
Natural justice has never been defined, but it appears to be a phrase deriving 
from the concept of nature which thus implies that natural justice must be 
interpreted in terms of Christian ethics. Moreover, in the letters of instruc- 
tion issued to Governors (vide the Laws of Nigeria, Vol. IV. Lagos 1923, p. 
379) there is the instruction that the Governor is to promote religion and educa- 
tion among the natives. How religion is to be promoted is not laid down, but 
H. Davis, S.J. (1935) published various principles accepted by the Roman 
Catholic Church in its missionary enterprises for the conversion of the heathen. 
But it is not with these modern principles that I wish to compare Gillin’s 
objective rules, but with the rules of directed acculturation outlined much 
earlier by the Roman Catholic Church. 

A study of these early rules of the Roman Catholic Church for the guidance 
of its missionaries shows a remarkable comprehension of the requirements for 
ensuring a successful and peaceful culture change. From experience in making 
contacts with peoples of alien cultures and different beliefs, this church early 
learned what methods were effective in changing the cultures of their converts. 

Thus Pope Gregory I, who died in 604, dispatched two missions to Britain, 
the first under St. Augustine in 596 A.D. and the second in 601 under Mellitus 
and others. To Mellitus, Gregory addressed a letter with instructions to guide 
Saint Augustine in the steps he was to take for the conversion of the English. 
Gidley’s (1870, Bk. I. Chap. XXX) translation is: “When the Omnipotent 
God shall have brought you to that most reverend man, our brother, Bishop 
Augustine, teil him what I have a long time thought over with myself, con- 
cerning the English—to wit, that the temples of the idols in that nation ought 
not to be destroyed; but let the idols themselves that are in them be destroyed. 
Let water be consecrated and sprinkled in the same temples: let altars be 
constructed, relics deposited: because if these temples are well built, they 
ought of necessity to be converted from the worship of devils to the worship of 
the True God, that whilst this nation sees that its temples are not destroyed, 
it may put away error from its heart, and acknowledging and adoring the 
True God, may the more familiarly meet at its accustomed places. And be- 
cause they were wont to kill many oxen in sacrifice to devils, some solemnity 
ought to be specially appointed for them on this account, as, that on the day 
of dedication, or on the birthdays of holy martyrs whose relics are there de- 
posited, they may make for themselves huts of the boughs of trees, around the 
same churches which have been altered from temples, and celebrate a solem- 
nity with religious feasting, and no longer immolate animals to the devil, but 
kill them for their own eating, to the praise of God, and return thanks for 
their satiety to the Giver of all things: to the end that some outward joys are 
reserved for them, they may more easily be able to consent to inward joys. 
For, without doubt, it is impossible to cut off all things at once from their 
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rough minds, because also he who endeavours to ascend to the highest place, 
is elevated by steps or paces and not by leaps. So, indeed, the Lord made him- 
self known to the Israelitish people, in Egypt, but reserved to them in His 
own service, the use of sacrifices which they were wont to offer to the devil, 
and charged them to immolate animals in His sacrifice, to the end that, 
changing their hearts, they might let go one thing with respect to the sacrifice 
and retain another: so that although they were the same animal as they were 
wont to offer, yet being immolated to God and not to idols, they were no 
longer the same sacrifice.”’ 

Here one can see that directed culture change is not brought about dis- 
ruptively, but by substitutions achieved on sound psychological lines. Such 
methods, whileeffective in bringingabout culturechange in the desired direction, 
produce the least dislocation in the culture being changed. A culture trait 
need not be extirpated; all that is necessary is to alter its orientation. 

Much of the outward continuity of the old worship was thus retained; 
the same temples were used and the same festivals celebrated at the same 
seasons of the year. By assuming a religious control over the crops, it was es- 
sential to mark the seasons of sowing and harvesting by religious rites or 
festivals as a means of perpetuating religious and social values. One must not 
get out of step with nature, but take a hand in her mystical and magical 
guidance. All that then would happen would be the introduction of a different 
ideology. Religion was not eradicated; it remained tied to the old sites but 
with a new orientation. The general pattern of English pagan society was 
not much disrupted. The acceptance of the new concepts and ideology was 
achieved with a minimum of change in the social structure. Thus worship at 
the old sites and in the old temples continued, provided the worship was now 
directed to the Christian God. There is no evidence for the collapse of society 
or the breakdown of the tribal structure as a consequence of the introduction 
of Christianity among the English. 

It is interesting to see how these principles laid down by Pope Gregory 
in 601 for the conversion of the English where applied a thousand years later 
by Father Merolla to the conversion of the Negroes of the Congo. In 1682, 
Father Jerom Merolla da Sorrento was a Capuchin and Apostolick Missioner 
to the Kingdom of Congo, and he gives a detailed account of how he brought 
about the conversion of the natives. Nowhere does Father Merolla mention 
Pope Gregory’s instructions to Saint Augustine, but the methods he adopted 
are so similar that one feels that the Roman Catholic Church had adopted 
Pope Gregory’s guidance for its missionaries. Father Merolla first describes 
the abuses he found among the Congo Negroes, and then prescribes how some 
Roman Catholic practice is to be substituted for them. Father Merolla’s 
curative prescriptions are given the authoritative title of Ordinances. Churchi!l 
(1704, I:688-690) gives a translation from Father Merolla’s account of his 
voyage to the Congo in 1682: ‘‘To remedy as much as possibile all these dis- 
orders which for the most part are practised either by the women or men of no 
consideration, we have thought proper to issue forth the following ordinances.” 
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Father Merolla’s mention that abuses were most common among people of no 
consideration displays knowledge of methods of inducing culture change not 
disclosed by Pope Gregory. Merolla was aware of the effect of prestige in 
bringing about a change in a culture; he knew that if the changes could be 
induced among the leaders, the ‘“‘people of no consideration” would more 
readily accept the change. No doubt Merolla had in mind the conversion to 
Christianity of the Byzantine empire, when the example set by Constantine 
persuaded his subjects to follow suit. This also calls to mind the conversion to 
Christianity of Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato in Bechuanaland, which 
was followed by the acceptance of Christianity by most of his subjects. 
Father Merolla also practiced the well tried artifice of lowering the stature 
of his opponents by loading them with opprobrious names. Hence to use such 
an opprobrious term as wizard secures for Father Merolla a firm foundation 
for his attack on the very persons who in their own society fulfill a role similar 
to that played by Father Merolla in his own culture. The prestige of such 
leaders in their own society is thus deliberately undermined. This was common 
practice, as Webster (1921:100) points out: ‘“‘The early Christians degraded 
the pagan deities to real but evil spirits, which entered the bodies of men, 
disordering their health and stealing away their minds.’ Such tactics are 
sound ones in directed culture change. Father Merolla calls wizards the per- 
sons whom we would call witchdoctors, who are described as follows by a mem- 
ber of their own culture (Soga 1931:155): ““These two functions, high priest 
and diviner, are the peculiar attributes of Xosa gquira. The term witch-doctor 
is generally used by writers to indicate the duties of this official. It is a mis- 
nomer, since the implication of the term is that his function is to doctor or 
cure witches, whereas he does nothing of the kind. In so far as witches are 
concerned he merely acts as a diviner, who by incantations and divination 
discovers the evil influence, in other words the witch or wizard, or exposes the 
culprit. Having done so, his duty is at an end, and he leaves it to those affected 
by the witch or wizard to take such action as they deem appropriate by way 
of punishment.” In just the same way the medieval priest, after failing to 
exorcise the evil spirit from a witch, handed her over to the secular authorities 
to deal with. Mokitimi (1949:559, 561), writing on the position of the medicine 
man or witchdoctor in Bantu society says: ‘‘In so far as he enabled the people 
to be harmoniously related to the supernatural, the inyanga (Zulu) or ngaka 
(Sotho) magician or witchdoctor, was a spiritual leader, a priest of the people. 
He had power not his own. . . . None ever claimed his power to be his own. 
The witchdoctor’s ‘illumination’ came from ‘above’... . The ‘smelling out’ 
of witches and sorcerers, the detection of black magic, became an important 
function of the inyanga—in this context properly called ‘witchdoctor’.” 
Father Merolla would recognize here that the roles of the priest and the 
exorcist in Europe did not differ from that of the gqguira among the Xosa. 
Webster (1921:100) has the following to say of the exorcist: “In the lower 
culture the exorcist is commonly the magician or medicine-man; among more 
civilized peoples he may be a prophet or a saint... . The writings of the 
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Church Fathers contain minute accounts of the demoniacs, or ‘energumens’ 
for whom a special order of exorcists was created by the middle of the 3rd. 
century.” Hence we can see that vis-a-vis their respective societies the Xosa 
gguira and the priest played analogous réles. 

Theal (1898, II: 149) quotes from a letter of Father Adre Fernandez from 
Goa dated December 5, 1562, which shows that some of these Roman Catholic 
missionaries were aware of what they were doing, and were deliberately con- 
fusing two types of persons in order to bring about the degradation of one of 
them. ‘‘I have said before that those whom I call wizards are not those to 
whom they (the natives) give that name, but rather call them songos, which 
means sages or soothsayers, and those which these latter accuse of being 
wizards are considered such... .” 

I shall now list the abuses and their corresponding corrective ordinances as 
detailed by Father Merolla. 


Abuse. “I said before that, women would have experience of their husbands before 
they married them, in the like manner as the men were to have of them.”’ Merolla then 
gives an instance of a sick Negro woman to whom he would not give absolution until 
she had forced her “‘daughter who lived with a man upon trial’ to be married to him. 

Corrective Ordinance. “First. That all the Manis or Governors either of Provinces 
or Cities, who are not lawfully married, shall be forthwith deprived of their Govern- 
ments, to the end that they may not, by their ill examples withhold the common people 
from their duty. To get this the better observed, we draw on one side all the principal 
courtiers, whom we persuaded to marry their wives without desiring to have any fore- 
going experience of them. This pious endeavour of ours through the Grace of God suc- 
ceeded so well, that all that embraced it were esteemed, and such as opposed it either 
despised or punished.” 

Notation. The success of this change can be attributed to the prestige in which Euro- 
peans and their culture were held by the Congo Negroes. Consequently, when Father 
Merolla offered them the benefits and comforts of Christianity if they complied with 
the rules and regulations of his culture, the prestige value of being members of his 
fellowship and religion carried the day with most. 

Abuse. ‘Another abuse is that when the women are with child, they clothe them- 
selves from the loins to the knees, after the country fashion, with a sort of rind taken 
off a tree, which is like a coarse cloth, and so neatly interwove, that it rather seems 
the work of the loom than the product of the earth. . . . It is generally planted near the 
houses, as if it were the Tutelar God of the dwelling, the Gentiles adoring it as one of 
their idols. . . . nor do they dare tread upon its leaves, any more than we would upon 
the Holy Cross. But if they perceived any branch broke, they no longer worship it, 
but presently take off the bark, or rind, whereof the woman with child make these 
garments, receiving them at the hands of the wizards, who tell them, they ease the 
burden of the great belly, and cause them to be easily delivered. It is not to be imagined 
how careful the woman are of this tree, believing it delivers them from all the dangers 
that attend child bearing. ... ” 

Corrective Ordinance. “Secondly, that all the women which were great with child 
should be confessed, and especially such as were near their time; both whom we likewise 
enjoined to wear religious relicks instead of the wizard mats.” 

Notation. Father Merolla is giving an early description of the bark-cloth tree (Anti- 
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aris africana). This tree exudes a white watery latex, and on the principles of sympa- 
thetic magic, that like produces like, the wearing of a loincloth made from its bark will 
ensure the life of the woman and a good milk supply to the babe when born. Father 
Merolla missed a golden opportunity. Although he offered a Christian substitute in 
place of the bark cloth, it did not integrate with the rest of the cultural requirements, 
namely the assurance of milk in the mother’s breasts. The relic would protect the 
mother, but what was being done for the child? Had Father Merolla fashioned and 
consecrated crosses from the wood of this sacred tree and hung them around the necks 
of expectant mothers on the condition that they went to confession at about the time 
of their delivery, he would have won over most the women to Christianity. The effect 
of women on bringing about culture change has been recognized for thousands of years. 
Hence the rules in the Old Testament against marrying foreign women, as for example 
in I Kings, 11, 2.4. “* . . . for surely they will turn away your heart after their own gods. 
. . . for it came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his heart 
after other gods.”” Consequently, if the Congo women could be converted to Christianity 
they would likewise turn away the hearts of their husbands from pagan gods to Chris- 
tianity, and also the hearts of their children. 

Here Father Merolla missed another opportunity. The use of wood from the tribe’s 
sacred, life-giving tree as the medium for the “Holy Cross” would have been readily 
appreciated and as readily accepted. What apparently Father Merolla also did not 
know is that most Negro women, as I have shown (1952:42), make confession at child- 
birth, especially if labor is prolonged. The Negro as well as the European knows the 
value of confession as a catharsis, and that such a catharsis produces a physiological 
relaxation from tensions based on cultural transgressions. 

With a “Holy Cross” from their sacred tree, Father Merolla could also have had con- 
fession readily enough because it formed part of the Negro cultural pattern. Had he 
been aware of this culture trait he would have worded his second ordinance differently. 

Abuse. “The fourth (sic) abuse is, that whilst their children are young, these people 
bind them about with certain superstitious cords made by the wizards; who likewise 
teach them to utter a kind of spell while they are binding them. They also hang about 
them bones and teeth of divers animals, being preservatives, as they say, against the 
power of any disease. Likewise there are some mothers so foolish, that they will hang 
Agnus Deis medals and relicks to the aforesaid cords. When these women bring their 
children to be christened, if we find any of these cords about them, we presently order 
them to be stopped in their proceedings, and instead thereof to receive several scourges 
on their knees, till such time as they recant of their error. I will relate only one of the 
several cases of this nature that happened to me. A woman came to me to have her 
son baptized, and who at the same time had the Magick cord about his waist: I im- 
mediately ordered the Mother to be whipped . . . ” 

Corrective Ordinance. “Thirdly that all mothers should make the cords they bound 
their infants with of palm-leaves that had been consecrated on Palm-Sunday, and 
moreover guard them well with other such relicks as we are accustomed to make use of 
at the time of baptism.” 

Notation. Poor woman! Here was a mother trying to ensure the best of both 
worlds for her son, and who was whipped for her motherliness. Who has not heard of the 
blue cord worn by the orthodox Jew, and as Christ was apparently an orthodox Jew he 
would also have worn such a cord, yet methinks Father Merolla would have had it 
away too. The substitution of cords made from palm leaves may have been against all 
local custom, since palm leaves are used for other magical purposes. However, Father 
Merolla was working on correct lines for bringing about culture change smoothly 
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though the public whipping of a nursing mother is not in the best tradition of either 
the Catholic Church or of native custom. 

Abuse. “The fifth is that being to wean any one of their children, the father and 
mother together lay him on the ground; and whilst they do that, which modesty will 
not permit me to name the father lifts him by the arm, and so holds him for some time 
hanging in the air, falsely believing that by these means he will become more strong 
and robust. This ceremony they call the lifting of a child, and is in my opinion the most 
impudent and superstitious that could be imagined.” 

Corrective Ordinance. “Fourthly, that all Fathers and Mothers should at certain 
times offer up their children to God, and that in the Church before some image of our 
Saviour.” 

Notation. Here, perhaps, had Father Merolla known that a woman suckles her child 
for close to three years before resuming conjugal relations with her husband, and that 
the resumption of such relations is marked by some special ritual, he might have 
thought up a substitution rite. In this case the infant held up in the air indicates that 
it is now displaced by its father, separated from the world of its parents. Had Father 
Merolla arranged a special ceremony such as saying that the weaning of a child must 
be signalized by offering him up in church, followed by a feast, and that only after such 
a ceremony may conjugal relations be resumed, he would not have interfered greatly 
with the culture pattern of the society and certainly could have eliminated the practice 
he objected to. 

Abuse. “‘A sixth abuse is, that the mothers are accustomed to present their infants 
to the wizards as soon as born, that they may foretell what good or evil Future is 
likely to befall them: for this purpose the false prophet takes the child in his arms, and 
turning it and winding it about makes his pretended observations upon the muscles 
and other parts of its body, and afterwards tells the parents what he thinks fit. The 
same observations are made upon sick persons, to know what has been the occasion of 
their diseases: if they happen to guess wrong, and the patient comes to die they never 
want excuses to clear themselves.” 

Corrective Ordinance. “Fifthly, that all mothers after the birth of their first born 
should carry it to the Church, and perform the ceremony which is called entering into 
the holy place; and if it be sick, we ordered its mother to recommend it to the Lord, 
to-gether with some sort of vow.” 

Notation. One can tell at once that this fifth ordinance of Merolla’s will not fill the 
gap in the culture that would be created by abolishing the traits listed under the sixth 
abuse. The parents want a horoscope, want some indications whether their hopes and 
fears for their offspring will be realized. What Father Merolla offers in place of the old 
customs does not offer more reward and satisfaction than is attainable under the old 
order. Commending a sick child or person to the Lord is not nearly so satisfying as 
ascertaining who or what is responsible for the sickness. One could predict that though 
this fifth ordinance might be visibly obeyed, it would not displace the sixth abuse. 

Abuse. “‘Seventhly, it is a custom that either the parents or the wizards give certain 
rules to be inviolably observed by the young people, and which they call chegilla: 
these are to abstain from eating either some sorts of poultry, the flesh of some kinds of 
wild beasts, such and such fruits, roots, either raw or boiled after this or another 
manner, with several other ridiculous injunctions of the like nature, too many to be 
enumerated here. You would wonder with what religious observance the commands are 
obeyed. These young people would sooner choose to fast several days to-gether, than 
to taste the least bit of what has been forbidden them... . ” 

Corrective ordinance. “Sixthly that the parents should enjoyn their children to ob- 
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serve some particular devotion such as to repeat so many times a day the Rosary or 
the Crown in honour of the blessed Virgin, to fast on Saturdays, to eat no flesh on 
Wednesdays and such things used among Christians.” 

Notation. Here Father Merolla’s substitutions should in time prevail. The function 
of food tabus in both cultures is much the same, and so would be understood by the 
natives. Furthermore, by lessening the number of food tabus, more food is available to 
the converts, and so the new regime offers more rewards and satisfactions than the old 
and should be the more readily acceptable. 

Abuse. “Eightly: the maids have a custom, that in what place soever they first have 
their courses come upon them they must continue, though without doors, till one of 
their kindred comes to carry them into the house; then they have two maids and a 
separate apartment assigned to them, where they must keep locked up for two or 
three months to-gether and observe certain superstitious ceremonies, such as not to 
speak to any man, to wash so many times a day, to anoint themselves with Taculla, 
which is the dust of a red wood tempered with water and the like. If they should not 
do this, they are of the opinion that they would never be fit for procreation, though 
experience shows the contrary. This superstition is by them called the Casket of water 
or Fire.” 

Corrective Ordinance. “‘Seventhly: Those women that should be found shut up for 
the future on account of their conception were to be scourged, and which was forthwith 
executed by order of the Count (sic), but if through necessity they were obliged to keep 
up, then they were enjoyned only to repeat the Rosary on common days, and to hear 
Mass on all Feast days.” 

Notation. One can see that Father Merolla has completely misunderstood the 
Negro custom and so has failed utterly to provide an adequate substitute that could 
be integrated into native society. Father Merolla is describing a rite of passage, a fe- 
male puberty rite. After proceeding through this rite the girl is no longer a girl but a 
marriageable woman. Had Father Merolla taken over the seclusion of the girls and 
treated this period as one of instruction in the catechism, and then arranged a confirma- 
tion feast to conclude it, he would have had the support of the society. His attitude 
toward this puberty rite would be completely misunderstood and would be rejected, 
and he here missed an opportunity of integrating Christianity into Congo Negro 
society. 

Abuse. ‘The ninth and last abuse is that all the fields of this country being without 
fences, their owners to preserve their corn, plant about them several rows of stakes 
which being bound round with bundles of Herbs by the wizards, they tell you will kill 
any such as shall offer either to rob or do them damage.”’ 

Corrective Ordinance. “Eighthly and lastly whipping was likewise imposed on all 
such as should rob, or otherwise do damage in any field; and that instead of the magic 
guard their owners hath planted to preserve their corn, and to render it fertile, they 
should make use of consecrated palm branches, and here and there set the sign of the 
Cross. And further, to the end that all these preservatives should be left standing at 
the time of reaping the corn, we sent always a good company of our scholars at that 
season with a standard, to run over the fields, and see that all was in order; and also 
to back their authority, we procured several of the Count’s sons and relations to ac- 
company them, who might warrant the pulling down any spells or inchantments which 
they should meet with in their way.” 

Notation. The substitution offered by Father Merolla is sufficiently close in material 
and in function to be adopted by the Negro culture. Christian rituals are difficult to 
demonstrate and even more difficult to prove to people unacquainted with the Christian 
religion. It is also very difficult to prove that these rituals and this way of life are re- 
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warding, especially when directed to seek the rewards in heaven, so that any guidance 
or rules to help in the transition are of great practical advantage in bringing about cul- 
ture change successfully and without great disruption of the social structure. 


Yet even when the transition has apparently been effected the disquieting 
question arises, how effective has the culture change been? What social and 
spiritual values do the new adherents place on the new religion? Some answers 
to these questions are provided by a Maori’s remarks. Lambert (1942: 264-65) 
writes: 


‘Remembering what Sir Mani Pomare had said about the old religion and the new, 
I was anxious to see that church. Mana took me there and showed me the big structure 
of coral and lime with two separate paths leading like low cause-ways up to the door. 
He pointed and said ‘that path is for the men.’ I looked again. Two fourteen foot stone 
phallic pillars were planted on either side of it, and on top of each was a roughly hewn 
stone hat. The other path was for the women: across it was a heavy stone arch, Ina’s 
phallic sign. Strange wedding of paganism and Christianity. 

“Inside the church, the altar rail was set with hand-carved panels of hardwood; 
there were thirteen panels, and each was studded with a silver disc. Looking closer, I 
saw what they were—old Chilean trade dollars. Figures of the sun and moon were 
painted on the ceiling, symbols of the procreative divinities, Tangaloa and Ina. I have 
mentioned the priapic images, male and female which I saw in Tonga. But here, in the 
sanctity of a puritanical church... . 

“Mana, son of Tamuero, explained. The first missionaries who came to Mauke did 
much prosperous trading. Their store paid Chilean trade dollars for copra, then got 
them back when the natives bought axes and calico. The Maoris saw how the good 
men cherished the silver tokens. So when the natives built the edifice out of respect for 
the missionaries, they finished the chancel reverently—and into the panels they set the 
dollars, each one an image of what they considered was the whiteman’s God. The pillars 
and the arch outside had their own story. The three kings were converted and the people 
followed en masse, as Polynesians will. The leader of the kings studied his Gospel 
devoutly. But in the back of his head he wondered what Tangaloa and Ina would 
think of these doings. Well, it was safe to drop an anchor to windward. So he set up 
the pillars for the men to touch when they went into church, and the arch for women. 
Thus they could worship the new God and still give no offence to the old divinities.” 


Here one can see that acculturation as defined by Malinowski has taken 
place, although one may argue that the result achieved is the consequence of 
first-hand continuous contact and not the result of directed culture change. 
No doubt this argument has some validity here, but as a matter of interest 
one may enquire what was the significance of the stone hats on the pillars, 
which Mana explained. 


“The missionaries gave English straw hats to the three kings with the understanding 
that hats were something like crowns; only kings and Englishmen could wear them. 
King Tamuero, the most enterprising of the three, decided that he might offend 
Tangaloa by wearing a royal head-dress when the god had none. Therefore he wove two 
coco-fibre hats in imitation of his own and set them on top of the twin pillars. So the 
god was again appeased. It took a generation or so for the missionaries to realize what 
the strange stones outside the church really stood for, then they were so shocked and 
grieved that they ordered them torn down. 

“A common-sense New Zealand Government was in control by that time and pro- 
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tected the Maori’s right to do as he pleased with a church he himself had built. Tan- 
galoa’s two straw hats had worn out after a while, and admiring natives had replaced 
them with permanent stone ones.”’ 


One wonders what Tamuero, who for his own people had contrived to 
make the best of two worlds, would have said had he first seen either Chartres 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, each with its twin spires flanking the arch- 
way? Such symbolism is s9 similar to his own that the prominent keystone of the 
arch would have convinced him that he faced in stone the portal of human life. 
Had he known that tradition claims that Westminster Abbey is built on the 
site where once stood a temple to Apollo, what sophistry could convince him 
that he was not seeing in Westminster Abbey a compromise, the making the 
best of two worlds. He would then have argued that there was no cause to 
alter his architecture or even to find a substitute for it. In the architecture of 
the Maori house of worship, whose general configuration is not vastly different 
from Westminster Abbey, directed culture change would merely have involved 
an acceptance of a different but analogous ideology. All that would have been 
necessary would be to follow Pope Gregory’s counsels and consecrate the 
building to the worship of the “true God.” 

One feels that Tamuero, contemplating Westminster Abbey, must have 
wondered whether in the distant past some such directed culture change had 
taken place, leaving the flanking spires and the keystoned arch consecrated to 
the worship of the “true God.” A knowledge of the history of Christian archi- 
tecture shows that Tamuero’s interpretation is without foundation, but it 
illustrates another point that is often undetected in directed culture change, 
namely that the acceptance of a new cultural element by a society is followed 
by a reinterpretation of it. Thus Herskovits (1948:553) writes: “Reinterpreta- 
tion marks all aspects of culture change. It is the process by which old meanings 
are ascribed to new elements or by which new values change the cultural 
significance of old forms.” Lest we be led away by Tamuero’s interpretation, 
let us look at the beginning of Christian churches. 

According to Yarker (1909: 252), “Prior to the 5th century, all Christian 
churches were after the model of the ancient temples of Egypt, divided into 
three parts, and which corresponded with the secret or esoteric doctrine; 
and we need have no doubt that the emblematical significance of the architec- 
ture was a ‘close tyled’ Mystery of the Initiated builders, and that, as in 
ancient temples, they were built to symbolize a spiritual doctrine, which or- 
dinary Christians were unacquainted with. The first part, or Ante-Temple, 
was for the Catechumens, disciples and penitents; the second part or Nave was 
for the lay members and the faithful; the third part or Sanctuary was a semi- 
circular recess with an arched roof, raised above the floor by steps; it repre- 
sents the Sanctuary of the ancient gods, open only to priests. . . . ”’ This pagan 
design is still reflected in Christian churches, and especially in the early 
cathedrals, because their builders were masons and the only trained masons 
were Free Masons, whose craft origins can be ascribed to Hiram Abiff, a 
Phoenician master-mason who built King Solomon’s temple on the plan of 
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the sun-cult temple at Karnak in ancient Egypt. This temple, like the Maori 
temple, had two pillars standing detached from the main building. These two 
pillars were called Boaz and Jachin and early Christian churches were built 
on this plan. That this plan was also followed in ancient Egypt can be seen 
from the remarks made by Cook (1875-1880:98) describing the condition 
of the great temple at Heliopolis. He writes: ‘‘One of the obelisks which then 
stood before the porch still exists: it is the most beautiful in Egypt, and belongs 
to the time of the Osirtasin of the 12th dynasty.”’ Mercer (1949:127) points 
out that the worshipers were accordingly nicknamed the “‘pillar people.” He 
writes: ““The Egyptian name for Heliopolis was ’iwnw, a pillar, and the peopie 
were iwntiw, ‘pillar people.’ The hieroglyph used in writing ’iwnw is an obelisk- 
shaped pillar.” Thus one can see that the spires and steeples of Christian 
churches and cathedrals are neither Christian nor phallic in origin but are 
actually sun-cult symbols, ‘‘converted”’ according to the formulae and practice 
propounded by Pope Gregory the Great, “...to the worship of the True 
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Brief Communication 


REsIN-COATED POTTERY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In a recent article I. H. N. Evans describes the pottery industry of the 
Bajaus of the Tempasuk (Kota Belud) district of North Borneo.' A distin- 
guishing feature of the manufacture of this crude ware is the coating of the 
pots with a gum or resin known as damar while they are still hot from firing. 
Evans states that Fiji is the only other place known to him in southeast Asia, 
the East Indies, or the Pacific Islands where resin-coating is found. W. G. 
Solheim II, working from library sources, adds New Caledonia and Luzon, 
but this seems to exhaust the published references to the trait.? In view of the 
apparent rarity of this technique in the areas mentioned, casual notes I took in 
the Philippines on August 8, 1955, may be of interest. 

Tiwi is a municipality of Albay Province, Luzon Island, on the coast 25 
miles northwest of Legaspi. A considerable number of families make their 
living from pottery manufacture. Men gather the clay, pulverize it, and mix it 
half and half with a pulverized sandstone. Women add water to make the paste, 
and do most of the other operations. The principal tools of the potter are a 
simple paddle and anvil, and a turntable called bayangang (“revolving’’). This 
artifact consists of a flat stone slab about 16 inches in diameter. A nubbin or 
bearing projects from the center of the upper surface. A circular wooden disc 
about 20 inches in diameter, with a depression at the center of the under side, 
rests on the base stone, and revolves easily. 

The sequence here described was executed by a woman potter who, because 
of my time limitations, cut short certain stages and used pots in various stages 
of completion to give me an idea of the whole process. She selected a lump of 
paste of sufficient size “or the projected vessel and placed it firmly on the top 
of the bayazgang. Then turning the disc in either direction with her left hand 
as convenience dictated, she roughed out the rim of a pot, made a shallow de- 
pression inside, and smoothed the rim with a wet cloth. This operation left 
the bulk of the paste still in the form of a solid mass resting on the disc. The 
bayangang should not be thought of as a wheel; it is simply a mobile base which 
makes possible convenient working of clay. This type of instrument has been 
called tournette, but in view of the confusion surrounding the use of this 
item I prefer not to use that term here. 

Next the potter removed the unfinished vessel from the bayangang, seated 
herself cross-legged on the ground, placed a gunny sack in her lap, and rested 
the vessel between her knees. Then she took an unworked oval stone in her left 
hand and with her right hand she grasped a longish, narrow, unshaped stick. 
With the anvil stone inside the already-formed mouth of the pot, and with 
repeated strokes of the paddle stick, the clay mass gradually took the shape of 
a simple cooking vessel. I was told that it took from a half hour to an hour to 
beat the walls of the vessel to enlarge it to its full size and to thin the walls. 
In addition to shaping and enlarging the pot, the beating appeared necessary 
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to complete the imperfect original mixing of clay and sandstone, and to pro- 
duce the desired texture. For the final shaping and smoothing of the vessel a 
wide-bladed true paddle was substituted for the basic beating stick. 

In Tiwi, pots are fired in the open a few at a time, turned upside down on 
coconut husks and covered with rice straw. The firing is relatively slight, but 
apparently adequate. Some pots are rubbed on the exterior with a tree resin, 
called almdciga, while still hot. This waterproofs the vessels and gives them a 
shiny, reddish surface somewhat resembling a crude glaze. Unfortunately I did 
not realize that resin-coating was perhaps the most unique characteristic of 
this process, and so failed to take more comprehensive notes or to secure a 
sample for analysis. Jenks reports that analysis of the almdciga used in Samoki 
showed it was from an undetermined species of Dipterocarpus or Shorea, in 
contrast to other Philippine almdcigas which come from trees of the genus 
Agathis. 

GEoRGE M. Foster, University of California, Berkeley 


NOTES 


1 “Bajau pottery,” The Sarawak Museum Journal 6 (No. 5 New Series): 287-300 (July) 1955- 

2 “Oceanian pottery manufacture,” Journal of East Asiatic Studies (University of the Philip- 
pines, Manila) 1(2):1-39 (January) 1952, p. 27 and Table 1. Solheim’s basic Philippine references 
are A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905, pp. 117-121 for Samoki, a sister pueblo of 
Bontoc, and Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian; social, religious and economic life of a Philippine 
tribe, Chicago, 1922, pp. 427-428. 
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Letter to the Editor 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON Boas 
Sir: 


Though I hesitate to enter a controversy over a book of my own, there are | 
two points of fact, one in the recent “Communication” by Kroeber (American | 
Anthropologist 58:151-159) and the other in the “Rejoinder” by Ray to 
Lowie’s comment (ibid. 164-169), that merit remark. 

Kroeber cites George A. Dorsey as a case in point when discussing the re- 
luctance of Boas to accept anyone outside his own circle. Dorsey’s comment, | 
which Kroeber gives, was made “‘before 1906’; it did not hold for a later period. 
When Dorsey lived in New York, from 1923 to 1927, I can attest that the rela- 
tions between him and Boas were cordial. In this connection, I may also cite 
the case of T. Wingate Todd of Western Reserve University, whom I myself 


introduced to Boas. A relationship of mutal respect and liking developed | 


between them that lasted until Todd’s death. Yet no one who knew Todd, a 
student of Elliot Smith, could ever think of him as “identifying himself” 
with Boas—the criterion Kroeber gives for admittance to Boas’ friendship. 

My second point has to do with Ray’s reproach as to my neglect, in my biog- 
raphy of Boas, to treat of “criticisms not infrequently heard among anthropol- 
ogists to the effect that Boas held up the development of the discipline by a 
decade, two decades, or even three.” He is good enough to admit that I might 
have “not heard much of this kind of talk,” though he adds that “it would be 
strange” if I had not done so. The fact is that I had not heard it—though it isa 
question whether, in a book written for the general public, I could with pro- 
priety have taken cognizance of what Ray himself calls “cocktail room dis- 
cussions.” Actually, the first time I head these charges against Boas was about 
a year ago, shortly before Ray’s review appeared, when a friend quoted to me 
the precise phrase Ray used and attributed it to two senior anthropologists, 
neither of whom has discussed Boas in print. 

I feel that Ray has done a service to anthropology by bringing these 
charges into the open. I am glad to join him in expressing the hope that those 
who have been making them will document them in print, so that their validity 
can be assessed in the light of Boas’ actual writings and in the perspective of 
the time when he did his work. 

M. J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences. Paut F. LAZARSFELD (ed.). Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 444 pp. $10.00. 
Reviewed by FREDERICK MOSTELLER 


The surge of mathematical effort in the social sciences can be a frightening thing to 
the unequipped. Summer institutes in mathematics for social scientists have increased 
the mathematical training of a number of young scholars. College mathematics teachers 
are planniag revisions in mathematical curricula, and these revisions are influenced to 
some extent by the needs of social scientists, not just the needs of engineers and natural 
scientists. Books with a mathematical flavor, but not primarily concerned with eco- 
nomics, like Decision Processes (Thrall et al., eds., 1954), The Industrial Mobility of Labor 
as a Probability Process (Blumen et al., 1955), Stochastic Models for Learning (Bush and 
Mosteller, 1955), or Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior (Rashevsky, 1951), as well 
as the book under review, are appearing. When a scientist is faced with such techno- 
logical developments, the thing for him to do is to act as usual—to maintain a stout 
skepticism, and to remind himself, as always, that not much research has lasting value. 

Quite apart from their use in descriptive statistics, mathematical models with a 
probabilistic slant are commonly used in physical or biological anthropology, for 
example in genetics. In the book under review, five or six of the eight articles have such 
a slant. To give some feeling for the kind of material the book contains, we could say 
that an article on Swadesh’s lexico-statistical dating or on André Weil’s algebraic de- 
scription of kinship would have fitted in nicely. 

The volume is intended as a series of social science “cases” in which mathematics 
has been applied. In giving the cases, more verbal discussion is provided than is usual 
in mathematical work. Such verbosity irks mathematicians, partly because they are 
net used to having space used in remarking about the methodology of the approach, 
partly because they have no feeling for the mathematical reading ability of social 
scientists, and partly because compactness as opposed to communication seems to have 
become a goal in modern mathematics. 

T. W. Anderson, Jr. uses probability models in an attempt to describe how people 
change their responses through time to questionnaires about attitudes and opinions. 
As the author says (p. 23), ““The models suggested in this paper may be too simple to 
explain the process of changes of opinion in many cases. However, only by considering 
these simple models can we see how to formulate more sophisticated theory.”” Responses 
to an item on two different occasions might yield the proportions given in the following 
table. 


Time t+1 
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Here, given a No at time t, the probability of a No at time t+1 is 0.9. The study is 
based on transition matrices of the type shown above; they are obtained from panel 
studies. Anderson considers the possibility that the same transition matrix is adequate 
for a description of successive responses, and then turns to more complicated problems. 
Among its other values, the article is a good introduction to elementary Markov 
processes. 

N. Rashevsky starts with a model for neurons, and through various considerations 
works his way up to the study of imitative behavior. He concludes from considerations 
of the model, for example, that the more homogeneous a population is, the more likely 
it is to exhibit crowd behavior. In addition, he provides some models that bear on the 
distribution of status. Starting from the simplest notion of pecking orders, he gradually 
generalizes to models that depend on ability, present status, change in status as ac- 
complished by the interaction of two individuals, and frequency of interaction of in- 
dividuals. The results of these considerations are left in quite general form except for 
a special case. This special case suggests that even if ability is uniformly distributed 
through the population, social status will not be uniformly distributed. 

Coleman provides a lengthy discussion of four of Rashevsky’s models in an attempt 
to dissect the various aspects of the models. 

Marschak discusses probability in the social sciences—elementary games, utility, sub- 
jective probability, and Bayes’ Theorem with applications to prediction and policy. 
For example, he points out that the “law of averages” can fail in the presence of cor- 
relation between observations. The point is that we expect averages of larger and larger 
numbers of observations to have less and less variability. However, if the observations 
are correlated, there may be no tendency toward smaller variability with increasing 
sample size. Though the fact is well known, few worry about it. Marschak draws the 
moral (p. 196), “If the decision-makers, however numerous, follow a few leaders, then 
the personal circumstances, the ulcers or divorce proceedings of the leaders become 
important factors in predicting the average or aggregate of the decisions.” Even if the 
reader already understands the mathematics in this article, he will benefit from 
Marschak’s examples and fresh views. 

Guttman provides two long articles 


the first on principal components of scalable 
attitudes, the second a new approach to factor analysis. The first is a further develop- 
ment of earlier contributions by Guttman, and it will take a great deal of empirical work 
to determine its value. The second strikes the reviewer as an outstanding contribution. 
Many of us have come to think of factor analysis as a fairly set method of analysis with 
minor variations which depend on the school of thought from which the author comes. 
Guttman has brought forward a wide variety of new models for factor analysis, has 
justified them intellectually, and has provided data to illustrate the applicability of the 
models to practical situations. Furthermore, the models seem designed to bring the 
analysis closer to the scientific problem faced by the investigator. The importance of 
the development is not limited to the contents of the paper, but rather the paper is 
popping with ideas for anyone who cares to look. 

Lazarsfeld provides a conceptual introduction to latent structure analysis. His 
original contribution in this field generalized the idea of a Guttman scale, and in a 
nonroutine way extended the idea of factor analysis beyond its usual application to 
measured variables. Thus his work could be regarded as a precursor of Guttman’s new 
contribution because Lazarsfeld too showed that there was a variety of models that 
could be used in factor analysis, but with an emphasis on categorized rather than 
measured responses. Guttman’s development can be viewed as falling more nearly in 
the usual measured-variables framework of factor analysis. Apparently these two men 
have influenced one another to very good effect. 


| 
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Simon discusses some strategic considerations in the construction of social science 
models. He has three rules (p. 414): 


(1) We should begin by translating into mathematics concepts and postulates that lie in the 
central core of existing social science theory; 

(2) We should not attempt to incorporate all of these concepts and postulates in a single 
model, but should be satisfied at the outset with constructing a number of partial models; 

“(3) Significant models can be constructed by singling out for attention, and for embodiment 
in them, the significant limiting condictions that serve as boundaries to the area of rationality in 
human behavior.” 


The rules are illustrated by economic examples and by the Simon-Homans model 
(Homans provided the research and the verbal generalizations, Simon the differential 
equations). The reviewer’s objection to the first rule is that it is not sufficiently extended. 
Amateurs seem to think that the translation of concepts and postulates into some 
mathematical form is an end in itself, and it is too bad to encourage this idea. Payoff in 
mathematics comes from theorems rather than from definitions and postulates alone. 
Simon is well aware of this, and his research does not suffer from the omission of conse- 
quences. But it needs to be stated loudly and clearly that something must be done with 
postulates and definitions before there is any reason for excitement. 

The Simon-Homans model is an application of differential equations. From such a 
system one can find (p 409), “‘(1) the equilibrium position of this system, (2) the con- 
ditions under which this equilibrium is stable and unstable, and (3) the precise time 
path the system will follow from any initial position.”” Working from Homans’ generali- 
zations, Simon can show, for example, that if the particular system is stable, then “as 
the system of externally imposed activities . . . decreases toward zero, the amounts of 
interaction, friendliness, and group activity will decrease toward zero...” (p. 409). 
This hypothesis in Homans’ work turns out to be a consequence of other postulates of 
Homans, rather than an independent result, under Simon’s mathematical translation. 
Another kind of result that can be obtained is of this sort: a group will possess positive 
morale only if a certain parameter of the model is larger than a certain other combina- 
tion of constants. Simon’s statement is “group morale will be positive if there is a 
sufficiently high degree of interrelation among the members’ tasks, requiring much 
communication for their performance. But this is, in substance, the central proposition 
of Durkheim’s theory of anomie...” (p. 410). 

For the reviewer, this differential-equation model raises some vexing questions. 
Perhaps setting forth the considerations would be helpful. The model, together with 
its consequences, is an interesting example of mathematical thinking in the social 
sciences. The work is based on data because Homans has summarized the results of 
investigations. One weakness is that we have not had an extensive experience of 
successfully applying differential equations in this field of endeavor as we have had in 
physics and engineering. It is therefore hard to judge whether such equations do go 
far to describe the actual process. This is a worrisome point that can only be cleared up 
by applying such equations in many comparable situations. Suppose we do. How can 
we check on applicability? One difficulty is that there are a number of constants that 
need to be supplied in each particular situation, and that the measurement of these 
constants and of some of the dimensions under consideration is by no means an obvious 
matter. For example, what shall we take as being the amount of interaction per unit of 
group activity, one of the constants in one of the equations? We derive mathematically 
that if this constant is sufficiently high, group morale is positive, but how can we know 
if it is sufficiently high? More generally, though it is possible to derive important 
theorems from the model, it is not clear how to get enough check points between the 
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real situation and the model to encourage the belief that the theorems apply equally to 
both. Richardson’s Generalized Foreign Politics (1939) presents models of a similar kind 
with more empirical analysis than Simon provides. Yet the analysis is not entirely 
satisfying. The general points made here naturally apply to any model, not just Simon’s. 
But Simon’s model seems to fall more nearly on a knife-edge, teetering between some- 
thing that might be called “mathematical thinking” without the possibility of much 
further verification, and models where the connection between the process and the 
mathematics can be strengthened. 

The volume is nicely published from typed copy without justification of right-hand 
margins, but it is quite beautifully done and is extremely readable. 


Das Mutterrecht. W1LHELM ScumiptT. Foreword by Fritz BoRNEMANN. (Studia Instituti 
Anthropos, Vol. 10.) Posieux (Freiburg), Switzerland: Anthropos-Institut, 1955. 
188 pp. sFr. 20. 

Reviewed by RoBERT F. SPENCER 

A reviewer desirous of maintaining a certain deference toward the classicists finds 
himself in the quandary of how to proceed when confronted with the problem of 
evaluating a new study in a classic tradition. This final essay out of a long life devoted 
to historical ethnology in the framework of the Kulturkreislehre merits something more 
than bland indifference. It does call forth admiration for the infinite pains expended in 
the amassing of data and certainly for the unswerving loyalty to the Graebnerian 
hypothesis. Father Schmidt never recanted; to the very end he saw the structuring of 
primitive societies as being dependent on the spread of ordained total patterns. 

The thesis of his after thoughts on his reworked Vélker und Kulturen is both simple 
and familiar. Schmidt asks what factors underlie the development, in some societies, 
of emphasis on maternal institutions. Dismissing Bachofen and the many others who 
saw a priority of maternal types of society, Schmidt holds that hunting and nomadic 
cultures create a sphere of activity for the male and, hence, are paternally oriented. 
Women, however, took over cultivation, especially the type of agriculture associated 
with the transplanting of crops, as, for example, rice, a complex which can then be 
located as to point of origin in Farther India. From the region between the Brahma- 
putra and the Menam this method of cultivation, perpetuated by women, spread 
abroad and become world wide. But since the fact of cultivation by women placed 
property and major activities in the hands of women, the jealous males struggled to 
assert themselves. There is therefore no priority of the maternal but instead a great 
diversity of social forms arising out of the threat to the female domain and the battle 
of the sexes. On this basis can be explained the avunculate, a form of usurpation of 
female rights by males. By the same token, there is an explanation for war, especially 
that tied up with headhunting, a technique which permits men to demonstrate their 
manhood and to gain female favor. Nor is there uniform diffusion of the mother-right 
complex; Australia, for example, shows maternal institutions but the absence of culti- 
vation. Name what one will, from double descent to secret societies, there is a ready 
explanation and a correlation with the basic premise. As may be expected, there is world- 
wide coverage in great detail and there are pertinent examples by the hundreds. 

The ethnographic be-all, end-all which Schmidt creates in his method and theory 
cannot of course be criticized. The hypothesis is clearly stated and, for those who can 
accept it, adequately proved. Schmidt by-passes any alternative point of view, using 
only empirical studies to support his contentions. The occasional reference to other 
theorists such as to Lowie or Radcliffe-Brown are oblique indeed. 

But perhaps there is one application. Those who are at present so preoccupied with 
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the search for universal human values in the hope of fashioning the millennial super- 
culture ought to welcome Schmidt’s metaphysics. In his conclusions, he finds an ulti- 
mate ‘mutterrechtliches’ ideal in the Virgin Mary. He at least was never troubled by 
the diversity of human affairs. 


Man’s Nature and Nature’s Man: The Ecology of Human Communities. LEE R. Dice, 

Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. 329 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by FRANK J. EssEnz 

This unusual book is a survey of man’s ecologic relationship by an eminent zoologist 
whose wide sources of information include much that is anthropological. The author 
had planned to devote a chapter of his Natural Communities (1952) to human ecology. 
However, the material proved too complex for such short treatment, so this additional 
volume resulted. 

Ecologic studies have been of long-proved value in the biologic sciences, but at- 
tempts to use ecology in the social sciences have been much less successful. The proba- 
ble reason for this is that the original concept of the relationship between two or more 
species tends to get lost in the complex social relationships that men form between 
themselves. Dr. Dice brings us back to the original interspecies association by showing 
again and again that human communities exist only because of their ecologic relation- 
ships with plants and animals. He makes the flat statement (p. 3) that “no fundamental 
ecologic difference exists between a human community and any other special type of 
animal community.” Much of the book is in a large sense devoted to the proof of this 
statement. 

The chapters are arranged so that the simpler ecologic concepts are allowed to 
develop into more complex ones. The climax is reached in Chapter 15, where human 
ecosystems (ecology and habitat) are given brilliant treatment. Chapter 16 treats 
theories of community development and would have provided a graceful conclusion. 
However, the author includes two chapters after this that add little of value. In the 
penultimate chapter, Dr. Dice would judge all moral codes on the basis of their effect 
on community welfare. There seems to be no awareness that this might lead to totali- 
tarianism. The last chapter presents an optimistic view of the future. “The discovery 
and application of scientific principles to human communities’? may indeed save hu- 
manity. But Scimnce has already been labeled the False Messiah, and with some 
justice. 

The basic value of the book to anthropologists lies in its clear definitions of ecologic 
concepts and its insistence on the ecologic basis of human existence. Anthropologists 
need this reminder of the natural science basis of their discipline. 


Religion and Society, EL1zABETH K. NottINGHAM, Doubleday Short Studies in Soci- 
ology. N. Y., 1954. 
Reviewed by J. GOoDE 


Professor Nottingham has shown that it is possible to write an essentially sound 
book about religion based on an essentially wrong-headed conception of religion. Thus 
we have a further illustration, if it is needed, that it is sometimes theoretically useful 
not to follow one’s own theories. The sources of her soundness are the mainstream of 
modern sociological thought about religion: Durkheim, Weber, Tawney, Malinowski, 
Parsons, Davis, Yinger, etc., as well as her own historical work on Methodism in the 
19th Century. Within a small compass, she has used both historical and cross-cultural 
materials, while concentrating on the modern American world. The book will be useful 
as supplementary reading for various sociology courses. 
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This work expounds a sociological theory of religion, a summary version of which is 
found in perhaps all elementary texts in our field. Though they have become believable 
by much repetition, the postulates of that theory must be questioned. The author has 
indeed raised various questions in her book but none of them threaten those postulates. 
Yet, if she is to be criticized for this failure, so is the reviewer and others who not only 
“believe” the general theory but have had a hand in spreading it. 

Her basic conception of religion is a modern, but logically ridiculous, version of an 
idea that was once intellectually more respectable: religion, like science, is one of the 
tools man has developed for coping with his environment (p. 4). Since, however, 
Nottingham includes in this “environment” the things beyond experience (specifically, 
the sacred), religion becomes a tool that man has evolved for dealing with (among other 
things) religion. 

Even if man is not so self-punitive as Nottingham thus suggests, this conception 
usefully points up the weaknesses of the sociological theory which in its functionalist 
version (and in all others known to me) tries to justify faith by works. 

In one guise or another, the author makes much use of Radcliffe-Brown’s definition 
(1935) of “function,” i.e., the contribution an activity makes to the survival of the so- 
ciety; this idea is central to her position. However, if religion is held to be universal 
because functionally necessary, a test design is difficult: where are the societies that 
failed because they had no religion? For the necessary character of religion is less self- 
evident than that of, say, reproduction or even a division of labor. 

It is not sufficient to show in detail the interlocking of religious and other institu- 
tional roles; in other words, to show how a religious system “contributes.”’ More central 
is this: (a) is what religion contributes really necessary, and (6) can nothing else make 
that particular contribution? Nottingham, like everyone else before her (including this 
reviewer), has glossed over these questions. 

To answer with the cliché “consensus” does not suffice. Especially in a multisect 
society, we have to move to rather vague and shapeless ideas if we seek “ultimate 
values” which (a) stem from religious belief and action, and (0) are really common to 
all or nearly all members of the society. Even if the reader can really state them, it is 
doubtful that many members of the society feel strongly about them. If I am correct 
in this scepticism, then the “integration” 
from religion, becomes even less specifiable. 

The theory is embarrassing enough when we deal with amorphous but traditional 
religious beliefs such as those of contemporary America. But the Soviet haunts us, too. 
Despite the author’s suggestion (p. 10), we do not escape by saying, “That is religion, 
too.” Aside from the suspicious lability of any such definition, our theory does not 
specify how, in a nonsupernatural religious system, the social system is given ultimate 
sanction by that religion. And if this case suggests that gods are not necessary after all, 
what are other functional substitutes for religion? 

Nottingham’s statement (and ours, too) also fails because it contains no systematics 
of social change. We know much empirically about the divisive effects of religion, but 
these data are not part of the textbook theory. Consequently, she must fall into such 
weak (and literary) qualifications as this (p. 16): “Particularly in times of cataclysmic 
social and economic change religion has often played a creative, innovating—even 
revolutionary—part.”’ 

It is also to be doubted that a later generation of sociologists will find any classifica- 
tion of religious systems (Chapter III) adequate which relies upon the preliterate- 
peasant-industrial continuum. We already have sufficient evidence that some elements 
of religious behavior may vary without reference to that continuum. We are also 
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several years beyond the simple, neat, but erroneous Parsonian classification of magic, 
science, and religion (p. 36) which says that magic seeks empirical ends by nonempirical 
means, religion seeks nonempirical ends by nonempirical means, etc. And because of 
these weaknesses, the final chapter, “Religion in American Society,” 
analyze its topic adequately. 

The writer of such a book cannot escape by pleading that others have not solved 
these problems, either. If my strictures here are correct, then the heart of general 
sociological theory of religion is cut out, and anyone who presumes to assert it once 
more as theory is simply being irresponsible. The author has the minimum duty of 
admitting that its core postulates are at best plausible. I am on Nottingham’s side; I 
agree with this body of theory. She has published a useful, interesting, and broadly 
ranging analysis, and I recommend it to students. But I should like to warn those 
students, as she has not done, that we really have not gone nearly so far, or mapped 
so well, as her document leads the reader to believe. 


cannot really 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Modern Homesteaders: The Life of a Twentieth-Century Frontier Community. Evon Z. 
Voct. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1955. xi, 232 
pp., 11 plates, 3 tables, 2 graphs, 1 map. $4.25. 


Reviewed by ROBERT A. MANNERS 


Vogi’s book is the latest in a series of publications which have come out of the “six- 
year field study of the value systems of five distinct cultural groups in western New 
Mexico,” conducted under the guidance of the Laboratory of Social Relations of 
Harvard and supported with funds provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. Large 
numbers of social scientists, both student and professional, have participated in this 
work on the Navaho, Zuni (here called Pueblo), Spanish-Americans, Mormons, and 
Texas-Oklahoma migrants, and it is likely that many more publications will be forth- 
coming before the data, methods, concepts, and theories contained in the voluminous 
Project files will have been utilized to the fullest satisfaction of the participants and 
their intellectual descendants. 

The author tells us: “The basic design of the project was based upon the fact that 
the five distinct cultural groups coexist in the same relatively small ecological (sic) area 
in New Mexico, yet have developed over time and continue to maintain distinct 
value systems” (p. vi.). The particular community with which Vogt deals in the present 
volume was founded by a group of migrants from the South Plains region of Western 
Texas and Oklahoma in the early 1930’s. And it is the author’s purpose to show how 
the “‘value-orientations”’ these migrants brought with them influenced “the utilization 
of the natural environment, the modes of social organization and the direction of 
change”’ (p. 13). So compelling are these value-orientations, Vogt tells us, that they 
frequently override “the realities of the situation” and force their subjects into acute 
forms of seemingly nonrational behavior (p. 13). Or, as he phrases it in enunciating 
“the central hypothesis” of his study: “ . . . the value-orientations are not merely de- 
pendent variables but have been one of the significant determinants in the course of 
events throughout the history of the community” (p. 2). 

Vogt tells us that he collected the empirical evidence for the major value- 
orientations of the Homesteaders by using three techniques. The first of these consisted 
of “a series of intensive interviews with twenty selected informants . . . during 1949- 
1950” (p. 191). “A copy of the interview schedule is on file in the Values Study office at 
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Harvard University” (p. 224). The second device employed was the Cultural Orienta- 
tions Questionnaire, about which we are also given no information beyond being told 
that a copy is on file and will appear in a forthcoming publication. And the third device 
for accumulating insights on Homesteaders’ values was the more traditional summary 
of the “observations of recurring situations” contained in the field notes of the author 
and his colleagues (p. 191). Without entering, for the moment, into a discussion of the 
somewhat elided import of variant responses, variant orientations, and variant be- 
haviors, we may simply record that Vogt’s analysis of the data leads him to identify 
five major “‘value orientations” for the people studied. These are: individualism, hope- 
ful mastery over nature, future-time orientation, a “‘patterned balance between working 
and loafing,” and a “combination of group-superiority and group-inferiority orienta- 
tions in their relationships to other cultural groups” (pp. 11-12). 

These, according to Vogt, are the values which, far more than the changing material 
circumstances of life, account for the nature and behavior of the Homesteaders in their 
new environment. Without this “cluster of strategic value-orientations,” the author 
concludes, the community could never have been settled, and if settled, would not 
have “survived more than a few years” (p. 174). Yet it is pertinent to note that the 
other groups in the area with whose value-orientations those of the Homesteaders are 
contrasted have stayed on for a much longer time—and with far fewer individual 
defections. Only 25 of the 80 original settler families remain; Homestead has held onto 
only 6 of its 51 World War II veterans and 5 of its 50 high school graduates. 

If the same value-cluster makes a significant number of the settlers stay and a 
significant number leave; if it provokes community co-operation in a school hot-lunch 
program but discourages co-operation in the construction of a high school gymnasium; 
and if, in general, it allows a host of widely variant responses in time and/or in space, 
then one might question the usefulness of the value-orientation concept as the key for 
understanding cultural processes. Certainly a particular society’s values (diverse as they 
may be) may have some effect on the “choices” and the adaptations made by its 
members in a changing universe. But how often in the nonisolated circumstances of our 
modern world are the “choices” left open to us? And how may we foster (even if we wish 
or know how to do so) the preservation of these values when the cultural base on which 
they flourished has been altered or destroyed by our envelopment and involvement in 
a larger world? And, finally, isn’t there at least some empirical evidence which reveals 
that values do change as material culture changes, even from generation to generation 
within the same society? Does this not suggest the need for some qualification of a 
hypothesis that makes values the prime determinant of “short-term” culture change 
(or the lack of it)? 

It is Vogt’s—-or the Harvard Project’s—privilege, of course, to try to determine 
what a culture’s value-orientations are and how these affect culture process. But to 
postulate that values ordinarily determine and that the rest of culture ordinarily de- 
pends, seems to me to evade what may well be the more cruciai question: namely, 
where did the values themselves come from? For a brief moment Vogt confronts this 
question when he observes that the “‘value-orientations . . . are in part precipitates of 
historical events in the cultural history of any given group” (p. 5). But he soon turns 
away from the problem when he says that in the long run—“‘over periods of hundreds or 
thousands of years . . . situational realities” override “crucial value-orientations” (p. 13, 
emphasis added). For shorter terms, he tells us, the reverse is likely to be true. Thus, 
he would have us believe that values really ‘“‘make”’ culture far more significantly than 
culture “makes” values. 
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The use of the value-orientation concept as the one analytic tool for understanding 
culture process and change stands condemned by the very excellence and objectivity 
of the author’s data. For every value-orientational explanation of Homestead behavior 
offered, Vogt provides us with the data for one or more alternative interpretations 
based not on these values but on the pan-human value of survival; or on the material 
conditions of life; or on the economic opportunities available to members of the com- 
munity; or on the strategic or political importance of Homestead to the State; or on 
the simple confirmation of experience, e.g., that Pinto beans do happen to be “the most 
productive crop which can be grown under dry-farming conditions” (p. 37). Like the 
concepts of dominant drive, ethos and pattern, in their excesses, the value-orientational 
concept tends to procrusteanize and homogenize in order to justify its existence as 
the basic analytic tool for understanding individual behavior and culture change. 
One can’t help wishing that its devotees were not so ambitious, that they would 
devote themselves to discovering the variant values within a culture and to examining 
the impact of culture on these, without converting their heuristic device into an a priori 
strait jacket. 

It is the special virtue of this monograph that it contains within itself the factual 
seeds of its own destruction. 


Navaho Acquisitive Values. RICHARD Hosson. (Reports of the Rimrock Project, Values 
Series No. 5. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Vol. 42, No. 3.) Cambridge, 1954. vii, 38 pp., 6 tables. 
$1.10. 


Reviewed hy EDwarp P. Dozier 


Navaho acquisitive values were ferreted out of the files of field notes compiled for 
Harvard’s Comparative Study of Values in Five Cultures. Although this method may 
be “armchair ethnology,” it is wholly commendable. Of what use are the meticulous 
notes of ethnographers if no one takes the trouble to read them and make meaningful 
analyses? Richard Hobson has done just this, and has come out with an array of values 
which might best be characterized as socio-economic. 

The influence of Euro-American (Spanish and Anglo) is apparent in virtually all 
aspects of Navaho acquisitive values. Land, livestock, clothes, jewelry, are prized pos- 
sessions and there is a strong drive for making and saving money and guarding against 
its loss. Hobson regards the value placed on money as an index of acculturation, but the 
emphasis on possession of property he considers to be characteristically Navaho. 
Hobson points out that it is not the sheer accumulation of wealth which is important, 
but rather its display and generous distribution. Thus Navahos pride themselves on 
“‘good-looking herds,”’ jewelry, and trappings. Sheep are of central importance, but 
other livestock raising, farming, silver-working, and blanket weaving are also favored. 
Interestingly, pinyon-collecting, which might have been important in the past, is 
mentioned but once in the data examined. The Navaho have thus become deeply 
rooted in a pastoral economy. 

Navahos emphasize moderation in the accumulation of wealth. Thus the rich are 
resented and “the poor are feared because they don’t have anything—not even a dog 
or a cat or a song.” Both the rich and the poor are socially censured and are suspected 
of witchcraft. High valuation is placed on hard work. A good worker cannot be called 
a witch because “a witch doesn’t do anything.” 

A similar collection of value concepts from another part of the Navaho reservation 
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would make an interesting comparison, particularly from a remote area like that of 
Navaho Mountain. The “Rimrock Navaho,” one of the five cultures of the Values 
Study, are somewhat atypical because of a long history of contact with Spanish, Zuni, 
and Anglo cultures, which has undoubtedly influenced the socio-economic values of 
these Navahos. The values described in Hobson’s paper ring convincingly for Navahos 
generally, but a careful comparison with another area might bring out interesting 
differences. 

The utilization of field materials contained in Harvard’s Values Study Files and in 
the Yale Human Relations Area Files promises a fruitful avenue of research. Cultural 
data in these files can be subjected to a variety of useful analyses, and Hobson’s paper 
is a commendable and successful contribution from this kind of research. 


Papeles de la Chinantla I: Mayultianguis y Tlacoatsintepec. ROBERTO J. WEITLANER 
and Cario Antonio Castro G. (Serie Cientifica, Museo Nacional de Anthropologia, 
No. 3) México, 1954. 269 pp., 50 figs., appendices. n.p. 


Reviewed by A. KIMBALL ROMNEY 


Today there are approximately 25,000 Chinantec speakers living in north-central 
Oaxaca, the majority in the district of Tuxtepec. Papeles de la Chinanila represents a 
preliminary contribution on the Chinantec, and presents data on the villages of Mayul- 
tianguis and Tlacoatzintepec. The authors warn us that a complete ethnography of the 
Chinantec peoples cannot be inferred from these two communities, and report that 
they have in preparation materials on three other Chinantec villages which should give 
us an excellent over-all picture of the culture 

The volume is essentially two separate and brief ethnographies, organized according 
to traditional categories: environment, construction, food, commerce, kinship, life 
cycle, social and religious organization, folklore, etc. Weitlaner was primarily responsi- 
ble for agriculture, economics, social organization, kinship terminology, and folklore; 
Castro for the life-cycle, education, construction, religious organization, and health and 
curing. 

The work is a welcome addition to our ethnographic knowledge of the region. For 
those engaged in comparative studies there are useful appendices on such things as 
ethnobotany, ethnozoology, food consumption of typical families in each village, etc 
For those working on problems of the relationship of social structure to subsistence 
base or agricultural techniques, for example, the volume contains much useful and rela- 
tively detailed information. 

For those with a historical turn of mind there is the reproduction of a codex (map) 
from Tlacoatzintepec with a discussion and interpretation. The map, which the authors 
date as late 16th or early 17th century, contains many glyphs and shows the surround- 
ing area. Thus identifying locations formerly occupied, it provides opportunity for 
archeological investigations on sites where the former inhabitants can be identified. 
Castro’s drawings are well done and aid in understanding the discussion. 

One suggestion concerns organization. Though there is a two-page epilogue that 
explicitly compares the similarities and differences of the two villages, the book is 
really two monographs under one cover. It is possible to view the two villages as repre- 
senting one variant of Chinantec culture, thus making possible an integrated presenta- 
tion in which similarities and differences are discussed as they arise in the material. 
Such a unified presentation is suggested by the following observations: (a) the villages 
exhibit many more similarities than differences; (b) they are close together, being less 
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than one hour’s walk apart; (c) they stand in one corner of the Chinantec area; and (d) 
they are in a somewhat higher ecological zone than most other Chinantec villages. In 
light of these considerations, such a unified treatment seems warranted. This presenta- 
tion would have made more work for the authors, but eased the reader’s task con- 
siderably. 

In some areas the discussion is too brief. For example, the treatment of social 
organization occupies less than six pages per village. The application of kinship terms 
is not traced far enough. It is impossible to tell from the data presented which terms 
would be applied to such relatives as grandparents’ siblings. For many purposes it 
would be essential to know the terms for these relatives. The reviewer found the 
terminological chart of Mayultianguis difficult to read and lacking identification of 
Ego. Ego is shown, however, on the chart for Tlacoatzintepec. 

When Weitlaner’s studies of the other Chinantec villages are published, together 
with his forthcoming Mazatec and Cuicatec materials, we shall have good information 
on this relatively unknown region. 


Weltbild und Kult der Kwakiutl-Indianer. WERNER MULLER. (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 
Fiinfzehnter Band, 15.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, GmbH, 1955. viii, 127 
pp., 8 figs. n.p. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM W. ELMENDORF 

This is a stimulating and well written synthesis of existing data on the religious sys- 
tem of the southern Kwakiutl. Anyone acquainted with the mass of largely unanalyzed 
ethnographic material already published on this most famous of Northwest Coast 
peoples must applaud this new attempt to work over the mine and smelt some of its 
ore into usable form. 

Miiller’s initial chapter, on environment and culture, is a condensed ethnographic 
characterization. There follows an analysis of the nature and provenience of source 
materials on Kwakiutl (chiefly southern) religious culture. A discussion of cosmology 
and the pantheon of supernatural beings notes the sharp personification and characteri- 
zation of the principal supernaturals. The winter rituals are seen as a system in terms 
of which most of the religious and many of the social traits of the Kwakiutl were 
organized. The complex of myths is analyzed and its intimate associations with the 
winter ceremonies indicated. Two chapters present a detailed description of the 
Hamatsa rituals of the southern groups, and a comparison with the systems of other 
Kwakiutl. The Bella Bella are assigned the position of diffusion center for the complex, 
with marginal peoples (Tlingit, Quileute) showing analogues of the oldest forms of 
Kwakiutl winter ceremonies. 

A final chapter considers the possible course of growth of the Kwakiutl winter- 
ritual complex. Miiller points out detailed parallels with the Midé, and with eastern 
Algonkian and Californian ceremonial institutions. Similarities to the initiation of 
Kwakiutl shamans are also analyzed; here again strong resemblances to northern 
California appear. The roots of the Kwakiutl ceremonial complex are thought to appear 
in widespread shamanistic traits and in early rituals with a death-and-resurrection 
motif. The method here is comparative and reconstructional. 

Even those who may take issue with Miiller’s historical reconstructions will find 
the body of the monograph praiseworthy for its clear delineation. The picture that 
emerges is a complex, highly organized and integrated religion, centering in ritual, but 
with strong correlates and functional associations in belief, myth, cosmology, and social 
structure. 
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The Trumat Indians of Central Brazil. RopERt F. Murpuy and BuELL Quam. Fore- 
word by CHARLES WAGLEY. (Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, 
No. 24.) Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, 1955. xii, 108 pp., 4 plates, 1 
map, appendix. $2.75. 

Reviewed by GERTRUDE E. DoLe and RoBEeRT CARNEIRO 


This is an unusual monograph. Buell Quain was the first ethnographer to do in- 
tensive field work with a single tribe in the Upper Xinga@ region of central Brazil. He 
spent four months with the most primitive group in that area, the Trumaf, but his 
research was terminated prematurely. Quain died in 1939, leaving his data in the form 
of field notes. These notes were analyzed and written up by Robert F. Murphy, who 
has done field work in Brazil himself, although not in the Upper Xinga region. 

Because the field research was not completed, there are acknowledged gaps in the 
data. For this reason much of the description is presented in anecdotal form. This 
heightens the vividness of the report, but the lack of generalizations makes it difficult 
to get a clear conception of the norms and of social structure. As Charles Wagley 
states in his foreword, Murphy “gives us not a complete monograph on the Trumai, 
but as systematic and intelligible a picture of Trumai culture as his limited data per- 
mitted.’”’ The work contains penetrating insights into Trumai culture which reflect not 
only Quain’s ability as a field worker but also the care with which Murphy has analyzed 
and organized the data. It is most complete in its treatment of interpersonal behavior, 
because this was one of Quain’s principal interests. Six chapters comprise the main part 
of the monograph: ““The Upper Xingé Area,” “Trumai Subsistence and Technology,” 
“Trumai Social Organization,” “Religious Beliefs and Practices,” and “The Life 
Cycle.” In addition, Murphy has written a short interpretive chapter, ““The Death of 
a Culture,” and has included as an appendix excerpts from a letter written by Quain 
while in the field, which summarize several aspects of the culture. 

A more complete presentation of the history of the Trumai and their cultural 
position in the Upper Xingé area could have been given on the basis of the ethnographic 
literature available. This would have made clearer the reasons for the apparent deca- 
dence of Trumaf{ culture. 

The Trumaf are now on the verge of extinction as an autonomous society, and 
Quain’s notes are the only extensive data on the group. Murphy deserves much credit 
for accomplishing the difficult task of making these data available in monograph form. 


Sociologie Actuelle de l’ Afrique Noire: Dynamique des Changements Sociaux en Afrique 
Centrale. GEORGES BALANDIER. (Bibliothéque de Sociologie Contemporaine.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. xii, 510 pp. 1,800 fr. 

Reviewed by ALAN P. MERRIAM 

In this volume, George Balandier attacks some of the problems associated with 
social change in French Equatorial Africa from both the descriptive and the theoretical 
standpoint. The work is divided into three major sections, the first dealing with what 
Balandier calls the ‘situation coloniale’’ and with the historical background of the 
peoples studied, the second and third with descriptive material relating to change and 
its consequences. 

The colonial situation is seen by Balandier as a totality encompassing both the 
persons ruling and the persons ruled; it is only partly defined, he notes, by pointing to 
specific aspects of the situation which include “the domination imposed by an outside 
minority, racially (or ethnically) and culturally different, in the name of a racial (or 
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ethnic) and cultural superiority which is dogmatically proclaimed, on an autochthonous 
majority which is inferior in material aspects . . . ; a mechanistic civilization with a 
powerful economy, rapid movement (rythme rapide) and Christian origin which is 
imposing itself on non-mechanized civilizations with ‘backward’ economies, slow move- 
ment and strongly ‘non-Christian’ ” (p. 33). 

The study is based upon investigations made in 1948-51 among the Bakongo in 
the Congo region, and the Fang of the Gabon, under the ausjsices of l'Institut d’Etudes 
entrafricaines. The author had been asked by colonial auzhorities to establish what 
he calls a balance sheet (bilan) with respect to these two groups because of the initiative 
and enterprise each showed. He found that the Fang and Bakongo held a number of 
characteristics in common. In each case, an ethnic group had been divided through 
political force imposed from without—the Fang among the Cameroon, Spanish Guinea, 
and Gabon, and the Bakongo among Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, and 
Angola. This, the author feels, accounts at least in part for the various initiatives 
toward unification which have been taken by the peoples involved. Again, both groups 
rather quickly attempted to “use” the colonial situation to “maintain and extend 
economic influence (Bakongo) or to transform a conquest through war, which has be- 
come impossible, into an economic conquest (Fang)” (p. viii). Both, as a result, made 
themselves especially vulnerable to change. Finally, both groups stand in a similar 
situation in respect to European influences; each has been marked by the slave trade, 
by the establishment of a money economy, by the intensive action of Christian missions, 
and by other situations. 

The special interest of this study derives from the fact that although broadly 
similar reactions to the colonial situation have occurred, they are by no means exactly 
alike, and thus something of a control situation has been established in which investi- 
gation of the reasons for such differences leads back to the structure of the societies 
themselves. Thus it is revealed that the Fang are relatively poorly stabilized in respect 
to land usage—their own traditional mobility and generally loose relationships to the 
land have led to their having had to ‘“‘become”’ agriculturalists. On the other hand, the 
Bakongo have had a traditional relationship to the land both in respect to agriculture 
and to ancestral burial. Again, the Fang have emphasized what Balandier calls an 
egalitarian tendency, while the Bakongo maintained a relative centralization of dele- 
gated authority. This has resulted in special disturbance among the Fang on the appear- 
ance of a money economy because of the fact that the old politica: system with its lack 
of centralization meant that elders or heads of extended families controlled merchandise 
and distribution; with this system disturbed, the whole system of social relationships 
was also disturbed. Finally, it is pointed out that the colonial situation emphasizes 
patrilineal right and de-emphasizes matrilineal right—the Bakongo are traditionally 
the former, the Fang, traditionally the latter. As one result of all these (and other) 
considerations, the Fang are preoccupied with the necessity for internal regrouping and 
social reconstruction, while the Bakongo tend to emphasize relations with the colonial 
society. 

On a theoretical level, Balandier points out two characteristics of societies “in 
transition’’; first, the fact that no society constitutes a perfect system and that it is the 
“weak points” which are the first to give under the impact of the colonial situation; 
and second, the fact that difficulties beset the new social groupings within the society, 
such as literates or economic evoluees who are caught in the middle, as it were, of the 
new situation. Finally, Balandier indicates some criteria by which the development of 
the society in transition may be recognized, including such points as reduction of the 
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instability of residential groupings, substitution of the spirit of ‘‘public service’’ for the 
“spirit of the clan,” degree of acquisition and utilization of writing, and others (pp. 
501-502). 


The Azande, and Related Peoples of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Belgian Congo. 
P. T. W. BAXTER and Aubrey Butt. (Ethnographic Survey of Africa, East Central 
Africa, Part 9.) London: International African Institute, 1953. x, 152 pp., map. 15 s. 


Peoples of the Horn of Africa: Somali, Afar and Saho. 1. M. Lewis. (Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, North Eastern Africa, Part 1.) London: International African 
Institute, 1955, ix, 200 pp., map. 21 s. 

Reviewed by HoRACE MINER 

The rationale for the selection of the peoples covered by Part IX of the East Central 
portion of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa rests primarily upon colonial political di- 
visions and upon the fact that these peoples all speak ‘Eastern Sudanic Languages” 
as delimited by Professor A. N. Tucker. Such a grouping may be questioned in the light 
of Greenberg’s division of these languages between the Central Sudanic and Niger 
Congo families. However, two-thirds of the volume deals with the Azande tribes, the 
only ones of those considered which are at all well known. Professor Evans-Pritchard, 
to whom we are largely indebted for the field work on this group, assisted in the 
preparation of this volume. The collection of the scattered Zande data is a useful 
service, executed with a real effort to maintain balance between aspects of the culture, 
notwithstanding the varying thoroughness with which they have been reported. The 
references and bibliography are excellent. The extreme paucity of information on the 
Moru-Madi, Bongo-Baka-Bagirmi, and Ndogo-Sere groups is apparent in the bare out 
lines of them which are presented. 

The monograph on the Horn of Africa throws light on the darkest corner of the 
literature cn the Dark Continent. The available information is not only scant but is to 
be found largely in recondite sources. Against this background, Lewis makes a real 
contribution to the ethnographic literature. Primarily, he brings together a first rate 
description of Somali culture. The Afar (Danakil) and Saho are included largely for 
the sake of completeness, the literature being such that only some twenty pages can be 
devoted to them. On the other hand, the well annotated Somali material clearly shows 
the relation of this culture both to Islam and to the herding cultures farther south. 


Baba of Karo: A Woman of the Moslem Hausa. M. F. Smiru. Preface by DARYLL ForDE. 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 299 pp., 1 map. $7.50. 

Reviewed by JosEPH H. GREENBERG 

Although several life histories of African women are available, the present work is 
unique in that it is based on a verbatim account by the woman herself. It therefore 
has an authentic ring which even the most conscientious second-hand account must 
lack. Both the introductory remarks and the material itself are marked by a sobriety 
which is a welcome relief from the “I lived in a harem’”’ school of feminine autobiog 
raphy. 

This unique document was obtained by Mrs. Smith as a result of collaborative field 
work with her husband among the Hausa of Northern Nigeria, in the course of which 
more than a dozen life histories were recorded for Hausa women in the village of Giwa 
in Zaria Province. It was soon felt, however, that a detailed biography of an older 
woman who had witnessed both the pre-European period and the course of subsequent 
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acculturation would be of greater value. Baba, who apparently was born about 1890, 
was the obvious choice because of her articulateness and willingness to participate in 
the enterprise. 

A preliminary chapter by Mr. Smith supplies the background knowledge of Hausa 
culture necessary for an understanding of the narrative. The bulk of the work consists 
of the daily interviews which took place for a period of six weeks from November 1949 
to January 1950. This material, in which ethnographic description, cultural commen- 
tary, and autobiographical detail are intricately interwoven, is presented with evident 
faithfulness to the original text. The literalness of the translation retains much of the 
flavor of the Hausa narrative 


occasionally, it is to be feared, at the cost of becoming 
unintelligible to a reader ignorant of the Hausa language, but this is no doubt a small 
price to pay for the authenticity of the document. 

The chief value of the narrative is its picture of Hausa marital ard family institu- 
tions from the inside. A striking variety of female attitudes and motivation towards 
polygyny is portrayed, and these indicate the complexity of psychological and social 
factors involved in this institution. Other noteworthy points are the great strength of 
kin (particularly patrilineal) ties as compared with the brittleness of Hausa marriage— 
Baba had been married four times and was by no means exceptional—and the im- 
portance of ritualized friendship among women. As might be expected, technology and 
political organization receive rather cursory treatment. Altogether, this volume makes 
a significant contribution to our understanding of Hausa culture. 


The Great Loochoo: A Study of Okinawan Village Life. CLARENCE J. GLACKEN. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1955. xvi, 324 pp., 7 maps, 37 plates. $4.50. 
Reviewed by WAYNE SUTTLES 
As the first major work in English on the Ryukyu Islands this book will receive, 
and deserves to receive, wide attention. Dr. Glacken spent six months of 1951-52 on 
Okinawa for the Scientific Investigations in the Ryukyu Islands (SIRI) program of 
the Pacific Science Board. This book is based on his SIRI Report Number 4, released 
in mimeographed form in 1953. As a geographer, Glacken is concerned primarily with 
the relation of man to nature. To study the Okinawan peasants’ dependence upon 
the land, the resulting changes in the face of the land, and related social institutions, 
he chose three villages (buraku), one a purely farming village, a second combining 
fishing and stone-cutting, and a third combining farming and wood-cutting. His 
methods were observation, discussion with Okinawan informants (with Japanese as 
the contact language), and the use of official land registers, house registers, and maps. 
Although Glacken calls his book ‘‘a study in human geography [which is] not a 
complete ethnography,” it is nearly an ethnography in form and content. After a 
geographical and historical introduction, he devotes a chapter each to the dwelling, 
village commerce and traditional financing, the family system and inheritance, land 
tenure and land use. Next come three chapters on the main occupations of the three 
villages, then two on family life, the second containing material on social life, health 
and medicine, arts and crafts. A chapter on community life follows, then a shorter one 
on religion, and finally a summary of environmental and social change. Throughout 
he stresses the importance of the family system and its relation to the land. The text is 
supplemented by a number of excellent photographs. 
Glacken’s material is a new and valuable contribution to our knowledge of East 
Asia. However, because of the pioneer nature of the work it is perhaps inevitable that 
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some statements should be open to question. Errors in transcription and minor inac- 
curacies of observation are of little moment, though we may pause to protest the assump- 
tion that words of Japanese (the contact language of the author) properly represent Oki- 
nawan concepts, especially those concerning the supernatural. Help in this pioneer 
study was not used, however, though available in a few papers by Japanese, published 
with English summaries (Japanese Journal of Ethnology 15:2, 1950), one of which is 
cited but not fully exploited. 

Moreover, there is a frustrating lack of detail in those very matters where we might 
expect more from a geographer. The descriptions of the villages are all too brief. There 
are no maps of the villages; only maps of parts of the village lands are included, to 
show the forms of the fields. Diagrams in the original mimeographed report showing the 
house and yard unfortunately were omitted from the book, though the orientation 
and relative position of main and branch houses make more meaningful some of the 
elements of the house-name system (described in detail) and of land parcel-name system 
(not mentioned). A special settlement form with social implications is the yadori, which 
Glacken identifies merely as a “scattered type of settlement” having a nucleus with 
outlying subsettlements. In certain cases, at least, yadori refers only to the outlying 
subsettlements established by people from the towns, many of them members of the 
gentry (shizoku) class who had become impoverished because of the top-heavy develop- 
ment of society. More attention to actual spatial arrangements, to actual kin units, 
and to social classes and their history might have revealed in Glacken’s villages similar 
relationships between village form and social structure. Such relationships, I would 
assume, fall within human geography, and surely would be revealed if the traditional 
anthropological techniques of genealogical census and village mapping were used to 
bolster the traditional geographic approach. Finally, speaking for his own discipline, the 
ethnographer regrets that, in this human geography study, we are rarely permitted to 
stay in one village for long and we are rarely given more than a glimpse of an individual 
Okinawan. 

Dr. Glacken’s book is nevertheless an important contribution to our knowledge of 
a relatively neglected area. It should demonstrate clearly that Okinawa, the “Great 
Loochoo” of the last century, is culturally as well as geographically a part of East Asia, 
standing close to Japan yet distinct enough to deserve treatment as a separate, minia- 
ture, Far Eastern society. Glacken has provided us with a good amount of material on 
its contemporary economic base. It will be a long time, however, before the history and 
nature of this tiny society are fully known. 


Village Life in Modern Thailand. JouN E. pr Younc. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1955. vi., 224 pp., 15 plates, 6 maps, 7 tables, appendices. $3.50. 


Reviewed by L. M. HANKs, Jr. 


This account of Thai peasants is likely to fall between two stools. Because it rambles 
inexorably through the standard ethnographic topics, the general reader is likely to 
close his reading before his appetite for the exotic is satisfied. The expert, on the other 
hand, may regret the tendency to overgeneralize instead of giving a rounded account 
of the northern village where the author spent most of his time. In addition, the 
descriptions, though set in some historical perspective, fail to analyze the ingredients 
of change or to synthesize toward general trends. Others may feel discomfited, for 
example, by the loose rendition of Thai words which follow neither a phonetic rule nor 
derive exclusively from Thai spelling. 
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Perhaps between these stools a smaller but worthy third can be found. The book 
may serve to acquaint students and prospective overseas personnel in a preliminary 
way with the setting of villages, the life of their inhabitants, the work and beliefs of 
eighty percent of Thailand’s population. By directing attention to the people, it adds 
a necessary dimension to recent economic and political studies focusing on affairs in 
the capital. The look has a good bibliography and makes useful references to the 1947 
census, so these readers will no doubt benefit from the latest approximation in what we 
hope may be a series of increasingly precise mappings. 


Himalayan Barbary. CHRIstTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. London: John Murray 

1955. xiv, 241 pp., 20 plates, 1 map. 21 shillings. 

Reviewed by ROBERT J. MILLER 

Professor Haimendorf, at present with the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, has modestly claimed for this book the status of “‘travel ac- 
count.”’ One could only wish that more travellers had his sharp eye for ethnographic 
detail and his ease of expression. In fact, the book is an ethnographer’s field journal 
and impressions, gathered on two exploratory trips during 1944-45. The work was 
conducted in the currently controversial Northeast Frontier area of India, a tract 
bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by Bhutan, and on the east by China and 
Burma. The purpose of the exploration, made under Government auspices, was only in 
part to collect ethnographic data. Investigations were to be made preparatory to ex- 
tending administration to previously unadministered groups, in this case to the Daflas 
and Apa Tanis of the Subansiri section. Professor Haimendorf and his wife were con- 
strained to function both as ethnographers and as Government representatives. Some 
cogent comments are made about the difficulties of using standard field techniques in 
such a position. 

However, little space is wasted on complaints about difficulties. The bulk of the book 
gives a picture of Dafla and Apa Tani life as it was functioning during the author’s 
visits. In addition to data on political and social structure, economy, marriage patterns, 
slavery, justice, and beer, one follows the field worker’s speculations as he encounters 
a fragment of information here, sees there a bit of the structure of an institution. 

Of particular interest to culture-contact specialists is the role of trade. Indian trade 
penetrating into the hill-country is taken as one gauge of the extent of contact with 
and inclusion in India. But Prof. Haimendorf notes that emphasis comes to be placed 
upon certain Tibetan articles, chiefly Tibetan bells and swords, as he proceeds north- 
ward. These items play a significant role in trade and as standards of value in the 
periodic ransom of people taken in raids. In a brief period of freedom from necessary 
official work, the Haimendorfs were able to reach a point from which a key village in 
the Tibet-oriented trade complex could have been visited, but weather, transportation, 
and supply problems prevented further exploration. Indian ethnographers have not 
yet tried to extend this exploration, although work has been pushed almost to the 
Tibetan border both east and west of Prof. Haimendorf’s area. Suggested in the book 
are problems of the extent of Tibetan cultural influence and Tibetan population pres- 
sure, solution of which might throw light on the little-known groups of Southeastern 
Tibet. 

Students of America’s Northwest Coast Indians will not fail to note the “potlatch- 
like”’ validation of position or vindication of personal rivalries among the Apa Tani. 
Such competition is resorted to only by those of high status, and is supported by kins- 
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men if necessary. Figuring in these lisudu are slaughtering cattle, breaking valuable 
Tibetan bells and swords, or destruction of articles of equal value. The demonstrations 
are limited to intravillage rivalries, and do not figure in intervillage matters. 

Justice cannot be done to this book in a short review. The pictures are excellent, 
the index is useful, and the short list of uhe author’s more technical works on these 
groups is welcome. Also welcome is the rare practice of heading each alternate page 
with a suggestive “lead.”’ The epilogue points up some of the implications of the author’s 
data and suggests problems for further study. For those who are seeking a readable in- 
troduction to problems of the eastern sub-Himalayan region of India, I can recommend 
no better book. 


The Religion of an Indian Tribe. VERRIER ELWIN. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1955. xxiv, 597 pp., 71 plates, 63 figs., 2 maps. $6.55. 

Reviewed by Oscar LEwIs 

This scholarly and well-written book is a valuable contribution to the ethnography 
of tribal India, and will be of special worth to students of comparative religion. We have 
all too few systematic descriptions of the religious life of tribal peoples, but this is no 
accident. Of all aspects of culture, religion is one of the most elusive and difficult to 
study. It demands a thorough knowledge of the native language, and a patience and 
dedication which are uncommon in this age of speed. The present study is based upon 
numerous visits by the author to the hill Saora of Orissa over a seven year period be- 
ginning in 1944, and benefits greatly from Elwin’s rich experience of twenty years in 
tribal India. 

In eighteen full chapters, provided liberally with excellent photographs and illustra- 
tions, Elwin covers the whole gamut of religious beliefs and practices, and ably sum 
marizes Saora history and culture. The contents of the book are indicated by some of 
the chapter headings: The Soul and Its Destiny; The Saora Pantheon; Priests and 
Shamans; The Cause and Cure of Disease; Rites of Fertility; Rites for the Dead; The 
Nature of Sacrifice. Of special interest to this reader was the chapter on The Cost of 
Religion, and the last three chapters on The Saora Ethic: Taboo; The Regard for Hu- 
man Life; and Values and Motives. Here the reader will find absorbing discussions of 
Saora character, the relation between religion and morality, the role of fear and love 
in their religion, and an over-all evaluation of the Saora way of life. 

The Saora are an ancient village people of middle and eastern India (Elwin traces 
them back to at least 800 B.C.), with a total population of 326,236 in 1941. About 
100,000 live in the two districts of Ganjam and Koraput, the region of this study. The 
Saora are a proud, independent, relatively isolated people who have managed to pre- 
serve their own language (classified as Munda) and culture in the face of pressures from 
neighboring tribes, oppressive feudal overlords, Hindu moneylenders, Christian mis- 
sionaries, and British administrators. They are thirfty, hardworking, prosperous agri- 
culturalists who combine primitive hillside “‘axe cultivation’ with terraced, irrigated 
rice cultivation, using plow and oxen. They are rich in livestock—buffalos, cows, pigs, 
goats, and fowl, most of which serve as sacrificial animals. 

Social organization is relatively simple. The villages are divided into quarters or 
hamlets which are named after important families (the chief’s quarter, the priest’s 
quarter, etc.) or occupational groups. Rank and wealth differences are marked, but 
there are no castes. Unlike other tribes described by Elwin, there are no exogamic 
totemic clans, no phratries or moieties, no village exogamy or cross-cousin marriage, and 
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no dormitories for the young people. Elwin stresses the high and honored place of 
women in Saora society. They are “gay and happy,” “.. . free and self-reliant, re- 
spected and loved by their men-folk, adored by their children, their life is full, interest- 
ing and satisfying” (171). 

Disease is the great problem of the Saora and a crucial factor in understanding 
their religion. Malaria, leprosy, smallpox, and eye diseases are frequent. According to 
native theory, disease is brought by the gods and the ancestral dead, who live by the 
sacrifices offered to them. Animal sacrifice is a constant drain upon the natives and 
reduces many to abject poverty. 

The Saora have a bewildering variety of gods who differ from village to village, 
region to region, and have confused and contradictory attributes. Elwin lists over 150 
gods: Sky Gods, Earth Gods, Under-World Gods, shades, tutelaries, and ancestral 
spirits. The underworld, like the village, has its quarters, each inhabited by special gods 
or spirits. The tutelaries are of the highest rank and are thought to be Hindus. 

The religious personnel is numerous and varied, consisting of hereditary priests, 
generally one per village, shamans and shamanins (female shamans), and Idaimarans 
or family religious practioners concerned primarily with funerary rites. The shamans 
and shamanins are by far the most important religious figures in the community. They 
marry spirit tutelaries and have spirit children, but they can also marry in this world. 
Descriptions of the relations of shamans and shamanins with their spirit spouses, and 
the resulting complications with their husbands and wives in this world, make fascinat- 
ing reading. A man who marries a shamanin has most of the problems of men in our 
own culture who marry career women, plus that of a jealous and powerful competitor 
in his wife’s spirit husband. Unlike accounts of other cultures in which the shaman is 
described as an exploitative figure, Elwin describes the Saora priests and shamans as 
“|, . a small army of dedicated men and-women . . . devoting themselves to supplica- 
tion and sacrifice, who fight bravely to protect mankind.” 

Throughout the book, the author tries to present a balanced picture of the Saora 
way of life, showing both its positive and negative aspects. Certainly he is not unaware 
of the element of suffering and tragedy in native life as his excellent analysis of suicides 
demonstrates. But on the whole, and especially in the closing chapters, Elwin’s pref- 
erence for the tribal way of life as against that of the Hindu peasant villagers or the 
life of the cities comes through strongly and colors the interpretation. Elwin suggests 
no solution for Saora ills, but he seems sceptical of the good to be derived from new 
roads, schools, modern science, and the general incorporation of tribal peoples into the 
mainstream of Indian national life. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Midland Discovery: A Report on the Pleistocene Human Remains from Midland, 
Texas. FRED WENDORF, ef al. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1955. viii, 139 pp., 


36 figures, 7 tables, appendices. $3.50. 
Reviewed by FRANK H. H. RoBeErts, Jr. 
One of the more significant recent finds pertaining to “early man” in North America 
was the discovery in June 1953 by Keith Glasscock, an amateur archeologist, of human 
bones weathering out of a sand blowout in a dune area on the Scharbauer ranch south- 
west of Midland, Texas. Mr. Glasscock was collecting artifacts when he came upon 
the bones. Since he had found in the area a number of classic type Folsom points, as 
well as other implements regarded as representing considerable antiquity, he fortu- 
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nately realized the possible importance of the bones and did not disturb the remains 
still embedded in the sand. He gathered the loose skull fragments lying on the surface 
and subsequently sent them and information about the site to Dr. Fred Wendorf at 
the Museum of New Mexico. The fossilization of the bones and calcareous accretions 
on them impressed Wendorf, and he wrote Dr. Alex D. Krieger at the University of 
Texas urging that something be done about the site. Between them they arranged for 
representatives from several organizations and different disciplines to meet there and 
examine the find. 

The blowout where the bones were located was carefully studied. The remaining 
portions of the skeleton were removed and the surrounding sand sifted to be certain 
that all pieces were recovered. Four other blowouts, which were examined at the same 
time, seemed to offer evidence lacking at the original location. It was obvious that 
excavations were needed to obtain clear evidence of the geologic significance of the de- 
posits and the age of the human materials. A request for funds was granted by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research and Wendorf spent the month 
of February, 1954, digging in the several blowouts. During the course of the work 
Krieger again visited the site and collaborated in the study of the evidence. Glen L. 
Evans, formerly geologist at the Texas Memorial Museum and at that time a resident 
of Midland, gave helpful advice to the archeologists, and Dr. Claude C. Albritton of 
Southern Methodist University undertook a formal study of the geology of the area. 
Numerous others assisted in the identification of materials and the interpretation of 
the results. Dr. T. Dale Stewart of the U. S. National Museum restored the skull and 
arranged for chemical tests on both the human and animal bones. Subsequently Dr. 
E. H. Sellards, Director of the Texas Memorial Museum, conducted further excavations 
in the blowout where the bones were found. 

The main body of the report on the studies was written by Wendorf, Krieger, and 
Albritton. There is no identification of the individual authors of different sections, 
although the introduction suggests the parts to which each contributed. The description 
of the human skeletal remains and the several appendices are signed. The contents 
cover in detail such subjects as a geographic description of the Midland area, the geology 
of the Scharbauer site, the several blowout localities and their associated artifacts, a 
reconstructed history of the site, some tentative correlations, the human remains, the 
results of chemical analyses, conclusions about the discovery, and radiocarbon datings. 
The appendices give more specific information on some items discussed in the main 
text, and Dr. Sellards’ report on his further investigations at the site. The photographs, 
line drawings, and diagrams are well reproduced. 

The authors conclude in convincing fashion that the fragmentary human remains, 
representing an unusually long- and narrow-headed female about 30 years of age, came 
from a sand deposit of late Pleistocene Age; that they probably antedate the Classic 
Folsom artifacts found in the area; that they were contemporaneous with the native 
horse, an extinct antelope, and other Pleistocene fauna. From the geologic studies they 
suggest that the remains must date sometime prior to the last advance of the Wisconsin 
glaciation. Radiocarbon dates obtained from limited and not too satisfactory samples 
show 8,670 +600 years for the basic stratum at the site, and 7,100+ 1,000 for the gray 
sand containing the human material. These are regarded as not of sufficient magnitude 
for the phenomena involved and probably should be considered as ceiling dates; the 
true dates might well be older. In his appendix Dr. Sellards correlates the basic stratum 
at the Scharbauer site with the basal artifact-bearing horizons at Blackwater Draw near 
Clovis, New Mexico, and the reservoir site near Lubbock, Texas. If such is correct, the 
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age must have been greater than the radiocarbon dates indicate. The big problem at 
Midland is that of the geology. It is extremely complicated and apparently still has not 
been solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The report was well conceived and carefully written. There are a few discrepancies 
of a minor nature and the less-informed reader may find some sections rather heavy 
going. This reviewer would have liked a more extended discussion of the ‘‘unfluted 
Folsom” points, their implications and affinities, but realizes such may not have been 
possible when the report was in preparation. A sentence or two of background informa- 
tion might have been included concerning the somewhat casually mentioned work of 
Sellards at the same site in 1950. The authors unquestionably have made a definite 
contribution and are to be congratulated on producing their report so promptly. 


The Present Status of the Archaeology of Western Mexico: A Distributional Study. 
Rosert H. Lister. (University of Colorado Studies, Series in Anthropology, No. 
5.) Boulder, 1955. xi, 183 pp., 20 figs., 212 tables, 3 charts, 59 maps. $3.00. 

Reviewed by J. CHARLES KELLEY 

This valuable handbook of the archeology of Western (and Northern) Mexico is 
one of the first contributions from Lister’s continuing archeological research program 
in Mexico. If subsequent reports follow the standard established in this publication, 
considerable clarification 2f the archeology of the northern and western peripheries of 
the Mesoamerican culture area can be expected from Lister’s work alone during the 
next few years. 

The present publication is primarily a distribution study based on published 
materials, supplemented by Lister’s personal observations. Forty-six sites and areas, 
representing the Mexican states of Sinaloa, Nayarit, Jalisco, Colima, Michoacan, 
Guerrero, Mexico, Guanajuato, Aguas Calientes, Zacatecas, and Durango, supply 
the data utilized. In this region Lister recognizes eleven “‘suggested archaeological 
provinces,” and some 212 “significant culture elements of the archaeology of Western 
Mexico.” Distribution of these elements by sites (and areas in some instances) is 
plotted in 56 maps and 212 tables. 

Sections on the general archeological background, the natural landscape, the his- 
tory of archeological research in the area (in tabular form, with bibliographic cita- 
tions), categories of artifacts and traits, chronology, and “observations” complete this 
very thorough survey. Notably lacking are data on the distribution of pottery design 
elements, a shortcoming which it may be hoped Lister will remedy in a subsequent 
companion publication. 

Local specialists will undoubtedly be able to supplement and correct Lister’s 
element distributions in their own territory, but as a general distributional survey this 
publication appears to be remarkably sound. Lister’s approach to chronology is 
cautious, neither falling into the conservatism of a decade ago nor leaning on the new 
and earlier datings for cultural manifestations such as the Toltec Horizon which are 
currently coming into favor with some Mexican archeologists. However, recent work 
on Mesoamerican-Southwestern correlations in Northern Mexico would seem to favor 
earlier initial dates for the Toltec Horizon than that employed by Lister (circa A.D. 
900), and the recent reinforcement of the long neglected Spinden correlation of Maya 
and Christian calendars by radiocarbon datings points in the same direction. 


Geochronology: With Special Reference to Southwestern United States. TERAH L. SMILEY 
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(ed.). (Physical Science Bulletin No. 2). Tucson, Arizona: University of Arizona 
Press, 1955. 200 pp., 38 figs. $1.50. 
Reviewed by FREDERICK JOHNSON 


The decision by the University of Arizona to establish a program in geochronology 
is a logical development of various lines of research which have been carried on there 
for many years. The program is both useful and important, for the results of the suc- 
cessful collaborative attack on problems of chronology are sure to be felt far beyond the 
southwestern United States where this particular endeavor is concentrated at present. 
We may take this opportunity to commend the University for its support of the program 
and the individuals who make it work. Certainly an attempt of this sort is accompanied 
by many difficulties. The book under review is evidence that these have been in large 
measure overcome. 

The book apparently is intended both for use as a textbook and to call scholars’ 
attention to a carefully outlined set of opinions concerning the significance of geochron- 
ology. Following an introductory statement by the editor, members of the University 
faculty, representing a number of scientific fields, have prepared chapters on the Astro- 
nomical Aspects of Geochronology, Geochemistry and Radiochemical Dating, Geo- 
logical Stratigraphy, Palaeontology, Pollen Analysis, Archaeological Stratigraphy, 
Varve Studies, Geological-Climatic Method of Dating, the C-14 Age Determination 
Method, Dendrochronology, and Palaeoclimatology. This listing indicates the breadth, 
interest, and importance of the collaboration. 

The several approaches to chronological problems present a number of definitions 
of time. These are not new, but the combination of them in a single study enhances 
their interest and value and, most importantly, causes the specialist who is preoccupied 
with circumscribed problems to pause for thought. In this portrayal, however, we find 
a certain unevenness, especia]'y in the degree to which specific approaches are dis- 
cussed. It is impossible to discuss a subject completely in the short chapters, and so the 
points of view may be restricted. This is not characteristic of all chapters but it is 


particularly true of the discussion of “Geologic-Climatic Method of Dating.” This 
presentation represents but one student’s opinion which, in this case, is controversial 
and by no means generally held. Another criticism might be that attempts to co- 
ordinate all these approaches to provide a single, broad definition of geochronology are 
sometimes naive. We hasten to add, however, that the latter criticism may well be 
unduly harsh. The endeavor is after all new and, to this reviewer’s knowledge, unique. 
One should not expect the thinking to be completely mature. Rather, we compliment 
the authors on their present successes and look forward to the future when results will 
be even more interesting and useful. n 


Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. Sir MortiMER WHEELER. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. xii, 192 pp., 38 plates, 19 figs., 1 map. $7.50. 
Reviewed by J. J. VAN NosTRAND 
Frederick Teggart used to insist that the area of western civilization should include 
lands far beyond the boundaries of the Roman Empire—an ill-defined district which 
might be called the Teutonic Corridor. One might think that Sir Mortimer had written 
his earlier chapters solely to demonstrate the validity of that assertion, for therein have 
been gathered the traces of Rome beyond the imperial frontiers. The evidence is of 
course incomplete, and so fortuitously preserved that to make any generalization based 
upon it becomes an act of academic valor. 
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Limitations in time and space are imposed by the author. Brief comment suffices 
for remains in Scotland, Ireland and pre-Roman Britain. Free Germany and Scandi- 
navia (pp. 7-94), Africa (95-114), and Asia (115-76) are the section headings. No 
apologies are needed for the failure to include the lands above the middle and lower 
Danube, the Black Sea area, the Euphrates valley, or the desert country of Arabia. Nor 
can one consider unjustifiable the omission of the first fifty miles beyond the limites. 
With the second century as the approximate center, material has been gathered from 
the time of the first Caesar to that of the first Alaric. 

The authorities upon whom Sir Mortimer depends are all that the word implies. 
For Free Germany and Scandinavia, H. J. Eggers is followed closely; for Africa, G. 
Caputo and M. Reygasse; for Asia, which includes Afghanistan, Pakistan and India 
(with notes on twc recent excavations in Indo-China), the most important witness is 
the author. 

The vo.ume is an attractive product. A clear and accurate letter press (only one 
typographical error noted) is supplemented with thirty-eight plates executed with re- 
markable clarity. Nineteen figures, chiefly maps, are useful as are the bibliographical 
footnotes and supplementary list of very select titles. 

The archaeologist will find each item of importance described with professional 
competence. He will find the relevant literary evidence stated and evaluated. A more 
general appeal appears in the somewhat detailed discussion of the Periplus and of the 
Indian accounts of their Western contacts. But throughout the book impartiality, 
suspension of judgment, and conservatism are manifest. The climax appears in a 
paragraph on pp. 71-72, in which “may” is used six times. This alone should endear 
the work to the cautious anthropologist. In other respects too this conservatism is re- 
warding for it leads the author to present the evidence from all sources. Thus the 
Roman features of Buddhist art are ascribed to four factors (pp. 165-71), only one of 
which may be called purely archeological. Nor is conservatism permitted to smother 
speculation. Granted, for example, that a certain find is only a portion of the loot 
brought back by raiders, why were these objects thought worthy of transportation to 
a remote home? Are these potsherds or coins indicative of a real cultural impact, or 
are they merely taxes on wares destined for a more distant set of customers? 

To the nonscientific historian this concluding sentence is the most valuable (again 
the reference is to Romano-Buddhist art): “It is tempting to insist rather upon this 
positive instance of the transmission of ideas than upon the more negative transmission 
of pots and pence with which the bulk of our study, as of such studies generally, has 
been concerned.” 


Discovering Buried Worlds. ANDRE Parrot. Translated by Epw1n Hupson. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 128 pp., 30 figures, 5 maps. $3.75. 

The Flood and Noah’s Ark. ANDRE Parrot. Translated by Epwin Hupson. (Studies 
in Biblical Archaeology, Number 1.) New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 76 
pp., 7 figs., 4 plates. $2.75. 

The Tower of Babel. ANDRE Parrot. Translated by Epwin Hupson. (Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, Number 2.) New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 10 figs., 3 plates. 


$2.75. 
Reviewed by Ropert H. Dyson, Jr. 


Three small, popularly written books introduce “Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” a 
new series by the Philosophical L. Urary. They are written by the eminent French arche- 
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ologist André Parrot, director of excavations at the ancient Sumerian city of Mari in 
Syria since 1933, and Chief Curator of the French National Museums. M. Parrot took 
his doctorate in theology, and approaches his work with the “conviction that the 
believer has nothing to fear and much to learn from the resurrection of the biblical 
past under the pick of the excavators,’ and that “in Bible study, every victory won 
by historical truth is a service rendered to religious truth.” 

To initiate the series the publishers have chosen Discovering Buried Worlds. In this 
book M. Parrot begins with the archeologist at work, at the same time conveying to 
the reader the great responsibility and high privilege which such work entails. Next 
follows a résumé (written originally for French consumption) of archeological endeavor 
in the Near East, from Napoleon’s Egyptian Expedition in 1798 to the present. At this 
point some editing in the interest of diplomacy might have been in order, and the date 
of the University Museum’s Nippur Expedition should be corrected from 1899 to 1888. 
The section following covers five thousand years of Near Eastern history in synoptic 
form, according to the generally accepted outline of the subject. The concluding section 
refers to archeological finds relevant to the Bible. Archeology, it is pointed out, con- 
tributes to the picture of the Biblical world by (1) confirming historical facts, (2) 
establishing the location of places, and (3) restoring some of the soul of a vanished 
people through the recovery of their documents and artifacts. 

The first actual book in the new series, following the introductory volume, is a 
rapid survey of the literary and archeological evidence concerning the flood and Noah’s 
Ark. In quick succession Parrot covers the Jahvistic and Priestly version of the Old 
Testament story; the Assyrian and Babylonian versions of the Epic of Gilgamesh; four 
versions of the Epic of Atrahasis; the Sumerian version; the account by Berosus (275 
B.C.); and documents WB 444 and WB 62 enumerating antediluvian Sumerian kings 
and cities. Then follows a summary of flood levels at Ur, Kish, Tello, Fara, Warka, 
and Nineveh. Parrot notes that these occur at different periods, but that one of them 
is undoubtedly the flood of Sumerian legend. He does not state which of these levels 
he believes to be the one, although in Figure V he correlates levels at Kish, Fara, 
Warka, and Tello at the end of the Jemdet Nasr Period, making this particular flood the 
most extensive. Part Two of the book discusses the Ark—what has been said about it, 
how it has been illustrated, and what is actually known of boats belonging to the 
period. He also lists the expeditions that have gone in search of the Ark (“People do 
look for the Ark, and from time to time they find it’’), and then points out that both 
biblical and cuneiform accounts fail to inform us of what happened to the Ark. Parrot 
concludes ‘‘Let us therefore imitate their discretion and accept not knowing whither 
we may turn or what we may handle. Faith is not dependent on such perishable relics— 
and besides, I imagine that after five thousand years the wood of the Ark, even coated 
with pitch, has long since returned to dust.” 

The second volume of the “Studies” presents a discussion of the origin and signifi- 
cance of the Tower of Babel as shown by archeology. Biblical scholars agree that the 
“Tower” of Genesis 11 refers to the ruins of the ziggurat at Babylon (the “Gate of the 
Gods’’). If such be the case, M. Parrot argues, the building of the ziggurat should be 
understood in Babylonian terms—which means that it should be regarded not as “a 
clenched fist raised in defiance towards Heaven”’ but rather as “‘a cry to Heaven for 
help.” He then documents this interpretation by reviewing literary and archeological 
evidence for the development of the staged ziggurat from the earlier temple platforms 
as revealed by excavations at Eridu, Warka, Al’Ubaid, Tell’Uqair, and Tell Brak. 
Some thirty-five are known from twenty-seven different cities, and others doubtless 
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exist. Because these mounds make excellent sources for ready-made brick, most of 
them have suffered greatly over the centuries. Consequently the upper stages and 
temple plans given for those of later periods are largely conjectural. Unfortunately this 
volume was published too late to include details of the interesting Elamite ziggurat at 
Choga-Zanbil, near Susa in southwestern Iran. In this case, as shown by M. Ghirshman’s 
excavations during the past several seasons, the structure was built from the ground 
up (at a late date, ca. 1250 B.C.) with each stage a single unit built to its full height like 
an enclosing wall around the central core. The first stage was very complex, with a 
series of storage chambers filled with dedicatory clay nails, and a second series of 
chambers with doors opening toward the interior of the ziggurat (now solid). These 
had been completely filled with broken brick from inside before the second stage wall 
was constructed. Remains of stairways, the one on the western facade vaulted, show 
the means of ascent. It would seem that the construction and functioning of the zig- 
gurat is neither a simple nor a standardized matter, although M. Parrot is undoubtedly 
correct in stating that it was ‘ 
the mystery of its destiny.” 


‘the focus of the anxious longing of all humanity to pierce 


In general these short works (which might better have been combined in one 
volume) perform an excellent job for the layman in providing a clear and concise pres- 
entation of the pertinent facts about each subject. Written in a popular style yet fully 
informative, they reveai the author as a profound humanist. His respect and concern 
for the struggles of the human spirit, and his constant correlation of that spirit with 
the otherwise cold bones of archeology, are fresh reminders that the true subject of 
the spade is living man. 


El Segundo Mamut Fosil de Santa Isabel Istapan, México, y Artefactos Asociados. 
Luts AVELEYRA A. DE ANDA. (Direccion de Prehistoria, Publication I.) Mexico: 
Instituto Nacional de Anthropologia e Historia, 1955. 59 pp., frontispiece, 26 
plates, 4 figs. n.p. 

Reviewed by J]. CHARLES KELLEY 


The picture of the Paleo-Indian occupation of the Valley of Mexico begins to emerge 
with the discovery of a second mammoth and associated artifacts in the lake deposits 
of the upper Becerra Formation near Santa Isabel de Iztapan, north of Mexico City 
and only two kilometers southwest of Tepexpan. Whatever doubts may exist regarding 
the reported association between Tepexpan Man and the Becerra Formation (Helmut 
de Terra, Javier Romero, et al., Tepexpan Man. Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology 11, 1949) there can be no question about the association demonstrated at the 
first and second Iztapan mammoth sites. The apparently rigorous and painstaking 
methodology of Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de Anda, Director of the Direccion de Pre- 
historia, and M. Maldonado-Koerdell make these two reported associations model in 
vestigations of their type. 

The first Iztapan mammoth was excavated in 1952 in the northeastern part of the 
dry plain left by the shrinkage of Lake Texcoco (Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de Anda and 
Manuel Maldonado-Koerdell, “Association of Artifacts with Mammoth in the Valley 
of Mexico,” American Antiquity 18, No. 4:332-40, 1953). Most of the skeleton of the 
mammoth (Mammunthus Imperator) was included in the green muck of the Upper 
Becerra Formation, underlying disconformably a layer identified as the Totalzingo 
Formation of early Recent age, which in turn underlay a surficial layer of vegetal soil. 
Both the Becerra muck and the Totalzingo earth were deposited in ancient Lake Tex- 
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coco, but the intervening disconformity, stratigraphically equivalent to the caliche at 
the top of the Becerra Formation at Tepexpan, represents a time of temporary desicca- 
tion probably referable to the Altithermal period. The six artifacts, found in certain as- 
sociation with the mammoth skeleton, included one Scottsbluff point and five others 
identified as scrapers and flake knives. 

The second Iztapan mammoth, reported in this bulletin, was excavated in 1954 at 
a locality only 350 meters distant from the first mammoth find. The stratigraphic 
position is identical with that of the first find, except that the disconformity at the top 
of the Becerra Formation was not well marked here, and the surficial layer could be 
divided into three minor members. Associated with the second mammoth were three 
artifacts, one Angostura point, one laurel-leaf point (probably an Angostura variant), 
and a fragmentary blade. The second mammoth appeared to have been dismembered 
and butchered, and it is apparent that both animals had been taken by forcing them 
into the muck of the shallow lake where, once bogged down, they could be killed at 
leisure. 

Both Scottsbluff and Angostura points have been found far to the north in asso- 
ciations which indicate a very late glacial and early Recent age, with radiocarbon dates 
of around 5000 to 7000 B.C. but with some evidence for their survival into much more 
recent times. At Iztapan, their association with Pleistocene fauna and the Becerra 
Formation suggests the earlier dating. The general known distribution of these point 
types is in the Great Plains of the United States, as far north as the Dakotas and 
southern Canada, where they usually occur separately and in association with fossil 
bison, not mammoth. Their discovery at Iztapan in such close proximity and in asso- 
ciation with mammoth is indeed surprising. Apparently, as the authors point out, the 
Imperial Mammoth may have survived much later here than in the Great Plains. The 
distribution of Scottsbluff and Angostura points from the Canadian border to the 
Valley of Mexico indicates either amazing mobility or widespread distribution of the 
Paleo-Indian population, or alternatively might mark a late-glacial migration route. 

In the Great Plains of the United States, Angostura and Scottsbluff points are 
representative of several diversified Paleo-Indian artifact complexes that in general 
appear to be later than classic Folsom, as Folsom in turn apparently follows Clovis 
Fluted and associated artifacts. Now that this general stage in the Valley of Mexico 
has been keyed to the Upper Becerra Formation—which incidentally will prove very 
helpful in correlating the late glacial and early Recent stratigraphy of Mexico and the 
United States—archeologists will await with interest discovery of the putatively 
earlier Folsom and Clovis types in situ in the stratified lake beds. Theoretically, the 
Upper Becerra Formation might be expected to yield Folsom Fluted in its lower levels 
with Clovis Fluted perhaps associated with the Lower Becerra Formation, below the 
intervening disconformity. However, the Lower (or Older) Becerra Formation has not 
yet yielded artifacts, and is thought on other grounds to be somewhat older than such 
an association would warrant. 


An Archaeological Report on the Excavation of a Prehistoric Site at Zuma Creek, Los 
Angeles County, California. Stuart L. Peck. (Archaeological Survey Association 
of Southern California, Paper 2.) Los Angeles, 1955. xiv, 83 pp., 22 plates, 1 chart, 
2 maps. $2.50. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM JAMES WALLACE 


In January, 1947, a group of amateur archeologists along with a sprinkling of 
professionals organized the Archaeological Survey Association of Southern California. 
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Since that time the Association’s membership has grown to over 200, and they have 
carried on surveys and excavations at many localities in the coastal and desert regions 
of Southern California. A news-letter was started two years ago, and the Association 
has now begun publishing a series of full-length monographs. The first, by Stuart L. 
Peck, reports on an excavation conducted at a site just east of Zuma Creek on Point 
Dume, Los Angeles County, from August, 1947 to July, 1948. 

The site represents an early coastal settlement. Artifacts consist largely of manos, 
metates, and rather crude core and flake tools. There is a scattering of large projectile 
points and blades ‘a the collection, but very few shell and bone items. Six burials, none 
complete, showed chree methods of disposal—flexed, extended, and reburied. The many 
grinding implements suggest that the Zuma people were primarily plant food gatherers. 
Shellfish were collected in some quantity, but wild game and fish appear to have con- 
tributed little to the diet. 

The similarity of the Zuma Creek materials to those from other ancient coastal 
settlements (Oak Grove, Topanga, Malaga Cove) is indicated. An age of five, eight, or 
more thousands of years is assigned to the site, though no specific evidence for dating 
is given. There are indications of some age, however, such as the induration of the 
lower soil of the archeological deposit, the simplicity of the artifacts, and an absence 
of late types of objects. 

Much of the value of this report lies in making available an accurate body of data 
for a region in which students of archeology have been handicapped by a lack of 
published information. The facts are reported clearly and artifacts are generally well 
classified and described. The monograph is adequately illustrated with 22 photographs 
and line drawings, the latter of good quality. Minor criticisms can be made. More 
comparative data would have been desirable for some classes of artifacts. A few con- 
clusions are definitely debatable, such as ascribing reburials to a ‘mourning ceremony,” 
and the importance assigned to ““Teshoa flakes,” many of which appear to be random 
flakes from hammerstones. The text is somewhat marred by typographical and 
spelling errors. 

Despite these slight faults, the Zuma Creek report is a good one, and the author and 
the Survey Association deserve credit for its publication. It is hoped that it will be soon 
followed by others of equal merit. 


LINGUISTICS 


Spraakkunst Van Het Marind: Zuidkust Nederlands Nieuw-Guinea. P. DRABBE. Preface 
by J. Gonna. (Studia Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 11.) Wien-Médling, Austria: St. 
Gabriel, 1955. 190 pp., 1 map. Sw. Fr. 22. 


Reviewed by RoBERT A. HALL, Jr. 


Marind is a Papuan (i.e. non-Melanesian) language spoken in the southwestern 
portion of Dutch New Guinea, between the boundary of Australian New Guinea and 
Princess Marianne Strait. In the grammar under review, Father Drabbe offers primarily 
an extensive morphological description of Marind. A brief introduction (13-16) de- 
scribes the region where Marind is spoken, its dialectal divisions, and its phonetics. 
Separate short chapters are then devoted to the noun (17-22), the adjective (22-25), 
the numeral (26-28), and the personal pronoun (28-30); these are followed by a series 
of chapters on the inflectional elements of verbal forms (31-58). The rest of the gram- 
mar is taken up with a partially morphological, partially syntactic analysis of word 
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formation and sentence-construction (58-141), such as different types of relative ele- 
ments (63-78) ; such constructions as eventive, reciprocal, possessive, and interrogative 
(100-121); and such derivatives as aspectual forms (121-125), model forms (125-131) 
and particles (134-141). There follow an alphabetical index (142-147), comparative 
vocabularies of five Marind dialects and two related languages (148-151), and a group 
of texts with translations (159-189). Page 190 contains a map of the region where 
Marind is spoken. 

From Father Drabbe’s description it is clear that the form-classes of Marind in- 
clude nouns, adjectives, pronouns, numerals, verbs, and particles. The nouns fall into 
four classes, requiring congruence with adjectives and pronouns which show resultant 
morphophonemic alternations of vowels). The nouns have no inflectional variations, but 
their grammatical relationships are indicated by postpositions. Verbs have an extensive 
tense system, with a further contrast between momentaneous and durative aspects on 
the inflectional level, and a complicated series of post-verbal elements, including sub- 
ject and object pronouns and various aspectual and modal prefixes (probably deriva- 
tional). There are only two simple numerals, izakod one, and inah two; but of course 
speakers of Marind can make further combinations using these numerals and the words 
for “hand” and “foot” to reach “twenty.” 

By and large, Father Drabbe has done a praiseworthy job of presenting the facts of 
the Marind language, and letting them speak for themselves. Of course the modern 
structuralist might cavil about such points as the sketchy presentation of the pho- 
nology; the use of repetitious paradigms; or the mixture of inflectional, derivational, and 
syntactic levels. However, as Gonda points out in his Preface, we can hardly look this 
gift-horse in the mouth. After all, what would we not give to have such an extensive 
description as this for, say, Etruscan or Venetic? 


ACCULTURATION AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Health, Culture and Community: Case Studies of Public Reactions to Health Programs. 
BENJAMIN D. Paut (ed.). With the Collaboration of WALTER B. MILLER. Foreword 
by Hucu R. LEAVELL. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. viii, 493 pp., 4 
tables, 1 map. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WILLEMS 


Attempts to apply anthropological knowledge to the solution of practical problems 
are numerous, but comparatively few of these experiences have reached the stage of 
publication, and what has been published not infrequently possesses the somewhat 
casual character of a by-product. Although a few of the contributions to the present 
volume are obviously by-products or after-thoughts of some broader research projects, 
the book as a whole has been prepared with unusual care, and its perusal is most re- 
warding to readers interested in applied anthropology. 

There are twenty cases presented by ten anthropologists, six sociologists, two psy- 
chiatrists, one psychologist and one epidemiologist. The cases were classified under the 
following headings: Re-educating the Community; Reaction to Crisis; Sex Patterns 
and Population Problems; Effects of Social Segmentation; Vehicles of Health Adminis- 
tration; Combining Service and Research. Although no one would question the sig- 
nificance of such problem-posing titles, their relation to the content is not always easy 
to detect. 

The cases deal with African Zulus, Latin American towns, East Indian, Thai, and 
Chinese communities, a Pacific Island (Yap), and a few American towns as well as 
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one Canadian community. The wide geographical and cultural range of the book ap- 
pears to be one of its major assets. 

It is perhaps significant that one of the most outstanding chapters (‘A Compre- 
hensive Health Program among South African Zulus’”’) was done by epidemiologist 
John Cassel. And G. Morris Carstairs, a psychiatrist trained in social anthropology, 
contributed an essay on “Medicine and Faith in Rural Rajasthan,” which may be 
considered as a repository of anthropological wisdom born out of experience, medita- 
tion, and resignation. 

On the other hand, quite a few health projects were initiated without assistance of 
a social scientist. When the project turned out to be a failure, an anthropologist was 
called in to detect the causes of the failure. It was invariably found that the failure 
could have been avoided if some preparatory research had preceded the actual launch- 
ing of the project, or if the personnel involved in its operation had acquired some an- 
thropological training. 

Discouraging as it may seem, the ex post facto utilization of the anthropologist as 
trouble shooter suggests that at least some responsible agencies have become aware of 
his existence and potential usefulness. Incidentally, some of these retrospective diag- 
noses show that the most involved causes of failure lie in certain structural peculiarities 
of the community. Oscar Lewis’ chapter on “‘Medicine and Politics in a Mexican Vil- 
lage,” or Edward Wellin’s study of ‘‘Water Boiling in a Peruvian Town” are most re- 
vealing in this respect. 

The majority of the contributions are not concerned with the impact that certain 
health projects may eventually exert upon ecological equilibria. J. Mayone Stycos is 
perhaps the only author who fully faces the multiple and increasingly complex prob- 
lems created by the self-defeating nature of successful health programs. Of course 
Puerto Rico, which is “his” case, could not be more to the point. The main problem 
lies in the fact that, as Paul remarks, “it has been easier to export to other nations the 
technical means for reducing infant mortality rates than to export either the means for 
elevating living standards or the practice of controlling birth.” 

The editor did a magnificent joly in integrating and summarizing the cases. The 
book is almost ideally adapted to a course in applied anthropology. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

Childhood in Contemporary Cultures. MARGARET MEAD and MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN 

(eds.). Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. xi, 473 pp., 28 plates, 57 

figs. $7.50. 

Reviewed by THomAs GLADWIN 

This volume draws heavily upon the results of research programs in contemporary 
cultures conducted at the American Museum of Natural History and Columbia Uni- 
versity under grants from the Office of Naval Research. The nature and results of these 
programs have been reported more fully by Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux in 
The Study of Culture at a Distance (the University of Chicago Press, 1953); the portions 
concerned with child rearing were reserved for the volume under review here. Additional 
chapters are reprinted (with revisions) from published sources or were written especially 
for this book. 

The authors state that 


. . we do not propose to present an exhaustive study of ways of studying children within a cul- 
tural context but rather to give the student and interested reader some idea of the kinds of re- 
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search which may fruitfully be explored from the standpoint both of method and of results. We 
have included several kinds of studies on the same culture, so that the student can see what it 
looks like to study French films, French children’s drawings, and French children in a park, or 
German child-care literature, German juvenile fiction, and story completion by German children. 
(p. 5) 

The studies in this volume are all studies of pattern, of the stylistic interrelationships of 
different aspects of childhood, of the way in which, in a given culture, the image of the child, 
the way the child is rewarded and punished, children’s toys, the literature written for children, 
the literature written about children, the selective memories of adults about their childhood, the 
games children play, their fears and fantasies, hopes and daydreams, and behavior on projective 
tests are all systematically related to one another. (p. 13) 


In addition to material from France and Germany, there are studies in Balinese, 
Chinese, American, Jewish, Czech, Italian, Syrian, British, and Soviet culture. As 
might be expected in any book which bears the name of Margaret Mead on the title 
page, the writing of each contributor is consistently both sensitive and lucid. One 
enjoys the frequent flashes of insight and the exploration of new avenues not usually 
trod by social scientist and psychologist. 

The eclecticism of approach and the diversity of cultural context derive unity from 
a common baseline of personality theory, Freudian theory brought up to date. It is 
the psychological aspect of child rearing that interests the authors, and the diverse 
activities that focus on the child are examined with the intent—explicit or implicit—of 
elucidating the dynamics of personality development in children. 

Although the volume contains a substantial amount of factual information, some 
quite concrete, it is clearly not intended as a source book on child rearing practices. 
It is a study in method, or more accurately a series of studies demonstrating a wide 
variety of methods of analysis, many oi them quite new. For example, Martha Wolfen- 
stein, in one of the eight chapters she contributes, analyzes her observations of French 
children playing in parks, noting the date and location of each observation. Similarly 
Jane Belo describes and reproduces actual drawings of particular Balinese children. But 
in these and other chapters there is no attempt to provide a full record of the data avail- 
able, nor even usually to indicate the range of variation to be found. Rather, examples 
are selected to support a thesis already developed by the author. Where the author 
does not generate his own data, as in the analysis of books, movies, and particularly 
the odds and ends which are necessarily the grist for the mill of most Soviet studies, 
the material is used even more selectively and illustratively. In every case the analysis 
has taken place in the head of the researcher and what we see is the end product, with 
excerpts from the data worked in to contribute clarity and plausibility. 

There is nothing wrong with this procedure. It is far preferable to those studies in 
social science that achieve “objectivity” by failing to recognize that data are always 
gathered selectively, on the basis of certain assumptions. But if we recognize, as these 
authors in effect do, that our primary analytic tools are intuition and inference within 
a context of theory, it becomes important to seek data such that inferences from them 
will lead most directly to the answers to our questions. 

For example, Rhoda Métraux analyzes child-care and youth-guidance literature 
directed toward German parents, comparing it in some respects with its American 
counterpart. One of her conclusions is that whereas American authors tell the parents 
how to handle their children, German authors tell them how to educate themselves in 
order to be proper parents, on the assumption that good parents will naturally raise 
good children. This is an interesting and, to this reviewer at least, new insight into 
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German national character. It is also undoubtedly a valid conclusion. However, in order 
to bring it to bear on the central subject-matter of the book, childhood, or in this case 
German children, we have to know (1) what sorts of German parents seek guidance in 
books, (2) whether and in what manner they accept the guidance, (3) how this affects 
their relationship toward their children, (4) how the children perceive their parents 
when they are acting in accordance with this guidance, and (5) what effect this has on 
the personality development of the children. Métraux does not undertake to supply 
information on these steps, nor do we find much help in her other two chapters dealing 
with German children. She synthesizes the picture of the German family to be derived 
from German juvenile fiction, but this of course does not tell us whether intrafamily 
relationships are in fact those typically portrayed in fiction. In the remaining chapter 
she analyzes a more familiar and immediately projective device, story completions by 
German children. This brings us closer to an understanding of actual German children, 
but these stories (of a child who has done wrong) illuminate only a sector of personality, 
and would certainly not justify any inferences as to the effects on these children’s 
stories of child-guidance literature their parents may or may not have read. 

Similar comments could be made about several of the other methods explored in 
this volume. It is not my intention to imply that the approaches are invalid or useless, 
but they are perhaps a little more esoteric than is justified by the present state of the 
art of child study. There is much room for exploration and development of techniques 
for studying child rearing that will apply more directly to the questions at hand. Studies 
utilizing interviews with children, projective techniques, and other fairly direct cur- 
rently used approaches to the subject do appear in the volume, but with one possible 
exception (Erikson’s study of play configurations of American children) they add 
nothing to the established procedures already widely used by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. It appears that the authors, in pushing forward with their explorations into 
new techniques, have perhaps paid too little attention to their line of communications 
to the rear. We still know all too little about the validity and interpretation of testing, 
biographical, and other techniques of child study as used clinically in our own society, 
to say nothing of their use in other cultural settings. The current tools of research in 
culture and personality permit no more than conclusions with validity determined on 
an ex post facto basis. Furthermore, the ratio of hypotheses to systematically collected 
data is probably higher in this field than in any other area of social science. It would 
appear that our first task is to examine and validate our existing techniques, our 
assumptions, and our basic theor~ of psychological process in a cross-cultural context 
before we use these as givens in formulating yet more procedures. 

The authors of these studies do not address themselves to these problems. They 
demonstrate their new methods rather than undertake to examine the validity of 
their techniques. They accept uncritically the familiar assumptions, referring, for exam- 
ple, to Chinese, Czechs, or Germans as though the members of each group were 
homogeneous in personality. This is a convenient and sometimes necessary device, but 
in a study of method it does seem important to examine the degree to which such gen- 
eralizations are justified, particularly where individual case records are available. Thus 
Jane Belo, in discussing the formal artistic creativity of Balinese children, says (p. 67), 
“Only two children came under my observation who were over the age of seven and 
who yet made no attempt to draw in the classical style. Both children were very aber- 
rant types, in all their ways quite unlike their fellows.” This is all she says about them. 
Yet it would appear that study of the differences in their personalities and life experi- 
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ences in Balinese society could shed much light on why the children who do draw are so 
motivated and talented. 

Despite these reservations, the book does provide many stimulating suggestions 
for avenues of research as yet largely unexplored, leads which we may hope will be 
followed up in the years to come. Validation of these new methods, as well as of their 
theoretical and interpretive foundations, will come with the application of most or all 
of the techniques to a single culture to determine whether they can produce conclusions 
which are congruent with each other. In the work under review we are told certain 
things about the Russians, quite different things about the Balinese, and yet other things 
about the Czechs. A partial but generally encouraging test of consistency in these 
methods has been made by Rhoda Métraux and Margaret Mead in Themes in French 
Culture: A Preface to a Study of French Community (Stanford University Press, 1954), 
although only the techniques for study of culture-at-a-distance were used, and the 
emphasis was not primarily on childhood. Even if it is not possible to give one culture 
“the works,” perhaps some readers of the present book will be encouraged to try out 
some of the new procedures in conjunction with more conventional studies of child- 
rearing, thus enriching the old and testing the new. 


FOLKLORE, ART AND MUSIC 


De Kunst van Nieuw-Guinea. S. Kootyman. Den Haag: Servire, 1955. 135 pp., 23 
plates, 13 figures, 1 map. £8.90. 
Reviewed by H. D. GuNN 

This popular volume by Kooijman, currently Conservator of the Leiden Rijks- 
museum voor Volkenkunde, has much to recommend it to the general public interested 
in exotic art-forms, and also to anthropologists. Unfortunately (but undeniably) for 
Americans its virtues will tend to be out weighed by the fact that the author’s language 
is Dutch. 

Such a volume on New Guinea art, in which Margaret Mead is identified as ““De 
bekende schrijfster van Male and Female,” appears to be pitched for a wide public; it 
would be interesting to know whether to view the volume as a response or, instead, as 
a calculated stimulus to Dutch interest in their last foothold in the East. But the main 
interest of the book for anthropologists lies in the fact that it is one of few dealing ex- 
clusively with the subject of art in New Guinea, and Kooijman has the advantage of 
first-hand knowledge of his subject. His area-function approach, while somewhat 
pedestrian owing to its popular aim, is presented in language rather more appealing 
than this reviewer, at any rate, has come to expect in works on “primitive art.” 

Kooijman defines nine major provinces, more or less in agreement with other 
writers on the subject: the northwest coast, Humboldt Bay, Sepik River, Huon Gulf, 
Massim, Papua, Torres Strait, Marind-anim, and the southwest coast. For the Dutch- 
ruled areas, particularly the last two named, Kooijman presents new materials, for 
example those relating to the Mimika and the Asmat Papuans of the Southwest (for 
which he credits J. Pouwer, Government Ethnologist of Netherlands New Guinea). 
His treatment of these areas and their art is, as suggested, pedestrian from the anthro- 
pological point of view; and his insistence on the fragile nature of New Guinea art may 
make some readers impatient. 

Another very solid virtue of this work lies in its illustrations, which are drawn al- 
most entirely from Netherlands museum-collections, all too little-known in this country. 
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The very fine photographs are the work of C. Zwanenburg, while the characterful draw- 
ings were done by J. van der Post; both are colleagues of Dr. Kooijman at Leiden. 
A useful bibliography is appended to the book. 


OTHER 


Indian Corn in Old America. PAUL WEATHERWAX. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1954. ix, 253 pp., 3 colored plates, 75 figures. $7.50. 


Reviewed by VOLNEY H. JoNEs 

Probably no other scholar has given so much of his research time to the study of 
maize and has become so familiar with its multifarious aspects as has Professor Wea- 
therwax. He has spent almost forty years in its investigation, contributing a long series 
of technical papers from about 1918 to the present. In 1923 he published an attractive 
little book, The Story of the Maize Plant (University of Chicago Press), which was well 
received but has long since been out of print. The present volume, however, is in no 
sense merely a revision of the earlier one, but is entirely new in its intent and organiza- 
tion, reflecting a broadening of interests on the part of the author. 

In this beautiful and well illustrated royal octavo size volume, Weatherwax shares 
his extensive library research with the reader by drawing generously on codices, 
chronicles, antique herbals and other early sources for both text and illustrations. 
These lend a quaint charm to the book. However, he is anything but an “ivory tower” 
scholar, having traveled in almost every portion of the Americas where corn is grown, 
and the documentary record is supplemented with his own field observations, drawings, 
and photographs. 

Over half the volume is devoted to very full coverage cf such topics as the discovery 
and early descriptions of maize; its nature and distribution; equipment and methods of 
cultivation, storage, processing, and utilization. Particular emphasis is given to the 
great extent to which corn served as the economic base of many American civilizations, 
and the degree to which it was interwoven into the whole fabric of these cultures. 

The remaining portion deals with such subjects as the variations of the corn plant, 
a consideration of theories of the origin of corn, the relatives of maize, and the introduc- 
tion of corn into the Old World and its reception there. Little is presented in the way of 
new arguments and new syntheses. Weatherwax was at too great pains to spare the 
reader from technical language and ideas, and to shield him from much of the recent 
literature on these subjects. Consequently, many important questions are raised but 
little progress is made toward answering them. 

Weatherwax shies away from the ever growing literature on the cytogenetics of 
maize and ignores completely the racial concept as applied to corn by such authors as 
Anderson, Cutler, Mangelsdorf and Brown. Thus, the anthropologist will be disap- 
pointed that the promising research in the correlation of maize types with cultural 
manifestations through time and space is not even referred to. 


The volume is more descriptive than analytical, with little attempt at interpretation. 
To one concerned with culture history this is often frustrating. For instance, Weather- 
wax describes (pp. 68-71) the practice of hilling the soil around the base of corn plants, 
which leaves “fossil’’ corn hills. This practice, which was by no means universal among 
Indians, he attributes to native cultivators in the Andes, Guatemala, highland Mexico, 
the West Indies, and the Eastern Woodlands. The author is unconcerned with the 
possible implications of this suggestive distribution and presents no hypotheses as to 
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whether this practice is conditioned by environment or the types of maize grown, or is 
simply a culture trait which can be diffused independently. 

But it is too easy for those of us who have not written books to criticize those who 
have for not choosing to write a different kind of book or a perfect book. Even though 
it is not precisely the one we have been waiting for, the volume under review does pre- 
sent the greatest amount of data on maize so far brought together under one cover, 
presents it in attractive format with almost complete absence of textual or typographi- 
cal errors, and will serve well a wide reading public. Whatever the interests or previous 
knowledge of the reader, he will find here something to inform, divert, and entertain 
him. 


Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts Through the Ages. S. D. Gorretin. New York: Schocken 

Books, Inc., 1955. xiii, 257 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by CLARK HopkINs 

The largest and the best part of Goitein’s book is devoted to the history of the Jews 
under Arabic Islam. He gives an interesting and very enlightening picture of the legal 
position, the economic transformation and communal reorganization, and especially 
in his longest chapter (almost a hundred pages), the cultural development of the 
Jewish people inside Arab Islam. Professor Goiten tries to be fair and to point out 
the Arabic contribution to Jewish thought and progress in the centuries following 
Mohammed, as well as the Jewish influence on the Arab world. 

Elsewhere his book is less satisfactory. A chapter heading, ‘““The Truth About the 
Common Origins of the People of Israel and the Arabs” is hazardous, particularly 
when the author is not an expert in the field. Goitein quite rightly insists that the title 
“Semitic’’ refers not to a race but to a language. However, his contention (pp. 25-26) 
that the Jews should be distinguished from the Arabs as an agricultural people is ab- 
surd, and equally difficult is his suggestion that the Jews and Arabs may be distin- 
guished from the peoples of the Mesopotamian kingdoms by the preservation of their 
primitive democracy. He rejects the theory that Israel was an Arab tribe which 
emerged from the Arabian desert, but offers no other suggestion as to their origin. 
No mention is made of the relationship between Jews and Samaritans. 

Goitein concludes with the hope for rapprochement between the Jews and the 
Arabs. He believes that the pioneers who made Zionism a reality were a peaceful lot. 
By disregarding the imposition of the Jewish state on a mandated territory, he throws 
all blame for the present disaster on the Arabs. 

Certainly a race has never suffered more from intolerance and bigotry than have 
the Jews of this generation. It therefore seems inconceivable that they should cause 
the exile of seven hundred thousand Arabs and ignore their plight so callously. “With 
the Arabs,” Goitein remarks (p. 232), “to be implacable and revengeful is the sign of a 
proud and noble man.” Such conclusions are neither generous nor scholarly. It is a pity 
they should be written by the chairman of the School of Oriental Studies at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 


Class and Society. Kurt B. Mayer. (Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology.) Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. vii, 88 pp. $0.95. 
Reviewed by MELVIN TUMIN 


In American sociology, the study of social differentiation has tended to confine 
itself primarily to the phenomenon of social stratification and, within that emphasis, 
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most attention has been paid to the American class structure. This useful short study 
reflects such emphasis in devoting the last five of its eight chapters to American class 
phenomena. This material is preceded by a general theoretical chapter; attention is 
then turned to certain historical trends in social differentiation; and Chapter III sets 
the framework for the ensuing chapters by analyzing various dimensions of social 
stratification in modern society. Virtually no space is allotted to stratification in non- 
literate societies. This is not to scold, but merely to indicate. 

The author is to be praised for the skill with which he manages to consider a variety 
of the most basic issues concerning stratification in the short space allotted to him. 
The literature on social class in America must by now run to several thousand items. 
Yet Mayer has selected judiciously and relevantly in most cases. He has thereby made 
this study a valuable addition to the library of reasonably-priced, reasonably-sized 
one-week reading assignments now available to instructors in social science. 

Since the study is conceived primarily as a brief survey rather than a systematic 
treatise on social stratification, such theoretical premises as are asserted in the earlier 
part of the volume do not importantly color or distort the subsequent materials. But 
particular note should be given to the fact that Mayer accepts uncritically the debat- 
able assertion that invidious ranking systems are inevitable because talented members 
of a society could not otherwise be induced to fill conscientiously the more important 
positions in their social structure. Someday soon, perhaps, we shall take cognizance of 
all the evidence regarding the conditions under which men can be motivated to fill 
their roles conscientiously, without regard tc invidious evaluation and differential 
reward. The examples of work-orientation in nonliterate societies seem especially per- 
tient here. 

Such theoretical matters aside, the survey of materials relevant to the operations 
of class in the United States is deftly handled; the consequences of differential position 
for such matters as life chances, power, prestige, and style of life are simply but neatly 
suggested. The chapter on “Class Awareness and Class Consciousness,’ though only 
eight pages long, shows more cognizance of the complexities of these matters than many 
of the longer studies of class in America. The same compliment can be extended to the 
final chapter on social mobility, except for its failure to be more critical of indices of 
social mobility and the failure even to mention the possibility that recent class mobility 
is a diminishing function of a war and postwar economy. Miller’s recent Census report 
on American income distributions suggests strongly that the changes in income distri- 
butions since 1945 have been relatively insignificant. 

Mayer’s writing style is lively. In short, it is a job well done. 


Present-Day Psychology. A. A. Ropack (ed.). New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xiv, 995 pp., 4 plates, 3 figs. $12.00. 
Reviewed by WESTON LA BARRE 


This is an anthology of encyclopedic proportions, consisting of forty original essays 
by eminent specialists, each introduced by an illuminating editorial note to orient the 
reader. The intended scope of the editor is indicated in the following statements: 
“Everything which is under investigation and of psychological import should find a 
place in a general symposium. ... The present work purports to cover not only the 
main departments and fields but also such often inaccessible areas as are usually neg- 
lected” (pp. 5-6). The volume has evidently succeeded in its intentions. It is a hardy 
nonpsychologist who will read each one of nearly a thousand pages, but it may be use- 
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ful to anthropologists to indicate the range of interests included nowadays under the 
rubic “psychology,” according to these essays. 

The volume is divided into five major parts. The first, “Topical Departments,” 
includes treatment of: localization of brain functions (Keegan), sensory modalities and 
associated problems (Ratoosh), contemporary theories of perception (Bakan), cognition 
(Karwoski), attention (Galt), memory—a field displaced and largely incorporated into 
learning theory (Galt), and emotion, an area neglected by experimentalists though still 
important for clinicians and laymen, especially as enriched by more recent knowledge 
of the thalamus (Arnold). The section ends with a lively and comprehensive essay on 
personality (including culture and personality) and another on character, both by the 
editor. 

The second part contains eleven papers on the “‘branches” of psychology: a succinct 
and comprehensive treatment of Child Psychology (Anderson); a useful and perceptive 
paper on Adolescent Psychology (Garrison); Educational Psychology, a shallow, un- 
organized, and eclectic field in the opinion of the reviewer (Hanson); Psychometry, the 
field of psychological testing and measurement (Guilford); a defense of the dubious and 
dehumanized “rat psychology”’ of Animal and Comparative Psychology (Ross and 
Smith), which carries little conviction; Abnormal Psychology, the academic branch (in 
several senses) of clinical psychiatry, but including also “‘psychical research,” the 
psychology of religious experience, and forensic alienism—the entire abnormal “field 
[being] now a matter of interest only to the historian of psychology” in the words of 
the essayist (Harriman) ; the undefined no-man’s-land of “Social Psychology”’ (Gaier) ; 
Applied Psychology, which ranges to education, testing, clinical diagnosis, crime de- 
tection, aptitude testing, and marketing and advertising, among other things (Burtt); 
the important, complex, and growing applied field of Military Psychology (Hill); the 
science still in search of its subject matter, Parapsychology (Rhine) ; and a summarizing 
survey of contemporary histories of psychology by Murphy, Boring, Roback, Brett, 
Spearman, Flugel, Miiller-Freienfels, Foulquié, and Zilboorg (Erickson). 

Part III, on Dynamic and Clinical Psychology, will doubtless be of greatest interest 
to anthropologists. Those interested in communication and diagnosis can read with 
profit “Some Recent Experimental Work in Psychodiagnostics” (Wolff); and many 
field workers will value a survey of ‘Projective Techniques in Contemporary Psy- 
chology”’ (Bellak)—doubtless the liveliest contemporary offspring of the mating of 
academic-experimental and clinical-psychoanalytic psychology, and very ably handled 
in this paper. The history and status of psychoanalysis is presented in a mature and 
well-considered essay by Saul and Watson, who properly reject the neologism “para- 
Freudians.”’ The summary of Midcentury Psychosomatics (Hartman) is a model of 
compactness, comprehensiveness, and efficient communication of considerable infor- 
mation; it should interest everybody in the life sciences. The professional success of 
modern clinical psychology is a gratification to interested bystanders, who have felt 
that psychology, in going into Wundt’s laboratory, had mostly left the human person 
outside—or had “controlled” all anxiety-arousing but learning-rich situations out of 
their experiments. Perhaps this presages a return of the science to properly psycho- 
logical concerns, and an end to a retreat down the byways of sterile academic scholas- 
ticism: Eliasberg, who is both an M.D. and a Ph.D., wittily discusses clinical psychol- 
ogy, (1) as a science, and (2) as a profession. The complex varieties of Psychotherapy 
are understandably and illuminatingly summarized by Gutheil. Sociometry and Psy- 
chodrama are treated by their founder, Moreno, in an interesting essay; Abnormal 
Psychology of the Child by Harms in a valuable review of the development in thinking 
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in this area; and the Individual Psychology of Adler, as it has been rediscovered and 
absorbed into modern dynamic psychiatry, by Dreikurs. Moloney on “‘Someikonics” 
relates the interpersonal psychiatry of Sullivan to the brilliant and abstruse but pro- 
vocative ideas of Paul Schilder on the ‘body image’’; Froeschels discusses neurological 
aspects of speech pathology; and Kline the renewed interest in the experimentally 
promising field of hypnotherapy. 

Part IV contains a study by Solomon of probabilistic models, statistical inference, 
and nonparametric statistics. Leuba seeks for a holistic synthesis of the sprawling 
specialties into an integrated psychology—apparently as yet a vain hope, since 
psychology has many bricks but no mortar. 

Part V, on “Psychological Borderlines and Humanistics,” again will be of especial 
interest to anthropologists. The editor, Roback, opens this section with a stimulating 
and knowledgeable précis of the theories of artistic creativity derived from Rank, Jung, 
Sachs, and Bergler. Regretably, however, Roback and the Whorfians are not speaking 
a mutually intelligible language in the essay on “‘Psycholinguistics.”” Roback thinks 
linguistics took the wrong track in its positivistic treatment of language, and in his 
“‘glottogonics” offers instead a kind of universal, archetypical “‘sound-symbolism” 
(e.g. the phoneme eng “‘is the basis of hundreds of words in a score of languages sig- 
nifying distress and anxiety,’’ Roback argues). Now it is true that the triliteral root 
offers some basis for this sound-symbolism thesis so far as Hebrew is concerned; and 
elsewhere it may be true to a degree within a single language or even language-family. 
For example, Sapir has pointed out that English has a feeble tendency to root-forming 
morphemes: e.g. fl- for ‘“‘moving light’’ (flash, flare, flame, flicker, etc.), gl- for “‘un- 
moving light” (gleam, glow, glimmer, glitter, etc.), sl- for “smoothly wet” (slop, 
sludge, slick, slimy, slobber, slaver, slippery), and -ash for “violent, destructive move- 
ment” (clash, bash, crash, smash, slash, and perhaps brash). But internal consistencies 
and patterns within a language—which is essentially what Whorf studied, under the 
stimulus of a culture-and-personality point of view—is not at all the same thing as 
Roback’s search for universal Ur-morphophonosememes. The book ends with an essay 
on factorial studies of aesthetic judgments (Pickford); cross-cultural Erlebnistypen in 
response to art (Schrickei); the interesting and controversial psychology of values 
(Creegan); and the recently neglected psychology of religion (Ferm). 

Anthropologists could scarcely hope for a more compendious and compact résumé 
of what psychologists are up to. It is rich fare. Dr. Roback is to be sincerely congratu- 
lated for his heroic editorial and organizing labors. He makes it fully evident that the 
time is now ripe for the kind of synthesizing efforts in psychology that have also begun 
to be manifest in its sister-science of anthropology. 


Social Psychology. OTTO KLINEBERG. (rev. ed.) New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1954. xiii, 578 pp. $5.25. 
Reviewed by GEORGE D. SPINDLER 
This revised edition of a 1950 textbook presents the coverage of the earlier book 
with minor modification, plus six chapters largely rewritten and two completely new, 
one of which is on the study of “national characteristics’ and the other on interna- 
tional relations. The book is organized around seven problem areas; the interpenetration 
of general and social psychology, the socialization of the child, personality and culture, 
individual and group differences, attitudes and opinions, social interaction, social 
pathology, and domestic and international politics. 
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The author’s position is broadly eclectic, but oriented towards integration of ma 
terials from social psychology, general psychology, sociology, and anthropology. He is 
particularly committed to effecting “‘at least a partial synthesis” (p. 9) of the concepts 
and data stemming from a social psychology with those of cultural anthropology, and 
makes a strong case for what he calls a “comparative social psychology” (p. 9). Indeed 
he does use anthropological data, and cites anthropologists more than 200 times. 

The book is interestingly written and its coverage is broad. It is a good book for 
many anthropologists to have on their shelves, since it demonstrates the relevance of 
some of their work to other matters in the larger field of the social sciences. It also 
makes clear the fact that a systematic comparative (cross-cultural) method and theory 
for social or general psychology is still to be developed. Comparative cultural materials 
are used by Klineberg mainly to illustrate variety (in abnormality, for example) or to 
check generalizations from culturally limited frames of reference. This is worthwhile 
to be sure, in the author’s competent hands, and for the time being we should be 
particularly grateful that such a serious attempt appears in a general text. 


Geography of the Northlands. Gkorce H. T. Kimpie and Dorotuy Goop (eds.). 
(American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 32.) New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1955. x, 534 pp., illustrated. $10.50. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, American University 
and Demirri B. Suimxin, Bureau of the Census 

This study in human geography partly supplants a volume (Geography of the Polar 
Regions by O. Nordenskjéld and L. Mecking) which appeared under the auspices of 
the same Society nearly 30 years ago, a book which is still fresh and original in approach. 
The present work is far larger and involves the collaboration of 14 authors, who have 
written 28 chapters and two appendices. The book, like its predecessor, is divided into 
two parts, Systematic Studies (Chapters 2 through 13), and a regional breakdown, 
(Chapters 13 through 28). Geographers, botanists, zoologists, an economist, and 
anthropologists have all contributed to both the systematic and the regional studies 

The editors have developed a format which is both attractive and instructive, 
with a wealth of illustrations, maps, diagrams, and tables in the text, and an end-map 
as well. The work itself is uneven; some chapters are good, some are bad. A major 
criticism of the book is that it constitutes a juxtaposition of man and his environment, 
but is neither an integral study of man in his environment nor of the environment in re- 
lation to man. This has led to treatment of the northlands as if they extended south- 
ward to northern Mongolia and to the southern Urals. It is possible that the considera- 
tion of permanently frozen ground (permafrost) in northern Mongolia has led to this 
delimitation. But the cultures of the northlands certainly are sharply distinctive from 
those of Mongolia. There is not even this physiographic justification for inclusion of 
the southern Urals in the northlands; their inclusion is likewise untenable on cultural 
grounds. In sum, there is no synthesis of environmental and cultural factors anywhere 
in the book. 

It would have been desirable to have considered at greater length the substantial 
evidence on population dynamics and on migratory movements of economically im- 
portant fauna in relation to the aboriginal populations. A more explicit discussion of 
contrasting Danish, Canadian, American, and Soviet policies in economic development 
and native welfare would also have been valuable. 
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Individual chapters, notably Weather and Climate (Chapter 4), Transportation 
(Chapter 9), and Non-Renewable Resources (Chapter 11) are very good, and the 
Conclusions are sound and convincing, but the work in general has little to offer the 
anthropologist. The chapter on Aboriginal Populations (Chapter 7) is ill-conceived 
both in details and in judgment. One cannot assume a Uralo-Altaic linguistic family, 
as the author of this chapter does; this is the subject of much debate and much-needed 
future research. The Eskimo are not closely related to the Chukchi, nor is Eskimoan a 
member of the Palaeo-Asiatic linguistic family. The linguistic relationship of Eskimoan 
and Chukchian (or Luorovetlanian) is a matter for future research, and the existence 
of a Palaeo-Asiatic linguistic family rests in the area of assumptions and hypotheses; 
it was originally proposed as a residual category for languages not otherwise classifiable 
in the nineteenth century era of furor for classification. The Chuckchis and the Kor- 
yaks have a long reindeer tradition; it is incorrect to say that the one group is now 
struggling to learn reindeer breeding and the other is also adopting the practice. In 
the matter of social organization, one cannot discuss the clan system of the Yakuts 
together with the Chukchi and Eskimo bands, without further differentiation. A pro- 
test must also be entered against the attribution of “‘sexual communism” to the latter 
two groups; and the linking of shamanism with homosexuality throughout the region 
is an indiscriminate statement of a subject which should either be carefully developed 
or dropped because of its sensationalist overtones. As they stand, both these statements 
are in error. 

Chapter 8, which deals with Immigrant Populations, is better conceived and pre- 
sented than Chapter 7. 

There are surprising omissions, despite the compendiousness of the volume. The 
field of public health, diet, disease, and medicine is ignored. The discussion of the native 
diet is not applicable to the needs of recent in-migrants from more southerly latitudes. 
An integral discussion of conservation, depletion of fisheries, forest damage and low 
rate of replacement would have been in order; the Soviet literature on the Arctic has 
been all but ignored. Such carefully studied problems as the limited replacement 
capacities of northern fisheries and forests, and of the disastrous effects of forest fires 
on sub-Arctic ecology certainly deserved discussion. Finally, the impact of current 
economic and strategic developments has created a host of problems of acculturation, 
urbanization, and in- and out-migration. Here, indeed, is an area for the joint con- 
sideration of political, military, economic, geographic, and ethnic-cultural factors cur- 
rently at work, the consideration of which might have lent unity to an often valuable 
but diffuse and uneven volume. 


Society and Health. WALTER E. Borex and JEAN K. Bork. Forewords by H. E. HILLEBOE 
and M. W. SHEAHAN. NewYork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. xviii, 301 pp., 40 figs., 

4 plates. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Ozzie G. Stmmons 
Harvard University 


According to the authors, this book “was written in response to the interest ex- 
pressed in acquiring social science knowledge by personnel in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, hospital, social work, and public health.’”’ They state that their approach is 
“interdisciplinary, utilizing sociology, anthropology, psychology, medicine, and other 
scientific disciplines.” The introductory chapter gives a description of scientific method 
and is followed by three chapters on socialization, subcultural differences, and leader- 
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ship structure that comprise the major part of the book. There follow chapters on the 
social structure of a hospital, social stress and illness, and the “changing scene,”’ which 
consists of brief discussions of medical care, professionalization, and public health 
work. 

The authors are moderately successful in achieving a nontechnical presentation 
of social science materials, and provide many concrete, if not always relevant, illustra- 
tions of the concepts they have selected for treatment. However, the discussions of 
socialization, subcultural differences, and leadership are presented at such an ele- 
mentary and over-simplified level that all but the most unsophisticated readers are 
likely to feel that the authors are talking down to them. These areas of social science 
knowledge are undoubtedly relevant for public health and other practicing profes- 
sionals, but the authors do little to point up their implications for professional practice. 
Instead, they present the standard fare on marriage and the family, education, occupa- 
tions, minority groups, social class, and so on, at a level that is qualitatively and sub- 
stantively considerably below that of the better introductory sociology and anthro- 
pology textbooks. Thus, it is probable that practioners who encounter social science 
for the first time in reading this book will not find the experience sufficiently stimulat- 
ing and challenging to motivate them to learn more about these disciplines. The 
chapters on hospital social structure and social stress, which report some of the recent 
social science findings in medicine and public health, are more likely to quicken the 
interest of the audience for whom the book is intended than will the chapters on social 
science content. 

Health workers and members of the other professions who must encounter socio- 
cultural problems in the course of their practice are becoming increasingly aware of 
their need for social science knowledge, and this awareness has been considerably 
heightened by the burgeoning collaborative relat’ nship between social scientists and 
practitioners. The Boeks are to be commended for their conscientious attempt to 
meet this need. However, the tasks of communicating social science knowledge to 
health workers, social workers, and psychiatrists, and of facilitating their use of it, 
will not be accomplished simply by rendering some of the standard subject-matter 
of the social science disciplines into nontechnical terminology and over-simplifying it, 
but will require intimate acquaintance with the needs, goals, and practices of the 
professionals with whom we are trying to communicate. The authors of Society and 
Health may enjoy such an acquaintance, but they have not effectively utilized it in 
writing this book. 


Research Films in Biology, Anthropology, Psychology and Medicine. ANTHONY R. 
MICHAELIS. Foreword by Str RoBeERT WatTson-Watrt. New York: Academic Press, 
Inc., 1955. xvi, 490 pp., 88 figures. $10.00. 


Reviewed by J. E. WECKLER 

University of Southern California 

The author introduces this reference book with a definition and brief history of 
scientific cinematography, followed by a general discussion of equipment, planning, 
analysis, use and preservation of research film. The body of the book is divided Into 
three parts: Biological Sciences (pp. 35-166); Human Sciences (pp. 167-268) ; Medical 
Sciences (pp. 269-370). Each part begins with a discussion of the history, technical 
problems, equipment, and research opportunities of cinematography in the field being 
considered. In each instance specific films and literature are cited that exemplify or dis- 
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cuss the particular matter at hand. The bibliography at the end of the book lists 1490 
literary references and a large number of research films. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of equipment, set-ups, and snips of research films. 

Both Parts One and Three contain a number of ideas that could be adapted by 
physical anthropologists for research purposes. These two parts mention films already 


made that many anthropologists might find useful for instructional purposes: e.g., 
some of the films on bodily movements nad those illustrating animal behavior. Part 
Two, the Human Sciences, contains three chapters. The first is a general discussion of 
filming techniques and of various practical considerations that anyone planning to do 
film work in the field should read and follow up with more detailed study and practice. 


The third chapter of this section, Psychology and Psychiatry, contains material and 
ideas that could be adapted to certain aspects of research in cultural anthropology. 

Chapter Six (pp. 188-232) is the only one devoted specifically to a discussion of 
anthropological filming and films. The author, discussing special problems and tech- 
niques in this field, points out some of the important advantages of film records to 
anthropology. Behavior that cannot be described adequately in words (dance move- 
ments, gestures, postures) can be filmed and later studied repeatedly at leisure. Film 
records of any observed event may, upon later study, yield new data in the form of 
activity unnoticed by the observer at the time of the event. Artifacts that may be col- 
lected will be much more meaningful if their manufacture and use are filmed. A film 
record can also do much to counteract the “private” nature of so much anthropological 
research, since colleagues can view the film and make their own interpretations. The 
author suggests that “... one of the most important duties of the anthropologist of 
today”’ is the preservation of films already made and the filming of societies and cultures 
that are changing rapidly, so that visual records of their ways of life will be available 
for future study. He mentions a number of films that have already been lost and that 
are irreplaceable because the cultures they portrayed are gone. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, it would be a tremendous service to anthropology tc7ay and in the future if 
an international committee of anthropologists were to select the extant films of solid 
anthropological worth and if funds could then be made available to collect them in 
strategically placed repositories where they would be preserved and generally available 
to the profession. 

Twenty-three pages of the anthropology chapter are devoted to a discussion of 
films of anthropological interest, grouped areally by subcontinents. The author also 
cites several other listings from which additional titles doubtless could be obtained. 
Descriptions are brief but they whet the appetite of the teacher. This chapter closes 
with a short discussion of possible future applications of cinematography in anthro- 
pology and archeology. 

The book is marred by occasional misprints and the reviewer noted at least one in- 
complete reference, in which the film “Mokil” was credited to only one of the three 
men who collaborated in making it. The price is high for the individual purchaser, but 
every anthropologist interested in cinematography for the recording of data or for 
teaching will want it in the library of his institution. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


SOME USES OF ANTHROPOLOGY: 
THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 


Papers presented before the Anthropological Society of Washington relating anthropology 
to allied fields and to administrative problems. $1.50, postpaid. 
CONTENTS 

Cross-Cultural Education Research and the Study of National Acculturation 

Joun W. Bennett 
Normal and Abnormal: The Key Problem of Psychiatric Anthropology ..Gzorce Deversux 
Anthropology and Public Health Benyamin D. Pavr 
Anthropology and Administration in the Trust Territory of the Paci&c Islands 

Tuomas GLADWIN 
Anthropology and the Administration of American Indian Affairs ....Wt1r1am H. Ketty 
The Relationship of Physical Anthropology to Medicine W. Montacus Cozs 
Applied Anthropology, 1955 Marcaret Meap 


Still available, limited quantities of the 75th Anniversary volume, New Interpreta- 
tions of Aboriginal American Culture History. $1.00, postpaid. 
Write to Anthropological Society of Washington 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington 25, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


published quarterly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
19, Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI. 


Just issued: 
Vol. VITI—No. 1 
CULTURAL ASSIMILATION AND TENSIONS IN A COUNTRY OF 
LARGE-SCALE IMMIGRATION: ISRAEL 
Contributors to this issue: J. Ben-David, Alfred Bonné, Arvid Brodersen, S. N. 
Eisenstadt, J. Meynaud, P. A. Reynolds, Judith T. Shuval. 


With the co-operation of: E. Arnstein, R. Bacchi, Shlemo Itamari, M. Rosenberg. 


Send subscriptions to: 

UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 

152 WEST 42nd STREET Annual subscription: $3.50 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Per copy: $1.00 
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S AVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until February 1) 


1957. 


ON 
By arrangement between the Association and the 
BOOKS 


following presses : 


Abelard-Schuman, Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, National Academy of 
Sciences, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford, Washington. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
De Laguna—Chugach Prehistory $ 6.50 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes 7.00 
Evans-Pritchard—Institutions of Primitive Society 
Gunther—Ethnobotany of Western Washington 
Hsu (ed.)—Aspects of Culture and Personality 
International Directory of Anthropologists, 3d ed. 
Jacobs—Kalapuya Texts 
Keesing—Culture Change 
Kroeber et al—Anthropology Today 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 
Levy—The Structure of Society 
Mead—Inquiry into the Question of Cultural Stability in 
Polynesia 
Métraux and Mead—Themes in French Culture 
Nadel—Foundations of Social Anthropology 
Radcliffe-Brown—Structure and Function in Primitive Society 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 
Spier and Sapir—Wishram Ethnography 
Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
Thomas and Pikelis—International Directory of Anthropologi- 
ca! Institutions 
Thompson—The Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 
Waterman—The Whaling Equipment of the Makah Indians d 
Weidenreich—Apes, Giants and Man 3.50 2.60 


By arrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 
GRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY are offered to members (except 
in the United Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 


Gjessing—Changing Lapps 13/ $1.40 
Chinese Spirit Medium Cults 18/ 1.85 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Volumes 7, 9-22. Available to members only at 25% Discount from listed 
prices. 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before February 1, 1957. 
Send orders to William S, Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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